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WINTER RHAPSODY. 


f\ 


A MYRIAD-MINDED Vision of Win- 
ter comes, breathing, frost-work-like, 
over the mirror of our imagination ! 
And who knows but that the words 
which give it a second being—words 
seeming to be things, and things 
thoughts—after all that evanescent 
imagery has relapsed into nothing, 
may prove a Prose-Poem, in which 
the lover of nature may behold some 
of her most beautiful and sublimest 
forms, fixed permanently before his 
gaze—that mental gaze, which, when 
the bodily eye is shut, or its range 
limited, continues to behold all cre- 
ation in boundless reveries and 
dreams, lying beneath a sweeter or 
a more sullen light than ever fell 
from a material sun over a material 
world ? 

A Prose-Poem! The builders of 
the lofty rhyme are now contented 
to look back, through the vista of 
years, on the enduring edifices their 
genius constructed in its prime— 
some are old and some dead—-the 
right hands of all the living have either 
forgot their cunning, are idle in the 
joy of glory achieved, or are loath to 
essay other works, 

Lest aught else great might stamp them 
mortal.” 


Some hands may have been chilled 
—almostpalsied by doubt— despond> 


BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
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ency—or “ hope deferred, that ma- 
keth the heart sick,” and they who 
own them, number themselves no 
more among the Muses’ Sons. The 
cares and duties of life have won 
away others from the charms of 
song; and haply one or two there 
be, in whom strange and cureless 
sorrows have dimmed and deadened 


‘** The Vision and the Faculty divine !” 


Now that those deep diapasons have 
ceased to roll—now that no more, 


——* through the long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise,” 


in the hush may audience be found 
to listen even to our humbler strains 
—provided they are breathed from 
the inspiration of a not unthoughtful 
heart, and obey the biddings of that 
Sense of Beauty, which is born with 
every creature “ endowed with dis- 
course of reason;”’ and when che- 
rished by Conscience, God’s vicege- 
rent here below, can clothe insensate 
things with the charm of life, and 
imbue life with a spirit that speaks 
of immortality ! 

A Prose-Poem! Yes—Prose is 
Poetry, whenever Passion and Ima- 
gination give utterance, in union and 
in unison, to the dreams by which 
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they are haunted and possessed ! 
Then from the lips of us all come 


“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn,” 


and the whole “ mysterious world 
of eye and ear” undergoes fair or 
glorious transfiguration. 

This House of ours is a prison— 
this Study of ours a cell. Time has 
laid his fetters on our feet—fetters 
fine as the gossamer, but strong as 
Samson’s ribs, silken-soft to wise 
submission, but to vain impatience 
galling as cankered wound that keeps 
ceaselessly eating into the bone. But 
while our bodily feet are thus bound 
by an inevitable and inexorable law, 
lo! our mortal wings are yet free as 
those of the lark, the dove, or the 
eagle—and they shall be expanded as 
of yore, in calm or tempest, now 
touching with their tips the bosom 
of this dearly beloved earth, and 
now aspiring heavenwards, beyond 
the realms of mist and cloud, even 
unto the very core of the still heart 
of that otherwise unapproachable 
sky, which graciously opens to re- 
ceive the soul on its flight, when, dis- 
encumbered of the burden of all gro- 
velling thoughts, and strong in its 
spirituality, it exults to soar 


“ Beyond this visible diurnal sphere,” 


nearing and nearing the native region 
of its own incomprehensible being ! 

Now touching, we said, with their 
tips the bosom of this dearly beloved 
earth! How sweet that attraction to 
imagination’s wings ! How delightful 
in that lower flight to skim along the 
green ground, or as now along the 
soft-bosomed beauty of the virgin 
snow! We were asleep all night long 
—sound asleep as children—while 
the flakes were falling, and “ soft as 
snow on snow” were all the de- 
scendings of our untroubled dreams, 
‘The moon and all her stars were 
willing that their Justre should be 
veiled by that peaceful shower—and 
the sun, pleased with the purity of 
the morning-earth, all white as inno- 
cence, looked down from heaven 
with a meek unmelting light, and 
still leaves undissolved the stainless 
splendour. There is Frost in the air 
—but he “ does his spiriting gently,” 
studding the ground-snow thickly 
with diamonds, and shaping the tree- 
snow according to the peculiar and 
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characteristic beauty of the leaves 
and sprays on which it has alighted 
almost as gently as the dews of 
spring. You know every kind of tree 
still by its own spirit shewing itself 
through that fairy veil—momentarily 
disguised from recognition—but ad- 
mired the more in the sweet surprise 
with which again your heart salutes 
its familiar branches all fancifully 
ornamented with their snow-foliage, 
that murmurs not like the green 
leaves of summer, that like the yel- 
low leaves of autumn strews not the 
earth with decay, but often melts 
away into change so invisible and 
inaudible, that you wonder, in the 
sunshine, to find that it is all vanish- 
ed, and to see the old tree again 
standing in its own faint-green glossy 
bark, with its many million buds, 
which perhaps fancy suddenly ex- 
pands into a power of umbrage im- 
penetrable to the sun in Scorpio. 
Lo! a sudden burst of sunshine, 
bringing back the pensive spirit from 
the past to the present, and kindling 
it, till it dances like light reflected 
from a burning mirror! Behold 
what a cheerful Sun-scene, though 
almost destitute of life!— An undula- 
ting Landscape, hillocky and hilly, 
but not mountainous, and buried un- 
der the weight of a day and night’s 
incessant and continuous snowfall! 
The weather has not been windy— 
and now that the flakes have ceased 
falling, there is not a cloud to be 
seen, except some delicate braidings, 
here and there along the calm of the 
Great Blue Sea of Heaven. Most lu- 
minous is the sun, but you can look 
straight on his face, almost with un- 
winking eyes, so mild and mellow 
is his large light as it overflows the 
day. All enclosures have disappear- 
ed, and you indistinctly ken the 
greater landmarks, such as a grove, 
a wood, a hall, acastle, a spire, a vil- 
lage, a town,—the faint haze of a far 
off and smokeless city. Most intense 
is the silence. For all the streams are 
dumb, and the great river lies like a 
dead serpent in the strath. Not dead 
—-for, lo! yonder one of his folds 
glitters—and in the glitter you see 
him moving—while all the rest of his 
sullen length is palsied by frost, and 
looks livid and more livid at every 
distant and more distant winding. 
What blackens on that tower of snow ? 
Crowsroosting innumerous on ahuge 
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tree—but they caw not in their hun- 
ger. Neither sheep nor cattle are to 
be seen or heard—but they are cared 
for—the folds and the farm-yards are 
all full of life—and the ungathered 
stragglers are safe in their instincts. 


—There has been a deep fall— 
but nostorm—and the silence, though 
partly that of suffering, is not that 
of death. Therefore, to the ima- 
gination, unsaddened by the heart, 
the repose is beautiful. The almost 
unbroken uniformity of the scene— 
itssimple and grand monotony—lulls 
all the thoughts and feelings into a 
calm, over which is breathed the 
gentle excitation of a novel charm, 
inspiring many fancies, all of a quiet 
character. Their range, perhaps, is 
not very extensive, but they all re- 
gard the homefelt and domestic cha- 
rities of life. And the heart burns 
as here and there some human dwell- 
ing discovers itself by a wreath of 
smoke up the air, or as the robin 
redbreast, a creature that is ever at 
hand, comes flitting before your path, 
with an almost pert flutter of his 
feathers, bold from the acquaintance- 
ship he has formed with you in se- 
verer weather at the threshold or 
window of the tenement, which, for 
years, may have been the winter 
sanctuary of the “ bird whom man 
loves best,’ and who bears a Christ- 
ian name in every clime he inhabits. 
Meanwhile the sun waxes brighter 
and warmer in heaven—some insects 
are in the air, as if that moment 
called to life—and the mosses that 
may yet be visible here and there 
along the ridge of a wall or on the 
stem of a tree, in variegated lustre 
frost-brightened, seem to delight in 
the snow, and in no other season of 
the year to be so happy as in winter. 
Such gentle touches of pleasure ani- 
mate one’s whole being, and connect, 
by many fine associations, the emo- 
tions inspired by the objects of ani- 
mate and inanimate nature, even 
sometimes giving to them all 


“ The glory and the freshness of a 
dream !” 


Ponder on the idea—the emotion 
of purity—and how finely soul-blent 
is the delight imagination feels in 
a bright hush of new-fallen snow ! 
Some speck or stain—however slight 
—there always seems to be on the 
most perfect whiteness of any other 
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substance—or “ dim suffusion veils” 
it with some faint discolour—witness 
even the leaf of the lily or the rose. 
Heaven forbid that we should ever 
breathe aught but love and delight 
in the beauty of these consummate 
flowers ! But feels not the heart, even 
when the midsummer morning sun- 
shine is melting the dews on their 
fragrant bosoms, that their loveliness 
is “ of the earth earthy”—faintly 
tinged or streaked, when at the very 
fairest, with a hue foreboding lan- 
uishment and decay? Not the less 
for its sake are those soulless flowers 
dear to us—thus owning kindred 
with them whose beauty is all soul, 


“ Oh, call it fair, not pale!” 


enshrined for a short while on that 
perishable face! Do we not still re- 
ard these insensate flowers—so em- 
lematical of what, in human life, we 
do most passionately love and pro- 
foundly pity—with a pensive emo- 
tion, often deepening -into melan- 
choly, that sometimes, ere the stron 
fit subsides, blackens into despair 
Oh! what pain doubtless was in the 
heart of the Elegiac Poet of old, 
when he sighed over the transitory 
beauty of Eeeesnen? Quam brevis 
—gratia Florum !’’—an imperfect re- 
membrance of a beautiful lament! 
But over a perfectly pure expanse of 
night-fallen snow, when, unaffected 
by the gentle sun, the first fine frost 
has incrusted it with small sparkling 
diamonds, the prevalent emotion is 
Joy. So Cowper felt, when he simply 
said, 
‘“* The vault is blue, 
Without a cloud, and white without a 
speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene be- 
low.” ; 


There is a charm in the sudden 
and total disappearance even of the 
rassy green. All the “ old familiar 
aces” of nature are for a while out 
of sight, and out of mind. That white 
silence shed by heaven over earth 
carries with it, far and wide, the pure 
peace of another region—almost an- 
other life. No image is there to tell 
of this restless and noisy world. The 
cheerfulness of reality kindles up 
our reverie ere it becomes a dream ; 
and we are glad to feel our whole 
being complexioned by the passion- 
less repose, If we think at all of 
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human life, it is only of the, young, 
the fair, and the innocent, .“ Pure 
as snow,” are words then felt.to be 
most holy, as the image of, some 
beautiful and beloved being comes 
and goes before our eyes—brought 
from a far distance in this our living 
world, or from a distance—far, far, 
farther still—in the world beyond 
the grave—the image of virgin grow- 
ing up sinlessly to womanhood among 
her parents’ prayers, or of some spi- 
ritual creature who expired long ago, 
and carried with her her native inno- 
cence unstained to heaven. 

Such Spiritual Creature—too spi- 
ritual long to sojourn below the skies 
—wert Thou—whose rising and 
whose setting—both most starlike— 
brightened at once all thy native 
vale, and at once left it in darkness. 
Thy name has long slept in our heart 
—and there let it sleep unbreathed 
—even as, when we are dreaming 
our way through some solitary place, 
without speaking we bless the beau- 
ty of some sweet wild-flower, pen- 
sively smiling to us through the 
snow ! 

The Sabbath returns on which, in 
the little kirk among the hills, we 
saw thee baptized. Then comes a 
wavering glimmer of seven sweet 
years, that to Thee, in all their va- 
rieties, were but as one delightful 
season, one blessed life—and, finally, 
that other Sabbath, on which, at thy 
own dying request—between ser- 
vices thou wert buried! 

How mysterious are all thy ways 
and workings, O gracious Nature! 
Thou who art but a name given by 
our souls, seeing and hearing through 
the senses, to the Being in whom all 
things are and have life! Ere two 
years old, she, whose dream is now 
with us, all over the small silvan 
world, that beheld the revelation, 
how evanescent! of her pure exist- 
ence—was called the “ Holy Child!” 
The taint of sin—inherited from 
those who disobeyed in Paradise— 
seemed from her fair clay to have 
been washed out at the baptismal 
font, and by her first infantine tears. 
So pious people almost believed, 
looking on her so unlike all other 
children, in the serenity of that 
habitual smile that clothed the crea- 
ture’s countenance with a wondrous 


’ beauty, at an age when on other in- 


fants is but faintly seen the dawn of 
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reason, and their eyes look happy, 
just like the thoughtless flowers, So 
unlike all other children—but unlike 
only because sooner than they—she 
seemed to have had given to her— 
even in the communion of the cradle 
—an_ intimation of the being and the 
providence of God. Sooner, surely, 
than through any other clay that ever 
enshrouded immortal spirit, dawned 
the light of reason and of religion 
on the face of the “ Holy Child.” 

Her lisping language was sprinkled 
with words alien from common 
childhood’s uncertain speech, that 
murmurs only when indigent na- 
ture prompts ;—and her own parents 
wondered whence they came in her’ 
simplicity, when first they looked 
upon her kneeling in an unbidden 
prayer. As one mild week of vernal 
sunshine covers the braes with prim- 
roses, so shone with fair and fragrant 
feelings—unfolded, ere they, knew, 
before her parents’ eyes—the diyine 
nature of her who, for a season, was 
lent to them from the skies. She 
learned to read out of the Bible— 
almost without any teaching—they 
knew not how—just by looking glad- 
ly on the words, even as she Jooked 
on the pretty daisies on the green— 
till their meanings stole insensibly 
into her soul, and the sweet syllables, 
succeeding each other on the blessed 
page, were all united by the memo- 
ries her heart had been treasuring 
every hour that her father or her mo- 
ther had read aloud in her hearing 
from the Book of Life. “ Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, fur of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven” — how wept her 
parents, as these the most aflecting 
of our Saviour’s words dropt silver- 
sweet from her lips, and continued 
in her upward eyes among the swim- 
ming tears ! 

Be not incredulous of this dawn 
of reason, wonderful as it may seem 
to you, so soon becoming morn—al- 
most perfect daylight —.with the 
“Holy Child.” Many such miracles 
are set before us—but we recognise 
them not, orpass them by, witha word 
or a smile of short surprise. How 
leaps the baby in its mother’s arms, 
when the mysterious charm of music 
thrills through its little brain! And 
how learns it to modulate its feeble 
voice, unable yet to articulate, to the 
melodies that bring forth all round 
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its eyes a delighted smile! Who 
knows what then may be the thoughts 
and feelings of the infant awakened 
to the sense of a new world, alive 
through all its being to sounds that 
haply glide past our ears, unmean- 
ing as the breath of the common air! 
Thus have mere infants sometimes 
been seen inspired by music, till 
like small genii they warbled spell- 
strains of their own, powerful to 
sadden and subdue our hearts. So, 
too, have infant eyes been so charm- 
ed by the rainbow irradiating the 
earth, that almost infant hands have 
been taught, as if by inspiration, the 
power to paint in finest colours, and 
to imitate with a wondrous art, the 
skies so beautiful to the quick- 
awakened spirit of delight. What 
knowledge have not some children 
acquired, and gone down scholars to 
their small untimely graves! Know- 
ing that such things have been—are 
—and will be—why art thou incre- 
dulous of the divine expansion of 
soul—so soon understanding the 
things that are divine—in the “ Holy 
Child 2” 

Thus grew she in the eye of God, 
day by day waxing wiser and wiser 
in the knowledge that tends towards 
the skies, and as if some angel visit- 
ant were nightly with her in her 
dreams, awakening every morn with 
a new dream of thought that brought 
with it a gift of more comprehen- 
sive fend Yet merry she was at 
times with her companions among the 
woods and braes, though while they 
all were laughing, she only smiled ; 
and the passing traveller, who might 
pause a moment to bless the sweet 
creatures in their play, could not but 
single out one face among the many 
fair, so pensive in its paleness, a face 
to be remembered, coming from afar, 
like a mournful thought upon the 
hour of joy ! 

Sister or brother of her own had 
she none—and often both her parents 
—who lived in a hut by itself up 
among the mossy stumps of the old 
decayed forest—had to leave her 
alone—sometimes even all the day 
long from morning till night. But 
she no more wearied in her solitari- 
ness than does the wren in the wood. 
All the flowers were her friends—all 
the birds. The linnet ceased not his 
scng for her, though her footsteps 
wandered into the green glade among 
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the yellow broom, almost within 
reach of the spray from which he 
poured his’ melody—the quiet eyes 
of his mate feared her not when her 
garments almost touched the bush 
where she brooded on her young. 
Shyest of the winged silvans, the 
cushat clapped not her wings away 
on the soft approach of her harm- 
less footsteps to the pine that con- 
cealed her slender nest. As if 
blown from heaven,descended round 
her path the showers of the paint- 
ed butterflies, to feed, sleep, or die 
—undisturbed by her—upon the 
wild flowers—with wings, when 
motionless, undistinguishable from 
the blossoms. And well she loved 
the brown, busy, blameless bees, 
come thither for the honey-dews 
from a hundred cots sprinkled all 
over the parish, and all high over- 
head sailing away at evening, laden 
and wearied, to their straw-roofed 
skeps in many ahamiet garden. The 
leat of every tree, shrub, and plant, 
she knew familiarly and lovingly in 
its own characteristic beauty; and 
was loath to shake one dew-dropfrom 
the sweetbrier-rose. And well she 
knew that all nature loved her in 
return—that they were dear to each 
other in their innocence—and that 
the very sunshine, in motion or in 
rest, was ready to come at the bid- 
ding of her smiles. Skilful those 
small white hands of hers among 
the reeds and rushes and osiers— 
and many a pretty flower-basket 
grew beneath their touch, her pa- 
rents wondering on their return 
home to see the handiwork of one 
who was never idle in her ae 
ness. Thus early—ere yet but five 
years old—did she earn her mite for 
the sustenance of her own beautiful 
life! The russet garb she wore she 
herself had won—and thus Poverty, 
at the door of that hut, became even 
like a Guardian Angel, with the linea- 
ments of heaven on her brow, and 
the quietude of heaven beneath her 
feet. 

But these were but her lonely’ 

astimes, or gentle task-work self- 
imposed among her pastimes; and 
itself, the sweetest of them all, inspi- 
red by a sense of duty, that still 
brings with it its own delight—and 
hallowed by religion, that even in 
the most adverse lot changes slavery 
into freedom—til] the heart, insensi- 
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ble to the bonds of necessity, sings 
aloud for joy. The life within the 
life of the “ Holy Child,” apart from 
even such innocent employments as 
these, and from such recreations as 
innocent, among the shadows and 
the sunshine of those silvan haunts, 
was passed, let us fear not to say the 
truth, wondrous as such worship was 
in one so very young—was passed in 
the worship of God ; and her parents 
—though sometimes even saddened 
to see such piety in a small creature 
like her, and afraid, in their exceed- 
ing love, that it betokened an early 
removal from this world of one too 

erfectly pure ever to be touched by 
its sins and sorrows—forbore, in an 
awful pity, ever to remove the Bi- 
ble from her knees, as she would sit 
with it there, not at morning and at 
evening only, or all the Sabbath long 
as soon as they returned from the 
kirk, but often through all the hours of 
the longest and sunniest week-days, 
when there was nothing to hinder 
her from going up to the hill-side, 
or down to the little village, to play 
with the other children, always too 
happy when she appeared—nothin 
to hinder her but the voice she head 
speaking in that Book, and the hal- 
lelujahs that, at the turning over of 
each blessed page, came upon the 
ear of the “ Holy Child” from white- 
robed saints all kneeling before His 
throne in heaven! 

Her life seemed to be the same in 
sleep. Often at midnight, by the 
light of the moon shining in upon her 
little bed beside theirs, her parents 
leant over her face, diviner indreams, 
and wept as she wept, her lips all 
the while murmuring, in broken sen- 
tences of prayer, the name of Him 
who died for us all. But plenteous 
as were her penitential tears—peni- 
tential, in the holy humbleness of her 
stainless spirit, over thoughts that had 
never left a dimming breath on its 
purity, yet that seemed, in those 
strange visitings, to be haunting her as 
the shadows of sins—soon were they 
all dried up in the lustre of her re- 
turning smiles! Waking, her voice 


in the kirk was the sweetest among 
many sweet, as all the young singers, 
and she the youngest far, sat together 
by themselves, and within the con- 

regational music of the psalm, up- 
fifted a silvery strain that sounded 
like the very spirit of the whole, 


even like angelic harmony blent with 
a mortal song. But sleeping, still 
more sweetly sang the “ Holy Child;” 
and then, too, in some diviner inspi- 
ration than ever was granted to it 
while awake, her soul composed its 
own hymns, and set the simple scrip- 
tural words to its own mysterious 
music—the tunes she loved best gli- 
ding into one another, without once 
ever marring the melody, with pa- 
thetic touches interposed never heard 
before, and never more to be renew- 
ed! For each dream had its own 
breathing, and many-visioned did 
then seem to be the sinless creature’s 
sleep! 

The love that was borne for her, 
all over the hill-region, and beyond 
its circling clouds, was almost such 
as mortal creatures might be thought 
to feel for some existence that had 
visibly come from heaven! Yet all 
who looked on her, saw that she, like 
themselves, was mortal, and many 
an eye was wet, the heart wist not 
why, to hear such wisdom falling 
from her lips; for dimly did it prog- 
nosticate, that as short as bright 
would be her walk from the cradle 
to the grave. And thus for the “ Holy 
Child” was their love elevated by 
awe, and saddened by pity—and as 
by herself she passed pensively by 
their dwellings, the same eyes that 
smiled on her presence, on her dis- 
appearance wept ! 

Yot in vain for others—and for 
herself, oh! what great gain!—for 
these few years on earth, did that 
pure spirit ponder on the word of 
God! Other children became pious 
from their delight in her piety—for 
she was simple as the simplest among 
them all, and walked with them hand 
in hand, nor spurned companionship 
with any one that was good. But 
all grew good by being with her— 
and parents had but to whisper her 
name—and in a moment the pas- 
sionate sob was hushed—the lower- 
ing brow lighted—and the household 
in peace. Older hearts owned the 
power of the piety, so far surpassing 
their thoughts ; and time-hardened 
sinners, it is said, when looking and 
listening to the “ Holy Child,” knew 
the errors of their ways, and return- 
ed to the right path, as at a voice 
from heaven. 

Bright was her seventh summer— 
the brightest, so the aged said, that 
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had ever, in man’s memory, shone 
over Scotland. One long, still, sunny, 
blue day followed another, and in 
the rainless weather, though the dews 
kept green the hills, the song of the 
streams was low. But paler and 
paler, in sunlight and moonlight, be- 
eame the sweet face that had been 
always pale ; and the voice that had 
been always something mournful, 
breathed lower and sadder stil] from 
the too perfect whiteness of her 
breast. No need—no fear—to tell 
her that she was about to die ! Sweet 
whispers had sung it to her in her 
sleep—and waking she knew it in 
the look of the piteous skies. But 
she spoke not to her parents of 
death more than she had often done 
—and never of her own. Only she 
seemed to love them with a more 
exceeding love—and was readier, 
even sometimes when no one was 
speaking, with a few-drops of tears. 
Sometimes she disappeared— nor, 
when sought for, was found in the 
woods about the hut. And one day 
that mystery was cleared; for a 
shepherd saw her sitting by herself 
on a grassy mound in a nook of the 
small solitary kirkyard, miles off 
among the hills, so lost in reading 
the Bible, that shadow or sound of 
his feet awoke her not; and, igno- 
rant of his presence, she knelt down 
and prayed—for a while weeping 
bitterly—but soon comforted by a 
heavenly calm—that her sins might 
be forgiven her ! 

One Sabbath evening, soon after, 
as she was sitting beside her pa- 
rents at the door of their hut, look- 
ing first for a long while on their 
faces, and then for a long while on 
the sky, though it was not yet the 
stated hour of worship, she suddenly 
knelt down, and leaning on their 
knees, with hands clasped more fer- 
vently than her wont, she broke forth 
into tremulous singing of that hymn, 
which from her lips they now never 
heard without unendurable tears : 


“ The hour of my departure’s come, 
I hear the voice that calls me home ; 
At last, O Lord! let trouble cease, 
And let thy servant die in peace !” 


They carried her fainting to her little 
bed, and uttered not a word to one 
another till she revived. The shock 
was sudden, but not unexpected, and 
they knew now that the hand of death 
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was upon her, although her eyes soon 
became brighter and brighter, they 
thought, than they had ever been be« 
fore. But forehead, cheeks, lips, 
neck, and breast, were all as white, 
and, to the quivering hands that 
touched them,almost as cold, as snow. 
Ineffable was the bliss in those ra- 
diant eyes; but the breath of words 
was frozen, and that hymn wasalmost 
her last farewell. Some few words 
she spake—and named the hour and 
day she wished to be buried. Her 
lips could then just faintly return 
the kiss and no more—a film came 
over the now dim blue of her 
eyes—the father listened for her 
breath—and then the mother took 
his place, and leaned her ear to the 
unbreathing mouth, long deluding 
herself with its lifelike smile; but a 
sudden darkness in the room, and a 
sudden stillness, most dreadful both, 
convinced their unbelieving hearts 
at last, that it was death. 

All the parish, it may be said, at- 
tended her funeral—for none staid 
away from the kirk that Sabbath— 
though many a voice was unable to 
join in the Psalm. The little grave 
was soon filled up—and you hardly 
knew that the turf had been disturb- 
ed beneath which she lay. The af- 
ternoon service cansisted but of a 
prayer—for he who ministered, had 
loved her with love unspeakable— 
and though an old grey-haired man, 
all the time he prayed he wept. In 
the sobbing kirk her parents were 
sitting—but no one looked at them 
—and when the congregation rose to 
go, there they remained sitting—and 
an hour afterwards, came out again 
into the open air, and parting with 
their pastor at the gate, walked away 
to their hut, overshadowed with the 
blessing of a thousand prayers ! 

And did her parents, soon after she 
was buried, die of broken hearts, or 
pine away disconsolately to their 
graves? Think not that they, who 
were Christians indeed, could be 
guilty of such ingratitude. “The 

ord giveth, and the Lord taketh 
away—blessed be the name of the 
Lord !”” were the first words they had 
spoke by that bedside ; during many, 
many long years of weal or woe, duly 
every morning and night, these same 
blessed words did they utter when on 
their knees together in prayer—and 
many a thousand times besides, when 
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they were apart, she'in her silent hut, 
and he on the hill—neither of them un- 
happy in their solitude, though never 
again, perhaps, was his countenance 
so cheerful as of yore—and though 
often suddenly amidst mirth or sun- 
shine, her eyes were seen to over- 
flow! Happy had they been—as we 
mortal beings ever can be happy— 
during many pleasant years of wedded 
life before she had been born. And 
happy were they—on to the verge of 
old e—after she had here ceased 
tobe! Their Bible had indeed been 
an idle book—the Bible that belong- 
ed to “the Holy Child,’—and idle all 
their kirk-goings with “the Holy 
Child,” through the Sabbath-calm— 
had those intermediate seven years 
not left a power of bliss behind them, 
triumphant over death and the grave! 
. Poetry, one might imagine, must 
be full of beautiful Snow-scenes. If 
80, they have almost all dissolved 
—melted away from our memory 
—as the Snow-scenes in nature do, 
which they coldly pictured. Thom- 
son’s Winter, of course, we do not 
include in our obliviousness—and 
from Cowper’s Task we might quote 
many a most picturesque description 
—none more so in poetry. But have 
frost and snow been done justice 
to by many poets? They have by 
two—Southey and Coleridge, of 
whose most poetical compositions 
respectively, “Thalaba” and the “An- 
cient Mariner,’ in some future rhap- 
sodical mood, we may speak. Thom- 
son’s genius does not—very, very 
often—though often—delight us by 
exquisite minute touches in the de- 
scription of nature—like that of Cow- 
per. It loves to paint on a great scale 
—and to dash objects off sweepingly 
by bold strokes—such, indeed, as 
have almost always marked the ge- 
nius of the mighty masters of the lyre, 
and the rainbow. Cowper sets nature 


before your eyes—Thomson before. 


your imagination. Which do you pre- 
fer? Both. Be assured that both poets 
had pored night and day upon na- 
ture—in all her aspects—and that 
she had revealed herself equally to 
both, But they, in their religion, de- 
lighted in different modes of wor- 
ship—and both were worthy of the 
mighty mother. In one mood of 
mind, we love Cowper best, in an- 
other Thomson. Sometimes the 
Seasons are almost a Task—and 
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son. There is a delightful distinct- 
ness in all the pictures of the Bard 
of Olney—glorious gloom or glim- 
mer in most of those of the Bard of 
Ednam. Cowper paints trees— 
Thomson woods. Thomson paints, 
in a few wondrous lines, rivers from 
souree to sea, like the mighty Baram- 
pooter—Cowper, in many no very 
wondrous lines, brightens up one 
bend of a stream, or awakens. our 
fancy to the murmur of some single 
waterfall. But a truce to antithesis— 
a deceptive style of criticism—and 
see how Thomson sings of snow. 
Why—in the following lines, almost 
—though not quite—as well as Chris- 
topher North inhis Winter Rhapsody ; 


‘¢ The cherish’d fields 
Put on their tender robe of purest white. 
’Tis brightness all; save where the new 
snow melts 
Aloug the mazy current.” 


Nothing can be more vivid. ’Tis of 
the nature of an ocular spectrum. 

Here is a touch like one of Cow- 
per’s. Note the beauty of the epi- 
thet “ brown,” where all that is mo- 
tionless is white : 


* The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants.” 


That one word proves the poet. 
Does it not? 

The entire description from which 
these two sentences are selected by 
memory, a critic you may always 
trust to, is admirable—except in one 
or two places where Thomson seems 
to have striven to be strongly pathetic, 
and where he seems to us to have 
overshot his mark, and to have ceased 
to be perfectly natural. Thus, 


“ Drooping, the ox 

Stands, cover’d o’er with snow, and then 
demands 

The fruit of all his toil.” 


The image of the ox is as good as 
possible. We see him, and could 
paint him in oils. But, to our mind, 
the notion of his “ Demanditig the 


fruit of all his toils,’—to which we 
freely acknowledge the worthy ani- 
mal was well entitled—sounds, as it 
is here expressed—rather fantastical. 
Call it doubtful—for Jemmy was 
never utterly in the wrong in any 
sentiment, Again, 
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* The bleating kind 
Eye.the bleak, heaven, and next the glit- 
tering earth, 
With looks of dumb despair.” 


The second line is perfeet—but the 
Ettrick Shepherd agreed with us— 
one night at Ambrose’s—that the 
third was not quite right. Sheep, 
he agreed with us, do not deliver 
themselves up to despair under any 
circumstances ; and here Thomson 
transferred what would have been 
his own feeling in a corresponding 
condition, to animals whodreadlessly 
follow their instincts. Thomson re- 
deems himself in what immediately 
succeeds,— 
“ Then sad dispersed, 
Dig for the wither’d herb through heaps 
of snow.” 


For as they disperse, they do look 
very sad—and no doubt are so—but 
had they been in despair, they would 
not so readily, and constantly, and 
uniformly, and successfuily, have 
taken to the digging—but whole 
flocks had perished. 

You will not, we are confident, be 
angry with us for quoting a few lines 
that occur soon after, and which are 
a glorious example of the sweepin 
style of description which, we sai 
above, characterised the genius of 
this sublime poet :— 

“ From the bellowing east, 

In this dire season, oft the whirlwind’s 
wing 

Sweeps up the burden of whole wintry 
plains 

At one wide waft, and o’er the hapless 
flocks, 

Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring 
hills, 

The billowy tempest whelms; till up- 
wards urged 

The valley to.a shining mountain swells, 

Tipt with a wreath high-curling in the 
sky.” 


Well might the bard, with such a 
snow-storm in his imagination, when 
telling we shepherds to be kind to 
their helpless charge, address them 
in language which, in an ordinary 
mood, would have been bombast. 
“ Shepherds,” says he, “ baffle the 
raging year!” How? Why, merely 
by filling their pens with food. But 
the whirlwind was up— 


‘ Far off its coming groaned,” 


and the poet was inspired, Had he 
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not been so, he had not cried, “ Baffle 
the raging year ;” and if you be not 
so, you will think it a most absurd 
expression. We,: therefore, trust 
you are inspired—and if so, why, it 
must have been with reading our 
Rhapsody. 

Did you ever see water beginning 
to change itself into ice? Yes. Then 
try to describe the sight. Success in 
that trial will prove you a poet. Peo- 
ple do not prove themselves poets 
only by writing long poems. A line 
—two words—may shew that they 
are the Muses’ sons, How exquisitely 
does Burns picture to our eyes moon- 
light-water undergoing an ice-change! 


“ The chilly frost, beneath the silver beam, 
Crept gently crusting o’er the glittering 
stream !” 

Thomson does it with an almost finer 
spirit of perception—or conception 
—or memory—or whatever else you 
choose to call it; for our part, we 
call it genius,— 

“* An icy-gale, oft shifting, o’er the pool 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream.” 


And afterwards, having frozen the 
entire stream into a “ crystal pave- 
ment,” how gloriously doth he con- 
clude thus— 


“ The whole imprison’d river growls be- 
low.” 


Here again, how pleasant to see the 
peculiar genius of Cowper contrast- 
ed with that of Thomson. The gentle 
Cowper delighting—for the - most 
part—in tranquil images—for his life 
was past amidst tranquil nature ; the 
enthusiastic Thomson, more pleased 
with images of power. Cowper says, 


* On the flood, 
Indurated and fix’d, the snowy weight 
Lies undissolved, while silently beneath, 
And unperccived, the current steals away.” 


How many thousand times the lines 
we are now going to quote have been 
quoted, nobody can tell; but we 
quote them once more for the pur- 
pose* of asking you, if you think 
that any one poet of this age could 
have written them—could have chill- 
ed one’s very soul as well as body, 
with such intense feeling of cold? 
Not one. 


“ In these fell regions, in Arzina caught, 


And to the stony deep his idle ship 
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Immediate seal'd, he with his hapless crew, 
Each full exerted at his several task, 
Froze into statues—to the cordage glued 
The sailor, and the pilot to his helm!” 


The oftener—the more we read the 
“ Winter” —especially the last two or 
three hundred lines—the angrier is 
our wonder with Wordsworth for as- 
serting that Thomson owed the na- 
tional popularity that his “ Winter” 
immediately won, to his common- 
placesentimentalities, and his vicious 
style! Yet true it is, that he was some- 
times guilty of both; and, but for his 
transcendent genius, they might have 
obscured the lustre of his fame. But 
such sins are not very frequent in the 
“ Seasons,” and were all committed 
in the glow of that fine and bold en- 
thusiasm, which, to his imagination, 
arrayed all things, and all words, in 
a light that seemed to him at the time 
to be poetry—though sometimes it 
was but “ false glitter.” Besides, he 
was but young; and his Great Work 
was his first. He had not philoso- 

hized his language into pees, as 
Wordsworth himself has done, after 
long years of profoundest study of 
Go leee of thought and speech. But 
in such study, while much is gained, 
is not something lost? And is there 
not a charm in the free, flowing, 
chartered libertinism of the diction 
and versification of the “ Seasons” — 
above all, in the closing strains of 
the “ Winter,” and in the whole of 
the “ Hymn,” which inspires a de- 
light and wonder that is seldom 
breathed upon us—glorious poem, on 
the whole, as it is—from the more 
measured march of the “ Excur- 
sion ?” 

All that part of the pensive Public 
who have been much at school, know 
Thomson’s description of the wolves 
among the Alps, Apennines, and Py- 

‘renees, 


* Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave, 
- Burning for blood, bony and gaunt and 
grim.” 


The first fifteen lines are equal to 
any thing in the whole range of Eng- 
lish descriptive poetry; but the last 
ten are positively bad. Here they 
are: 


“ The godlike face of man avails him 
nought ! 

Even beauty, force divine,at whose bright 
glance 
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The generous lion stands in soften’d gaze, 

Now bleeds, a hapless undistinguish’d 
prey ; 

But if, apprized of the severe attack, 

The country be shut up, lured by the scent 

Of churchyard drear, (inhuman to relate!) 

The disappointed prowlers fall, and dig. 

The shrouded body from the grave, o’er 
which, 

Mix’d with foul shades and frighten’d 
ghosts, they howl.” 


Wild beasts do not like the look of 
the human eye—they think us ugly 
customers—and sometimes stand 
shilly-shallying in our presence, in 
an awkward but alarming attitude, 
of hunger mixed with fear. A single 
wolf seldom or never attacks a man. 
He cannot stand the face. But 
a person would need to have a god- 
like face indeed to terrify therewith 
an army of wolves some thousand 
strong. It would be the height of 
presumption in any man, though 
beautiful as Moore thought Byron, io 
attempt it. If so, then 


“The godlike face of man avails him 
not,” 


is, under these circumstances, ludi- 
crous. Still more so is the trash 
about beauty, force divine! It is too 
much to expect of an army of wolves 
ten thousand strong, “ and hungry 
as the grave,” that they should all 
fall down on their knees before a 
sweet morsel of flesh and blood, 
merely because the young lady was 
so beautiful that she might have sat 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence for a frontis- 
piece to Mr Watts’s Souvenir. ’Tis 
all stuff, too, about the generous lion 
standing in softened gaze at beauty’s 
bright glance. True, he has been 
known to look with a certain sort of 
soft surliness upon a pretty Caffre 
girl, and to walk past without eating 
her—but simply because, an hour or 
two before, he had dined on a Hot- 
tentot Venus. The secret lay not in 
his heart, but in his stomach. Still 
the notion is a popular one, and how 
exquisitely has Spencer changed it 
into the divinest poetry in the cha- 
racter of the attendant lion of 


* Heavenly Una with her milk-white 
lamb !” 


But Thomson, so far from making 
poetry of it, in this passage, has vul- 
garized and blurred by it, the natural 
and inevitable emotion of terror and 
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pity. Famished wolves howking up 
the dead is a dreadful image—but 
“ inhuman to relate,’ is not an ex- 

ression heavily laden with mean- 
ing; and the sudden, abrupt, vio- 
lent, and, as we feel, unnatural in- 
troduction of ideas, purely supersti- 
tious, at the close, is most rg 
and miserably mars the terrible truth. 


** Mix’d with foul shades and frighten’d 
ghosts they howl.” 


Why, pray, are the shades foul, and 
the ghosts only frightened? And 
wherein lies the specific difference 
between a shade and a ghost? Be- 
sides, if the poe were frightened, 
which they had good reason to be, 
why were not they off? We have 
frequently read of their wandering 
far from home, on occasions when 
they had no such excellent excuse 
to offer. This line, therefore, we 
have taken the liberty to erase from 
our pocket-copy of the Seasons—and 
to draw a few keelavine strokes over 
the rest of the passage—beginning 
with man’s godlike face. 

But here is a passage which will 
live for ever—in which not one word 
could be altered for the better—not 
one omitted but for the worse—not 
one added that would not be super- 
fluous—a passage that proves that 
fiction is not the soul of poetry, but 
truth—but then such truth as was 
never spoken before on the same sub- 
ject—such truth as shews that while 
Thomson was a person of the strict- 
est veracity, yet was he very far in- 
deed from being a matter-of-fact 
man : 


“ As thus the snows arise, and foul 
and fierce, 

All Winter drives along the darken’d air ; 

In his own loose revolving fields, the 
swain 

Disaster’d stands: sees other hills ascend, 

Of unknown joyless brow; and other 
scenes, 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless 
plain : 

Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders 
on 

From hill to dale, still more and more 
astray ; 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted 
heaps, 

Stung with the thoughts of home; the 
thoughts of home 
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Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour 
forth 
In many a vain attempt. How sinks his 
soul ! 
What black despair, what horror fills his 
heart ! 
When for the dusky spot, which Fancy 
feign'd 
His tufted cottage rising through thesnow, 
He meets the roughness of the middle 
waste, 
Far from the track and blest abode of man; 
While round him night resistless closes 
fast, 
And every tempest howling o’er his head, 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mind, 
OF cover’d pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire descent! beyond the power of frost ; 
Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, 
Smooth’d up with snow; and, what is 
land, unknown, 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 
In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 
Where the fresh fountain from the bottom 
boils, 
These check his fearful steps; and down 
he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death, 
Mix’d with the tender anguish Nature 
shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying 
man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends 
unseen, 
In vain for him th’ officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment 
warm ; 
In vain his little children, peening out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their 
sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he 
behold ; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home, On every 
nerve 
The dea@ly Winter seizes; shuts up sense; 
And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows, a stiffen’d 
corse !” 


Who wrote the affecting ballad-song 
called Donocht-head? “ It is not 
mine,” said Burns; “I would give 
ten pounds it were. It appeared 
first in the Edinburgh Herald, and 
came to the editor of that paper with 
the Newcastle post-mark on it.” If 
we mistake not, Allan Cunninghame 
tells us that it was written by an un- 
fortunate of the name of Picken, who 
lived, suffered, and died in or about 
the town to which it would be a 
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foolish work of supererogation to 
carry coals. Dr Currie felt its beauty 
—indeed, the Doctor was, on the 
whole, a good critic—though some- 
times he subjected poets in their 
fever-fits to his favourite practice 
—the cold bath. “ This affecting 
poem,” quoth he, “ is apparently in- 
complete. The author need not be 
ashamed to own himself. It is 
worthy of Burns or of Macneil.” 
It bears perusal well, even imme- 
diately after Thomson’s Death in 
Snow. 
DONOCHT-HEAD. 


* Keen blaws the windo’er Donocht-head, 
Thesnaw drives snelly through the dale, 
The Gaberlunzie tirls my sueck, 
And shivering tells his waefu’ tale. 
* Cauld is the night, O let me in, 
And dinna let your minstrel fa’, 
And dinna let his winding sheet 
Be naething but a wreath o’ snaw. 


‘¢¢ Full ninety winters hae I seen, 
And piped where gor-cocks whirring 
flew ; 
And mony a day I’ve danced, I ween, 
To lilts which from my drone I blew.’ 
My Eppie waked, and soon she cry’d, 
* Get up, gudeman, and let him in; 
For weel ye ken the winter night 
Was short when he began his din.’ 


“ My Eppie’s voice, I wow it's sweet, 

Even though she bans and scaulds a 
wee ; 

But when it’s tuned to sorrow’s tale, 
O, haith, it’s doubly dear to me. 

* Come in, auld carle, I'll steer my fire, 
Til make it bleeze a bonnie flame ; 

Your bluid is thin, ye’ve tint the gate, 
Ye shouldna stray sae far frae hame.’ 


“¢ Nae hame have I,’ the minstrel said, 
* Sad party-strife o’erturn’d my ha’; 
And, weeping at the eve of life, 


I wander though a wreath o’ snaw.’” 
* < * * * * 


A fragment! and the more piteous 
because a fragment. Go in search 
of the pathetic, and you will find it 
tear-steeped, sigh-breathed, moan- 
muttered, and groaned in fragments. 
The poet seems often struck dumb 
by woe—his heart feels that sufferin 

is at its acmé—and that he shoul 

break off and away froma sight too 
sad to be longer looked nr “4 
too humiliating to be disclosed. So, 
too, it sometimes is with the beauti- 
ful, The soul inits delight seeks to 
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escape from the emotion that op- 
presses it—is speechless—and the 
song falls mute. Such is frequently 
the character—and the origin of that 
character—of our auld Scottish Sangs. 
{n their mournfulness are they not al- 
most like the wail of some bird dis- 
tracted on the bush from which its 
nest has been harried, and then sud- 
denly flying away for ever into the 
woods? In their joyfulness, are they 
not almost like the hymn of some 
bird,thatlove-strickensuddenly darts 
from the tree-top down to the ca- 
resses that flutter through thespring? 
Yea, even such, too, are often the airs 
to which those dear auld sangs are 
sung! From excess of feeling—frag- 
mentary! Or of one divine part—to 
which genius may be defied to con- 
ceive another, for but one hour inall 
time could have given it birth! 


1» 


“* The moon was a-waning ! 


Is not that ane o’ our ain Shepherd’s ? 
It is indeed a—snaw-sang. 


DIRGE. 


“ The moon was a-waning, 
The tempest was over ; 
Fair was the maiden, 
And fond was the lover ; 
But the snow was so deep, 
That his heart it grew weary, 
And he sunk down to sleep, 
In the moorland so dreary. 


Soft was the bed 

She had made for her lover, 
White were the sheets, 

And embroider’d the cover; 
Bat his sheets are more white, 

And his canopy grander, 
And sounder he sleeps 

Where the hill foxes wander. 


* Alas, pretty maiden, 

What sorrows attend you! 
I see you sit shivering, 

With lights at your window ; 
But long may you wait 

Ere your arms shall enclose him, 
For still, still he lies, 

With a wreath on his bosom ! 


“* How painful the task 

The sad tidings to tell you!— 
An orphan you were, 

Ere this misery befell you; 
And far in yon wild, 

Where the dead-tapers hover, 
So cold, cold and wan, 

Lies the corpse of your lover !” 
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Daughter of our soul! would that 
from thy lips, and set to thine own 
music, the Shepherd heard “ The 
moon was a-waning,” flow! The 
poet knows not the magic of his own 
strains, till he hears their inspiration 
in the breath of young and beautiful 
innocence. Then for the first time, 
perhaps, are his eyes wet with hisown 
“ repeated strains,” and he feels that 
the viggin voice has, like a golden 
key, unlocked 


‘* The sacred source of sympathetic tears!” 


What sayeth our Shepherd himself, 
in one of the delightfully character- 
istic notes or notices, in the collec- 
tion of his Songs—published this very 
day—of “The moon was a-waning ?” 
“ It is,’ quoth he, “one of the songs 
of my youth, written long ere I 
threw aside the shepherd’s plaid, 
and took farewell of my barking 
colley, for a bard’s perilous and 
thankless occupation. I was a poor 
shepherd half a century ago, and I 
have never got farther to this day; 
but my friends would be far from 
regretting this, if they knew the joy 
of spirit that has been mine. This 
was the first song of mine I ever 
heard sung at the piano, and my 
feelings of exultation are not to be 
conceived by men of sordid dispo- 
sitions. I had often heard my strains 
chanted from the ewe-bught and the 
milking-green with delight; but I 
now found that I had got a step 
higher; I, therefore, was resolved 
to cling to my harp, with a fondness 
which no obloquy should diminish— 
and I have kept theresolution. The 
song was first set to music and sung 
by Miss C. Forest, and has long been 
a favourite, and generally sun 
through a great portion of Scotland.” 
Yes, James—thou art but a poor 
shepherd still—poor in this world’s 
goods—though Altrive Lake is a 
pretty little bit farmie—left to thee 
still—with its few laigh sheep-braes 
—its somewhat stony hayfield or two 
—its pasture where Crummie may 
unhungered graze—nyeuck for the 
potato’s bloomy or ploomy shaws— 
and path-divided from the porch 
the garden, among whose flowers 
“ wee Jamie” plays. But nature has 
given thee, to console thy heart in 
all disappointments, from the “ false 
smiling of fortune beguiling,” a boon 
which thou hast hugged to thy heart 
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with transport on the darkest day— 
the “ gift o’ genie,” and the power 
of immortal song ! 

And has Scotland to the Ettrick 
Shepherd been just—been generous 
—as she was—or was not—to the 
Ayrshire peasant—has she, in her 
conduct to him, shewn her contri- 
tion fur her sin—whatever that may 
have been—to Burns? It is hard to 
tell. Fashion tosses the feathered 
head—and gentility turns away her 
painted cheek from the mountain 
bard ; but when, at the shrine of true 

oetry, did ever such votaries devout- 
y worship ? Cold, false, and hollow, 
ever has been their admiration of 
genius—and different, indeed, from 
their evanescent ejaculations, has 
ever been the enduring voice of 
fame. Scorn be to the scorners! 
But Scott, and Southey, and Byron, 
and the other great bards, have all 
loved the Shepherd’s lays—and Jo- 
anna the palm-crowned, and Felicia 
the muse’s darling, and Caroline 
the Christian poetess, and all the 
other fair female spirits of song. 
And in his native land, all hearts 
that love her streams, and her hills, 
and her cottages, and her kirks, the 
bee-humming garden, and the prim- 
rose-circled fold, the white haw- 
thorn, and the green fairy-knowe, 
all delight in Kilmany and Mary 
Lee, and in many another vision 
that visited the Shepherd in the Fo- 
rest. What more could he desire, 
than such sweet assurance that his 
name will never die—but be remem- 
bered among those of 


“ The poets who, on earth, have made us 
heirs 

Of truth and pure delight, by heavenly 
lays?” 

Nor haply will the Old Man in fu- 
ture times be altogether forgotten, 
who, in moods of mirth or melan- 
choly, still delighted to sound his 
dear Shepherd’s praise! While others 
scowled, he smiled—nor was the 
Shepherd ungrateful for the sunshine 
that thus illumined the gloom, though 
it was poured from an urn which his 
own genius had filled with “ golden 
light.” We ever listened te his lyre 


—sounding sweetly to our ears in 
the wilderness—while all unheard 
by the ears of the worldlings amidst 
the smoke and stir of their earthy 
life. We loved to look on his honest 
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face by the light of his own ingle— 
or of his own Forest moon. And we, 
by aid of Gurney the Engrosser— 
have heaped up on his behalf, out of 
the exhaustless granary of his own 
genius, words not a few and many- 
coloured, 


* All redolent of youth,” 


and of thoughts that, like perennial 
flowers, seemingly immortal in shade 
and sunshine, his imagination made 
rise from the seed it scattered la- 
vishly and in profusion over a thou- 
sand hills. The face of the soul—is 
it not in its aspects—like the sky? 
and when is that sky so beautiful— 
as when far-and-wide, and high-over- 
head, spread out in the bright or 
dim, the merry or mournful light of 
the star-studded Nocrss ? 

The most undefinable of all un- 
definable kinds of poetical inspira- 
tionare surely—Songs. They seem to 
start up indeed from the dew-sprink- 
led soil of a poet’s soul, like flowers ; 
the first stanza being the hidden root, 
the second leaf, the third bud, and 
all the rest blossoms, till the song is 
like a stalk laden with its own beauty, 
and laying itself down in languid 


delight on the soft bed of moss—song 
and flower alike having the same 
“ dying fall!” 

Perhaps the above is pure non- 
sense—but then so pure that you 
need not fear to swallow it. All great 
song-writers, nevertheless, have been 


eat thieves. Those who had the 

lessed fate to flourish first—to be 
born when “ this auld cloak was 
new,’—the cloak we mean which na- 
ture wears—scrupled not to creep 
upon her as she lay asleep beneath 
the shadow of some single tree 
among 


“ The grace of forest-woods decay’d, 
And pastoral melancholy,” 


and to steal the very pearlins out of 
her hair—out of the silken snood 
which enamoured Pan himselfhad not 
untied in the Golden Age. Orif she 
ventured, as sometimes she did, to 
walk along the highways of the earth, 
they robbed her in the face of day 
of her dew-wrought reticule—with- 
out hurting, however, the hand from 
which they brushed that net of gossa- 
mer—a net of jewels and of diamonds 


Might ransom great kings from capti- 
vity.” 
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Then came the Silver Age of Song, 
the age in which we now live—and the 
song-singers were thieves still—steal- 
ing and robbing from them who had 
stolen and robbed of old; yet, how 
account you for that phenomenon— 
all parties remaining richer than ever 
—and Nature, especially, after all this 
thieving and robbery, and piracy 
and plunder, many million times 
richer than the day on which she 
received her dowery, 


‘* The bridal of the earth and sky ;” 


and with “ golden store” sufficient 
in its scatterings to enable all the 
sons of genius she will ever bear, to 
“set up for themselves” in poetry, 
accumulating capital upon capital, 
till each is a Croesus, rejoicing to 
lend it out without any other interest 
than cent per cent, paid in sighs, 
smiles, and tears, and without any 
other security than the silent pro- 
mise of a quiet eye, 


*“* That broods and sleeps on its own 
heart !” 


The most famous thieves in our 
time have been Rob, James, and Al- 
lan. Burns never saw or heard a 
jewel or a tune of a thought or a 
feeling, but he immediately made it 
his own—that is, stole it. He was 
tvo honest a man to refrain from such 
thefts. The thoughts and feelings— 
to whom by divine right did they 
belong? To Nature. But Burns 
beheld them “ waif and stray,” and 
in peril of being lost for ever. He 
seized then on those “ snatches of 
old songs,” wavering away into the 
same oblivion that lies on the graves 
of the nameless bards who first gave 
them being; and now spiritually in- 
terfused with his own lays, they 
are secured against decay—and like 
them immortal. So hath the Shep- 
herd stolen many of the Flowers 
of the’ Forest—whose beauty had 
breathed there ever since Flodden’s 
fatal overthrow; but they had been 
long fading and pining away in the 
solitary places, wherein so many of 
their kindred had utterly disappear- 
ed, and beneath the restoring light 
of his genius their bloom and their 
balm were for ever renewed. But 
the thief of all thieves is the Niths- 
dale and Galloway thief—called by 
Sir Walter, most characteristically, 
“ Honest Allan!” Thief and forger 
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as he is—we often wonder why he is 
permitted to live. Many is the sweet 
stanza he has stolen from Time— 
that silly auld carle who kens not 
even his own—mapny the lifelike line 
—and many the strange single word 
that seems to possess the power of 
all the parts of speech. And having 
stolen them, to what use did he turn 
the treasures? Why, unable to give 
back every man his own—for they 
were all dead, buried, and forgotten— 
by a potent prayer he evoked from 
his Pool- Palace, overshadowed by the 
Dalswinton woods, the Genius of the 
Nith, to preserve the gathered flowers 
of song for ever unwithered, for that 
they all had grown ages ago beneath 
and around the green shadows of 
Criffel, and longed now to be embalm- 
ed in the purity of the purest river 
that Scotland sees flowing in unsul- 
lied silver to the sea. But the Ge- 
nius of the Nith—frowning and smi- 
ling—as he looked upon his son al- 
ternately in anger, love, and pride— 
refused the votive offering, and told 
him to begone—for that he—the Ge- 
nius—was not aCromek—and could 
distinguish with half an eye what 
had once belonged to antiquity, from 
what had undergone, in Allan’s hands, 
change into “ something rich and 
rare,” and above all, from what had 
been blown to life that very year by 
the breath of his—Allan’s—own ge- 
nius, love-inspired by “ his ain las- 
sie,’ the “lass that he loe’d best,” 
springing from seeds itself had sown, 
and cherished by the dews of the 
same gracious skies, that filled with 
motion and music—the transparency 
of his—that is, the river-god’s—ne- 
ver-failing urn. 

There will be no mystery in all 
this to the readers of a Winter Rhap- 
sody by Christopher North. There, 
too, was Chatterton, 


“ The sleepless soul that perish’d in his 
pride,” 
like Burns, the Shepherd, and Allan 
Cunninghame, Thief and Forger. 
And would not Horace Walpole— 
O Lord! Orford—have punished 
him as a felon? “ The sleepless 
boy” had committed forgery on old 
Rowley, and deserved death. Ay 
—he “ perished in his pride,” and 
his lordship lived on in his—till he 
became a lean and shrivelled panta- 
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loon—and then withering heartlessly 
away to dust, left the legacy of an 
artificial light— which for a consider- 
able period of time—by the by— 
really looks almost as well as the na- 
tural light ofimmortality—but which, 
in his case, is now wellnigh burnt 
out—left it in legacy to that—in our 
ears—somewhat ludicrously, though 
not unappropriately, named locality 
—Strawberry-hill, on which that il- 
lustrious lord—at once pantaloon 
and harlequin—clown he was not— 
by a few strokes of his lath built 
up that fantastic and unsubstantial 
Castle of Otranto—long ago fallen 
into rubbish. 

Then what say you to the two 
Irelands—father and son? The jus 
nior—poor fellow—we pity him— 
for trying to pass himself off for— 
Shakspeare! As well might the new 
member for Preston—Mr Hunt— 
with a pot of his best blacking in his 
hand, pretend to be the old member 
for Paradise—the Angel Gabriel, with 
a cup in his hand of drink divine 
distilled from flowers of amaranth, 
But if the poor lad was a little— 
after all, not much—of a small 
knave in his own insignificant, yet 
not uninsolent way—why his attempt 
at deception was, in point of moral 
delinquency, the merest trifle— 
especially when you take his filial 
piety into account on the other side 
—in comparison with the more than 
Durham-ox-sized stupidity of the fat, 
if not stall-fed fools, who swore on 
their knees, that a bit of fusty musty 
fustian was a shred of the robes of 
light, which on earth the spirit of 
Shakspeare wore! Such a fool_—fat if 
not stall-fed—we use these epithets, 
you will perceive, metaphorically— 
above the rest 


* In shape and gesture proudly eminent,” 


was Dr Parr! What could he—who 
thus bowed down before an image as 
expressionless as the block on which 
his own buzz-wig was trimmed, be- 
lieving it to be the living Shakspeare— 
what could he, who, after looking 
steadfastly a hundred times, and for 
many minutes at a time, on a miser- 
able grey-goose that had been having 
his quills plucked out of their sockets 
for months in a Lincolashire cara- 
vansery, should swear before the 
whole ornithological world, by Ju- 
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iter and Leda, that the waddling 

ugitive from the cavey was aSwan— 
we ask, what could such a sand-blind, 
wood-and-waddle worshipper, with 
all his knowledge of Greek roots and 
branches, know of the poetry of Ho- 
mer, Pindar, and Aéschylus ? 

But let us retrace our footsteps 
along the snow—for lo! there has 
been a fresh fail—to the Mausoleum 
of Burns. Scotland is abused by 
England for having starved Burns to 
death, or for having suffered him to 
drink himself to death, out of a cup 
filled to the brim with bitter disap- 

ointment and black despair. Eng- 
ed “lies most foully in her throat ;” 
there is our gage-glove, let her take 
it up, and then for mortal combat 
with sword and spear—only not on 
horseback—for, for reasons on which 
it would be idle to be more explicit, 
we always fight now on foot, and 
have sent our high horse to graze all 
the rest of his life on the mountains 
of the moon. Well then, Scotland met 
Burns, on his first sun-burst, with one 
exulting acclaim. Scotland bought 
and read his poetry, and Burns, for a 
_ man, became rich—rich to his 

eart’s desire—and reached the sum- 
mit of his ambition, in the way of this 
world’s life,ina—Farm. Blithe Ro- 
bin would havescorned “anawmous” 
from any hands but from those of 
nature ; nor in those days, needed he 
help from woman-born. True, that 
times began by and by to go rather 
hard with him, and he with them; 
for his mode of life was not 


* Such as grave livers do in Scotland 
use,” 


and as we sow we must reap. His 
day of life began to darken ere 
meridian—and the darkness doubt- 
less had brought disturbance before 
either had been perceived by any 
eyes but his own—for people are 
always looking to themselves and 
their own lot; and oh! how much 
mortal misery may for years be daily 
depicted in the face, figure, or man- 
ners even of a friend, without our 
seeing or suspecting it, till all at 
once he makes a confession, and we 
then know that he has been long 
numbered among the most wretched 
of the wretched—the slave of his 
own sins and sorrows—or thralled 
beneath those of another to whom 
fate may have given sovereign power 


over his whole life! Well, then—or 
rather ill then—Burns behaved as 
most men do in misery—and the 
farm going to ruin—that is crop and 
stock to pay the rent—he desired to 
be—and was made—an Exciseman. 
And for that—you ninny—you are 
whinnying scornfully at Scotland ! 
Many a better man than yourself— 
beg your pardon—has been, and is 
now, an Exciseman. Nay, to be plain 
with you—we doubt if your educa- 
tion has been sufliciently intellec- 
tual for an Exciseman. We never 
heard it said of you, 


** And even the story ran that he could 
gauge.” 


Burns then was made what he de- 
sired to be—what he was fit for— 
though you are not—and what was 
in itself respectable—an Exciseman. 
His salary was not so large certainly 
as that of the Bishop of Durham— 
or even of London—but it was cer- 
tainly larger than that of many a 
curate at that time doing perhaps 
double or treble duty in those dio- 
ceses, without much audible com- 
plaint on their part, or outcry from 
Scotland against blind and brutal 
English bishops, or against beggarly 
England, for starving her pauper- 
curates, by whatever genius or eru- 
dition adorned. Burns died an Ex- 
ciseman, it is true, at the age of 
thirty-seven ; on the same day died 
an English curate we could name, 
a surpassing scholar, and of stain- 
Jess virtue, blind, palsied, “ old and 
miserably poor,’—without as much 
money as would bury him; and no 
wonder, for he never had the salary 
of a Scotch Exciseman. 

Two blacks—nay twenty—won’t 
make a white. True—but one black 
is as black as another—and the 
Southern Pot, brazen as it is, must 
not abuse with impunity the North- 
ern Pan. But now to the right nail, 
and let us knock it on the head. 
What did England do for her own 
Bloomfield ? He was not in genius 
equal to Burns—but he was beyond 
all compare, and out of all sight, the 
best poet ever produced by Eng- 
land’s lower orders. He was the 
most spiritual shoemaker that ever 
handled an awl. The Farmer’s Boy 
is a wonderful poem—and will live 
in the poetry of England. Did Eng- 
land, then, keep Bloomfield in com- 
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forty and; scatter, fiowers along the 
smooth and sunny path that led him 
to the .grave?,,.No. He had given 
him, by some: minister or other, we 
believe Lord Sidmouth, a paltry 
place in some office or other—most 
uncongenial with all his nature and 
all his habits—of which the shabby 
salary was insufficient to purchase 
for his family even the bare neces- 
saries of life. He thus dragged out 
for many long obscure years a sick- 
ly existence, as miserable as the ex- 
istence of a good man can be made 
by narrowest circumstances—and 
all the while Englishmen were scoff- 
ingly scorning, with haughty and 
bitter taunts, the patronage, that, at 
his own earnest desire, made Burns 
an Exciseman! Nay, when Southey, 
late in Bloomfield’s life, and when 
it.was drawing mournfully to a close, 
om peer a contribution for his be- 
oof, and put down his own L.§, 
how):many purse-strings were un- 
tied? How much fine gold was 
poured out for the indigent son of 
genius and virtue? Shame shufiles 
the sum out of sight—for it was not 
sufficient to have bought the manu- 
mission of an old negro slave ! 

With many noble virtues, Burns 
was at last a man of a troubled, a 
distempered, a diseased moral mind 
—and even to know how to have 
done good to him—permanently— 
was most difficult; while in those 
disturbed and distracted times, still 
more difficult was it to carry into 
execution any designs for his good— 
and much was there even to excuse 
his countrymen then in power for 
looking upon him with an evil eye. 
But Bloomfield led a pure, peaceable, 
and blameless life. Easy, indeed, 
would it have been to make him 

y—but he was as much forgot- 
ten as if he had been dead—and 
when he died—did England mourn 
over him—or after having denied 
him bread, give him so much asa 
stone? No. He dropt into the grave 
with no other lament, we ever heard 
of, but a few copies of indifferent 
verses in some of the Annuals, and 
seldom or never now does one hear 
a whisper of his name. O fie! well 
may the white rose blush red—and 
the red rose turn pale! Let England 
then leave Scotland to her shame 
about Burns—and, thinking of her 
own treatment of Bloomfield, cover 
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her own face with both her hands— 
and confess that it was most base. 
At least let her not impudently abuse 
us for the same sin—committed 
against greater genius, but less hal- 
lowed by virtue ;—and if she will not 
hang down her head in humiliation 
for her own neglect of her own 
“ poetic child,” let her not hold it 
high over Scotland for the neglect of 
hers—justified as that neglect was 
by many things—and since, in some 
measure, expiated by a whole na- 
tion’s tears, shed over the laurels on 
her great poet’s grave! 

hew! here have we been abso- 
lutely working ourselves up into a 
passion about two dead men! 


“ After life’s fitful fever they sleep well,” 


and peace now lies on both their 
graves in a shroud of snow! 

Snow! Beautiful as it yet is to our 
eyes, even through our spectacles, 
how grey—in imagination—it looks 
beside the snow that used to come 
with the long winters that glorified 
the earth in our youth, till the white 
lustre was more delightful even than 
the green—and we prayed that the 
fine fleecy flakes might never cease 
falling waveringly aa the veil of 
the sky. No sooner comes the Win- 
ter now, than he is away again to 
one of the poles. Then, it was a 
year in itselfi—a whole life. We re- 
member slides a quarter of a mile 
long, on level meadows; and some 
not less deep, down the sides of hills 
that to us were mountains. No boy 
can slide on one leg now—not a 
single shoe seems to have sparables. 
The florid style of skating shews that 
that fine art is degenerating; and, 
except in a Torry, we look in vain 
for the grand simplicity of the mas- 
ters that spread-eagled in the age of 
its perfection. A change has come 
over the spirit of the curler’s dream. 
They seem to our ears indeed to 
have “ quat their roaring play.” The 
cry of “ swoop-swoop” is heard still 
—but oh! a faint, feeble, and unim- 
passioned cry, compared with that 
that used, on the Mearns Brother« 
Loch, to make the welkin ring, and 
for a moment to startle the moon and 
stars—those in the sky, as well ae 
those below the ice—till again the tu- 
mult subsided—and lo! all the host 
of heaven above and beneath serene 
as a world of dreams, Is it not even 

U 
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so, Shepherd? Oh! what is a rink 
now on a pond in Duddingstone po- 
licy, to the rinks that rang and roared 
of old on the Loch o’ the Lowes, 
when every stone, circled in a glo- 
rious halo of spray, seemed instinct 
with spirit, to obey, along all its 
flight, the voice of him that launched 
it on its unerring aim, and some- 
times, in spite of his awkward skill- 
lessness, when the fate of the game 
hung on its own single crank, went 
cannonading through all obstacles, 
till it fell asleep, like a beauty as it 
was, just as it kissed the Tee! 
Again we see—again we sit in the 


- Snow-House, built by us boys out of 


a drift in the minister’s glebe, a 
drift—judging by the steeple—which 
was sixty—about twenty feet high— 
and pure as marble. The roof was 
all strewed with diamonds, which 
frost saved from the sun. The porch 
of the Palace was pillared—and the 
character of the building outside, 
was, without any servile imitation— 
for we worked in the glow of original 
genius—and none of us had then ever 
seen itself or its picture—wonder- 
fully like the Parthenon. Entering, 
ou found yourself in a superb hall, 
ighted up—not with gas, for up to 
that era, gas had never been used 
excep¢ in Pandemonium—but with a 
vast multitude of farthing-candles— 
each in aturnip stuck into the wall 
—while a chandelier of frozen snow- 
branches pendent from the roof set 
that presence-chamber in a blaze. 
On a Throne at the upper end sat 
Young Christopher North—then the 
king of boys, as now of men—and 
roud were his subjects to do him 
omage. In niches all round the 
side-walls were couches covered 
with hare, rabbit, foumart, and foxes 
skins—furnished by those animals 
slain by us in the woods and among 
the rocks of that silvan and moor- 
land parish—the regal Torus alone 
being spread with the dun-deer’s 
hide from Lochiel Forest in Locha- 
ber. Then old airs were sung—in 
sweet single voice—or in full chorus 
that startled the wandering night- 
traveller on his way to the lone 
Kingswell—and then in the interme- 
diate push, old tales were told “ of 
ag oom or fairy” —or of Wal- 
ace Wight at the Barns of Ayr, or 
the Brigg o’ Stirling—or a glorious 


ae 
outlaw, harbouring in caves among 


the Cartlane Craigs,—or of Robert 
Bruce the Deliverer, on his shelty, 
cleaving in twain the skull of Bohun 
the English knight, on his thunder- 
ing war-steed, armed cap-a-pie, while 
the King of Scotland had nothing on 
his unconquered head but his golden 
crown. Tales of the Snow-house! 
Oh, that we had but the genius to 
recall you to life in undying song ! 
Nor was our Frozen Hall at times 
uncheered by the smiles of beauty. 
With those smiles was heard the 
harmless love-whisper, and the harm- 
less kiss of love. For the cottages 
poured forth their little lasses in 
flowerlike bands, nor did their pa- 
rents fear to trust them in the Fairy 
Frozen Palace, where Christopher 
was king. Sometimes the old people 
themselves came to see the Wonders 
of the Lamp, and on a snow-table 
stood a huge bowl—not of snow— 
that steamed with nectar that made 
Hyems smile as he hung his beard 
over the fragrant vapour. Nay, the 
minister himself—with his mother 
and sister—whose souls are now in 
heaven—were with us in our fan- 
tastic festivities—and gave to the 
architecture of our Palace their 
wondering praise. Then Andrew 
Lyndsey, the blind Paisley musician, 
a Latin scholar, who knew where 
Cremona stood—struck up on his fa- 
mous fiddle, jig or strathspey—and 
the swept floor, in a moment, was 
alive, with a confused flight of four- 
some reels, each begun and end- 
ed with kisses, and maddened by 
many a whoop and yell—so like sa- 
vages were we in our glee, dancing at 
the marriage of some island king! 
Fifty years have fled since that 
Snow-Palace melted away—and of 
all who danced there, how many are 
now alive! Pshaw! as many pro- 
bably as then danced any where 
else. It would never do to live for 
ever—let us then live well and wise- 
ly—and when death comes—from 
that sleep how blessed to awake! 
in a region where is no frost—no 
snow—but the sun of eternal life. 
Dreaming of that Snow-Palace—we 
remember the description of another 
by Cowper—more magnificent, no 
doubt—but to our imagination not 
half so dear ! 
** Less worthy of applause, though more 
admired, 
Because a novelty, the work of man, 
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Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ, 

Thy most magnificent and mighty freak, 

The wonder of the North. No forest fell, 

When thou wouldst build; no quarry 
sent its stores 

T enrich thy walls ; but thou didst hew 
the floods, 

And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 

In such a palace Aristeus found 

Cyrene, when he bore the plaintive tale 

Of his lost bees to her maternal ear ; 

In such a palace Poetry might place 

The armoury of Winter; where his 


troops, 

The gloomy clouds, find weapons, arrowy 
sleet, 

Skin-piercing volley, blossom- bruising 
hail, 


And snow, that often blinds the travel- 
ler’s course, 

And wraps him in an unexpected tomb. 

Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 

No sound of hammer or of saw was 
there : 

Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 

Were soon conjein’d, nor other cement 


ask’d 

Than water interfused to make them 
one. 

Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all 
hues, 


Illumined every side ; a watery light 

Gleam’d through the clear transpareucy, 
that seem’d 

Another moon new risen, or meteor 
fall’n 

From Heaven to Earth, of lambent flame 
serene. 

So stood the brittle prodigy ; though 
smooth 

And slippery the materials, yet frost- 
bound, 

Firm as a rock. Nor wanted aught 
within, 

That royal residence might well befit, 

For grandeur or for use. Long wavy 


wreaths 

Of flowers, that fear’d no enemy but 
warmth, 

Blush’d on the pannels. Mirror needed 
none 


Where all was vitreous; but in order due 

Convivial table and commodious seat 

(What seem’d at least commodious seat) 
were there; 

Sofa, and couch, and high-built throne 
august, 

The same lubricity was found in all, 

And all was moist to the warm touch ; 
a scene 

Of evanescent glory, once a stream, 

And soon to slide into a stream again. 

Alas! twas but a mortifying stroke 

Of undesign’d severity, that glanced 

( Made by a monarch) on her own estate, 





On human grandeur and the courts of 
kings. 

*T was transient in its nature, as in show 

*T was durable ; as worthless, as it seem’d 

Intrinsically precious ; to the foot 

Treacherous and false; it smiled, and it 
was cold.” 


Mercy on us! what a hubbub!— 
Can the harriers be hunting in such 
a snow-fall as this, and is poor pussy 
in view before the whole murderous 

ack, opening in full cry on her 
ensae? Why—Imagination, thou 
art an ass, and thy long ears at all 
times greedy of deception! ’Tis buta 
Country School-house pouring forth 
its long imprisoned stream of life 
as in a sudden sunny thaw, the Mad 
Master flying in the van of his helter- 
skelter scholars, and the whole yell- 
ing mass precipitated, many of them 
headlong, among the snow. Well do 
we know the fire-eyed Poet-Peda- 
gogue, who, more outrageous than 
Apollo, has “ ravished all the Nine.” 
Ode, elegy, epic, tragedy, or farce— 
all come alike to him; and of all the 
bards we have ever known—and the 
sum-total cannot be under a thou- 
sand—he alone, judging from the 
cock and the squint of his eye, labours 
under the blessing or the curse—we 
wot not whilk it be—of perpetual 
inspiration. A rare eye, too, is his 
at the setting of a springe for wood- 
cocks, or tracking a mawkin on the 
snow. Nota dare-devil in the school 
that durst follow the indentations of 
his toes and fingers up the wall of 
the old castle to the holes just below 
the battlements, to thrust his arm up 
to the elbows harrying the martins’ 
nests. The corbies ken the shape of 
his shoulders, as craftily he thrids 
the wood; and let them build their 
domicile as high as the swinging 
twigs will bear its weight, agile as 
squirrel, and as foumart ferocious, 
up speels, by the height undizzied, 
the Dreadless Dominie ; and should 
there be fledged or puddock-haired 
oung ones among the wool, whirl- 
ing with guttural cawings down a 
hundred feet descent, on the hard 
rooty ground-floor from which 
springs pine, oak, or ash, driven out 
is the life, with a squelsh and a 
squash, from the worthless carrion. 
At swimming we should not boggle 
to back him for the trifle of a cool 
hundred against the best survivor 
among those water-serpents, 
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Turner, Dr Bedale, Lieutenant Eken- 
head, Lord Byron, Leander, and 
Ourselves—while, with the steel 
shiners on his soles, into what a set 
of ninnies in their ring would he 
not reduce the Edinburgh Skating 
Club! 

Saw ye ever a Snow-ball Bicker ? 
Never! Then look there with all 
the eyes in your head—only be- 
ware of a bash on the bridge of your 
nose, a bash that shall dye the snow 
in your virgin blood. The Poet- 
Pedagogue, alias the Mad Dominie, 
has chosen the six stoutest strip- 
lings for his allies, and, at the head of 
that Sacred Band, offers battle to Us 
at the head of the whole School. Nor 
does that formidable force decline 
the combat. Lo! how war levels all 
foolish distinctions of scholarship ! 
Booby is Dux now, and Dux Booby 
—and the obscure dunce is changed 
into an illustrious hero. 


“ The combat deepens—on ye brave, 

Who rush to glory or the grave! 

Wave, Nitton,* all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy schoolery !” 


Down from the mount on which 
it had been drawn up in battle array, 
in solid square comes the school- 
army, with shouts that might waken 
the dead, and inspire with the breath 
of life the nostrils of the Great Snow- 
Giant built up at the end of yonder 
avenue, and hardened like marble 
by last night’s frost. But there lies 
a fresh fall—and a better day for a 
Bicker never rose flakily from the 
yellow East. Far out of distance, 
and prodigal of powder, lying three 
feet deep on the flats, and heaped up 
in drifts to tree and chimney-top, 
the tirailleurs, flung out in front, com- 
mence the conflict by a shower of 
balls that from the bosom of the yet 
untrodden snow between the two 
battles, makes spin the shining sur- 
face like spray. Then falling back 
on the main body, they find their 
places in the foremost rank, and the 
whole mottled mass, grey, blue, and 
scarlet, moves onwards o’er the 
whiteness, a moment ere they close, 


** Calm as the breeze, but dreadful as the 
storm !” 


“ Let fly,” cries a clear voice—and 
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the Snow-ball-Storm hurtles through 
the sky. Just then the valley-mouth 
blew sleety in the faces of the foe— 
their eyes, as if darkened with snuff 
or salt, blinked bat-like—and with 
erring aim flew their feckless return 
to that shower of frosty fire. Inces- 
sant is the silent cannonade of the 
resistless School—silent but when 
shouts proclaim the fall or flight of 
some doughty champion in the ad- 
verse legion. 

See—see—the Sacred Band are 
broken! The cravens take igno- 
miniously to flight—and the Mad 
Dominie and Bob Howie alone are 
left to bear the brunt of battle. A 
dreadful brotherhood! But the bash- 
ing balls are showered upon them 
right and left from a hundred cata- 
pultic arms—and the day is going 
sore against them, though they fight 
less like men than devils. Hurra! 
the Dominie’s down, and Bob stag- 
gers. “ Guards, up and at them !” 
“ A simultaneous charge of cocks, 
hens, and earocks !” No sooner said 
than done. Bob Howie is buried— 
and the whole School is trampling on 
its Master! 


** Oh, for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died !” 


The smothered ban of Bob, and the 
stifled denunciations of the Dominie, 
have echoed o’er the hill, and, lo! 


“* Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell,” 


The Runaways, shaking the snows 
of panic from their shoulders, 


“ Like dew-drops from the lion’s mane,” 


come rushing to the rescue. Two 
of the Six tremble and turn. The 
high heroic scorn of their former 
selves urge the Four to renew the 
charge, and the sound of their feet 
on the snow is like that of an earth- 
quake. What bashes on bloody noses ! 
What bungings-up of eyes! Of lips 
what slittings! Red is many a spit- 
tle! And as the coughing urchin 
groans, and claps his hand to his 
mouth, distained is the snow-ball 
that drops unlaunched at his feet! 





* The capital of Mearns in the West, 











— 
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The School are broken—their hearts 
die within them—and—can we trust 
our blasted eyes ?—the White Livers 
shew the white feather, and fly! O 
shame! Osorrow! Osin! they turn 
their backs and fly! Disgraced are 
the mothers that bore them—and 
“ happy in my mind,’ wives and 
widows, “ were ye that died,” un- 
doomed to hear the tidings of this 
wretched overthrow ! Heavens and 
earth! sixty are flying before six !— 
and half of sixty—oh! that we should 
record it!—are pretending to be 
dead ! ! Would indeed that the snow 
were their winding-sheet, so that it 
might but hide their dishonour ! 

Lo! the Mad Dominie! like Hec- 
tor issuing from the gates of Troy, 
and driving back the Greeks to their 
ships; or rather—hear, Spirit of 
Homer !—like some great, shaggy, 
outlandish Wolf-Dog, that hathswum 
ashore from some strange wreck, 
and, after a fortnight’s famine on 
the bare sea-cliffis, been driven by 
the hunger that gnaws his stomach 
like a cancer, and a thirst-fever that 
can only be slaked in blood, to 
venture prowling for prey up the 
vale, till, snuffing the scent of a flock 
of sheep—after some grim tiger-like 
creeping on his belly—he springs at 
last, with huge long spangs, on the 
woolly people, with bull-like growl- 
ings quailing their poor harmless 
hearts—and then fast throttling them, 
one after another—as it might seem 
rather in’:wantonness of rage than in 
empty pangs—he lies down at last in 
the midst of all the murdered car- 
casses, licking the blood off his flews 
and paws—and then, looking and 
listening round with his red turbid 
all sharp-pointed ears savagely 
erect, conscious of his crime, and 
fearful of punishment—soon as he 
sees and hears that all the coast is 
clear and still, again he gloatingly 
fastens his tusks behind the ears, and 
then eats into the kidneys of the fat- 
test of the flock, till, sated with gore 
and tallow, he sneaks stealthily into 
the wood, and coiling himself up all 
his wiry length—now no longer lank, 
but swollen and knotted like that of 
adeer-devouring snake—he falls sul- 
lenly asleep, and re-banquets in a 
dream of murder! 

That simile was conceived in the 
spirit of Dan Homer, but delivered 
in that of Kit North. No matter. 





Like two such Wolf-Dogs are now 
Bob Howie and the Mad Dominie— 
and the School like such silly sheep. 
And lo! those other hell-dogs are 
leaping in the rear—and to the eyes 
of fear and flight each one of the Six 
seems more many-headed than Cer- 
berus, while their mouths kindle the 
frosty air into fire, and thunderbolts 
pursue the — of the panic. 

Such and so imaginative is not 
only mental but corporal fear! What 
though it be but a Snow-Bicker! 
The air, so far from being darkened, 
is brightened by the balls, as in many 
a curve they describe their airy 
flight—some hard as stones—some 
soft as slush—some blae and drippy 
in the cold-hot hand that launches 
them on the flying foes, and these 
are the teazers—some almost trans- 
parent to the cerulean sky, and bro- 
ken ere they reach their aim, abor- 
tive “armamentaria ceeli’””—and some 
useless from the first, and felt, as 
they leave the palm, to be fozier than 
the foziest turnip, and unfit to bash 
a fly ! 

Far and wide, over hill, bank, and 
brae, are spread the flying School ! 
Squads of them, and at sore sixes and 
sevens, are making for the frozen 
woods. Alas! poor covert now in 
their naked leaflessness for the strick- 
en deer! Twos and threes, in mi- 
serable plight, floundering in drift- 
wreaths! And here and there—wo- 
fullest sight of all—single boys dis- 
tractedly ettling at the sanctuaries of 
distant houses—and with their heads 
all the while insanely twisted back 
over their shoulders, and the glare of 
their eyes fixed frightfully on the 
swift-footed Mad Dominie, souse over 
neck and ears, bubble and squeak, 
precipitated into traitorous pitfall, 
and ina moment evanished from this 
—— world! 

isturbed crows fly away a short 
distance—and alight silent—the mag- 
pies chatter pert even in alarm— 
the lean kiae collected on the lown 
sides of braes, wonder at the rip- 
pet—their horns moving—but not 
their tails—while the tempest-tamed 
bull—almost dull now as an ox-— 
gives a short sullen grow] as he fee- 
bly paws the snow. 

But who is he—the tall slender 
youth—slender, but sinewy—a wiry 
chap—seemingly six feet on his 
stocking-soles—and on his stocking- 
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tice—and Kit North—that is, We of 
the Olden and the Golden Time—ad- 
vance into the debateable ground 
between the two armies with a 
frozen branch in our hand as a fl 


soles he stands—for the snow has 
sucked the shoes from his feet—that 
plants himself like an oak sapling, 
rooted ankle-deep on a knoll, and 
there, like a juvenile Jupiter Stator, 
with voice and arm arrests the flight, 
and fiercely gesticulating vengeance 
on the insolent foe, recalls and rallies 
the shattered School, that he may 
re-lead them to victory? The Phan- 
tom of avisionary dream! Kir Nort 
HimsELF— 


** In life’s morning march when his spirit 
was young.” 


And once ona day was that Figure— 
Ours! Then like a chamois-hunter 
of the Alps! Now, alas, like 
* But be hush’d, my dark spirit—for wis- 
dom condemns, 
When the faint and the feeble deplore ; 
Be strong as a rock of the ocean that 
stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore. 
Through the perils of chance and the scowl 
of disdain, 
Let thy front be unalter’d, thy courage 
elate ; 
Yeu ! even the name we have worshipp'd in 
vain 
Shall awake not a pang of remembrance 
again ; 
To bear, is to conquer our fate !” 





Half a century is annihilated as if it 
never had been—it is as if young Kit 
had become not old Kit—but were 
Tt now as then front to front 
—with but a rood of trampled snow 
between them—before the Mad Do- 
minie and Bob Howie—both the 
bravest of the brave in snow or 
stone-bicker—in street, lane, or muir- 
~ gree to hand, or single-pitch- 
ed with Black King Carey of the 
Gipsies—or in an irregular high-road 
row—two to twelve—with a gang 


‘of Irish horse-coupers from the fair 


of Glasgow returning by Portpatrick 
to Donaghadee. ‘Tis a strange 


‘thing so distinctly to see one’s self 


as he looked of yore—to lose one’s 
present frail personal identity in 
that of the powerful past! Or rather 
to admire one’s self as he was, with- 
out consciousness of the mean vice 
of egoism, because of the pity al- 
most bordering on contempt, with 
which one regards one’s self as he 
?s, shrivelled up into a sort of shrimp 
of a man—or blown out into a floun- 
der! 

The Snow-Bicker owns an armis- 
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of truce. The Mad Dominie love 
us, because then-a-days—bating and 
barring the cock and the squint of 
his eye—we were like himself a 
Poet, and while a goose continued 
standing on one leg, could have com- 
ong one joliy act of a tragedy, or 
ook of an epic, while Bob, God 
bless him, to guard us from scathe, 
would have risked his life against a 
whole craal of tinkers. With open 
arms they come forward to receive 
us—but our blood is up—and we 
are jealous of the honour of the 
School which has received a stain 
which must be wiped out in blood. 
Oh! from what mixed motives act 
boys and men in the deeds deemed 
most heroic, and worthy of the meed 
of everlasting fame! Even so is it 
now with us—when sternly looking 
at the other Six, and then respect- 
fully eyeing the Mad Dominie, to 
speak of ourselves almost in the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare— 
‘“ The Prince of Wales stepp’d out be- 
fore the king, 
And challenged either of them to single 
fight ;” 
not at long bowls—but toe to toe at 
the scratch on the snow, with the 
naked mawlies—especially 


* Yon trembling coward who forsook his 
master,” 

the brawny boy with the red shock- 

head, the Craven with the carrots, 

who, by moonlight nights, 


* Round the stacks with the lasses at 
bogles to play,” 


had dared to stand between us and 
the Ladye of our Love. Off fly our 
jackets and stocks—it is not a day 
for buff—and at it like bull-dogs. 
Twice before had we fought him— 
at our own option—over the bonnet 
—for ’twas a sturdy villain, and fa- 
mous for the cross-buttock. But now, 
after the first close, in which we lose 
the fall—with straight right-handers, 
we keep him at off-fighting—and lo! 
a gush of blood from his smeller. 
“ How do you like that, Ben?” Giving 
his head, with amad rush, he makes 
a plunge with his heavy left—for he 
was kerr-handed—at our stomach. 
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But a dip of our right elbow caught 
the blow, to the loud admiration of 
Bob Howie—and even the Mad Do- 
minie—the umpire—could not choose 
but smile. Like lightning, our left 
returns between the ogles—and Ben 
bites the snow. Three cheers from 
the school—and, lifted on the knee 
of his second, Jamie Wallace, since 
signalized at Waterloo, and now a 
Colonel of Horse— 


“ He grins horribly a ghastly smile,” 
and is brought up staggering to the 
scratch. We know that we have him 
—and ask considerately, “ what he 
means by winking?” And now we 
play around him, 

“ Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play.” 


He is brought down now to our own 
weight—then ten stone jimp—his 
eyes are momently getting more 
and more piglike—water-logged, like 
those of Queen Bleary, whose stone- 
image lies in the echoing aisle of the 
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old Abbey-church of Paisley—and, 
bat-blind, he hits past our head and 
body—like an awkward hand at the 
flail, when drunk, thrashing corn. 
Another hit on the smeller—and a 
stinger on the throat-apple—and 
down he sinks like a poppy—deaf to 
the call of time—and victory smiles 
us from the bright blue skies. 
“ Hurra—hurra—hurra! Christopher 
for ever!” and perched aloft, astride 
on the shoulders of Bob Howie—He, 
the Invincible, gallops with us all 
over the field, followed by the shout- 
ing School, exulting that Ben the 
Bully has at last met with an over+ 
throw. We exact an oath from him 
that he will never again meddle with 
Meg Whitelaw—shake hands cor- 
dially—and 


“ Off to some other game we all together 
flew!” 


And so ended the famous Snow- 
Bicker of Pedmount, now immortal- 
ized in our Prose-Poem. 


Fyrre IV. 


Some men, it is sarcastically said, 
are boys all life-long, and carry with 
them their puerility to the grave. 
’Twould be well for the world were 
there in it more of those 


“ Sound, healthy children of the God of 
heaven !” 


By way of proving their manhood, 
we have heard grown-up people 
abuse their own boyhood—forgetting 
what our great philosophical poet has 
told them, that 


“ The boy is father of the man,” 


and thus libelling the author of their 
existence. A poor boy indeed must 
he have been, who submitted to mi- 
sery when the sun was new in hea- 
ven. Did he hate or despise the 
flowers around his feet, congratula- 
ting him on being young like them- 
selves? The stars, young always, 
though heaven only knows how many 
million years old, every night spark- 
ling in happiness which they mani- 
festly wished him to share? Did he 
indeed in his heart believe that the 
‘moon, in spite of her shining mid- 
night face, was made of green cheese? 
Or as Bloomfield said of Suffolk kib- 
bock, 


“ Of three-times skimm’d sky-blue ?” 


Not only are the foundations dug and 
laid in boyhood, of all the knowledge 
and the feelings of our prime, but the 
ground-flat too built, and often the 
second story of the entire superstruc- 
ture, from the windows of which, the 
soul looking out, beholds nature in 
her state, and leaps down, unafraid 
of a fall on the green or white bosom 
of earth, to join with hymns the front 
of the procession. The soul after- 
wards perfects her palace—building 
up tier after tier of all imaginable 
orders of architecture—till the sha- 
dowy roof, gleaming with golden cu- 
polas, like the cloud-region of the 
setting sun, sets the heavens a-blaze. 

Gaze up on the most glorious idea 
—gaze down on the most profound 
emotion—and you will know and 
feel in a moment that it is not a new 
birth. You become a devout belie- 
ver in the Pythagorean and Platonic, 
and Wordsworthian doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis and reminiscence, and 
are awed by the mysterious con- 
sciousness of the thought “ Berore!” 
Try then to fix the date of any high 
feeling, and back travels your soul, 
now groping its way in utter dark- 
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ness, and now in darkness visible— 


now launching along long lines of 
steady lustre, such as the moon throws 
on the broad bosoms of starry lakes 
— arrayed in sudden contrast, 
an 


“ Blind with excess of light !” 


But back let it travel as best or worst 
it may, through and amidst eras after 
eras of the wan or radiant past, yet 
never, never, except for some sweet 
instant of delusion breaking dew- 
drop-like at a touch, a breath—never, 
never during all that perilous pil- 
grimage—and perilous must it be, 
haunted by so many ghosts—may the 
soul reach or rest at the shrine it 
seeks—at the fountain from which 
first flowed that feeling whose origin 
seems to have been out of the world 
of time—dare we say—in eternity ! 

Read now Wordsworth’s sublime 
Ode, “ Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Early Child- 
hood,” and acknowledge—Thou who 
hast so foolishly scorned that Season 
so near the Sources—that there are 
“ more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy.” Study but this one stanza— 
and ever after let thy cradle—creak- 
ing and uncomfortable though it may 
have been to thy peevish self and all 
the household—ideally rock in the 
light of consecration. 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 
And not in utter nakedness, 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Before the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it 
flows— 
He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the 
east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


But let us make our escape from 
the Eleusinian Mysteries of this es- 
oteric creed—and present a plain 
practical exposition of exoteric doc- 
trine to our pupils, the people—the 
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great run of the race. “Be ye edu- 
cated all,” we cry, but that cry being 
interpreted, means, “ Educate your- 
selves ;” and that again signifies, “ In 
whatever school you study, let the 
head master—we beg her pardon— 
the head mistress—be Nature! A 
man or woman may be taught many 
things out of primers when well- 
stricken in years. But there are 
far more things needful for them to 
know, beyond the communicating 
power of Brougham or Birkbeck. 
Oh! that life were so constituted in 
our land, that every human soul 
might have fair play in this world 
of trial! But alas! how many mil- 
lions of them we call free are born— 
and bred—live and die—slaves! Here 
in this Island, 


** Set like an emerald in the silver sea,” 


hath slavery, and the slave-trade, 

established their strongholds. No 

day-denied diggers, 

“* Plunged deep down beneath the swarthy 
mine,” 


are more hopelessly shut out from 
the “ Sun’s glad beams,’ than are 
the melancholy millions whom we 
insult, by telling them that they are 
free, because, forsooth, Briton-born! 
Plutus is our God—and all his idol- 
aters are at once tyrants and slaves. 
True—and thank God for it—the lash 
falls not here, on the bare back of 
the pauper—if he withhold his horny 
hands trom crime. If he do not, 
then away with him to the Hulks— 
the Bermudas, or the Gallows. But 
a lash of scorpions is inflicted on his 
heart. The scourge of the mid-day 
sun smites him—the moon sees his 
wan face at work—and yet, the 
wretch—toil as he may, till he is 
sweated to the brink of death— 
starves mid a starving family—and 
is buried at the expense of the parish 
—a skeleton. 
What an exaggerated picture ! 


“ Methinks we hear some gentle spirit 
cry.” 
Yes—it is exaggerated far beyond 
the truth—as a picture of the com- 
mon condition of the common peo- 
ple. But not more so—not so much 
so—as the pictures of female negro- 
slaves, kneeling, with fettered legs 
and arms, under the cart-whip of 
Saracen-headed overseers, Both are 
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true—and both are false—true as 
individual pictures—alas ! too many 
—false as general pictures of slavery, 
either in corn and cotton, or sugar 
and rum Islands. But here the misery 
is at our own doors—and within 
reach not only of our open eyes, but 
of our open hands—yet it groans 
and growls unheeded by those sen- 
sual sentimentalists thatrun in search 
of wretchedness that raves beyond 
seas, and turn aside—not that they 
may not trample upon—but that they 
may escape relieving him—the beg- 
gar perishing on the pavement, with- 
in a few steps of their own porch. 
And this is—Charity ! 

Under such a system, the political 
economist comes forward with his 
Manual of the Best Means of remo- 
‘ving Misery—and let us for a mo- 
ment notice his nostrums—let Chris- 
topher North, in his Winter Rhap- 
sody, follow John Ramsay M‘Cul- 
loch in his—and let the world decide 
to which Rhapsodist the greater por- 
tion of common sense belongs— 
whether in our poetical-prose, or his 
prose-prose, be embarked the rich- 
est freightage of truth. 

“ The weavers and other mecha- 
nics of Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Birmingham,” quoth our rhapsodi- 
zing sage, “ possess infinitely more 
general and extended information 
than is possessed by the agricultural 
labourer of any county in the empire. 
And this is exactly what a more un- 
prejudiced enquiry into the subject 
would have led us to anticipate. The 
various occupations in which the 
husbandman is made necessarily to 
engage, their constant liability to be 
affected by so variable a power as the 
weather, and the perpetual change in 
the appearance of the objects which 
daily meet his eyes, and with which 
he is conversant, occupy his atten- 
tion, and render him a stranger to 
that ennui and desire for extrinsic 
and adventitious excitement which 
must ever be felt by those who are 
constantly engaged in burnishing the 
point of a pin, or in performing the 
same endless routine of precisely 
similar operations. This want of ex- 
citement cannot, however, be so 
cheaply or effectually gratified in any 
other way as it may be by cultiva- 
ting—that is, by stimulating—the 
mental powers. The generality of 
workmen have no time for dissipa- 
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tion; and if they had, the wages of 
labour in all old-settled and densely 
peopled countries are too low, and 
the propensity to save and accumu- 
late too powerful, to permit any very 
large proportion of them seeking to 
divert themselves by indulging in 
riot and excess. They are thus dri- 
ven to seek for recreation in mental 
excitement; and the circumstances 
under which they are placed, afford 
them every possible facility for amu- 
sing and diverting themselves in this 
manner. By working together, they 
have constant opportunities of enter- 
ing into conversation; and a small 
individual contribution enables them 
to obtain large supplies of newspapers, 
and of the cheaper kinds of periodical 
publications.” 

This does not seem to us to be by 
any means an example of the success- 
ful application of Moral to Economi- 
cal Science. The Rhapsodist attri- 
butes the mental inferiority of the ag- 
ricultural labourer to the very causes 
which all other enquirers have agreed 
in considering of most beneficial in- 
fluence on the moral and intellectual 
being of the peasant—to the various 
occupations in which he is engaged, 
under all varieties of weather—the 
perpetual change in the appearance 
of the objects which daily meet his 
eye—and all the alternations of em- 
ployment which, throughout all the 
seasons of the year, enliven and di- 
versify rural life. These, all other 
people we ever heard of, have agreed 
in thinking to be in themselves an 
innocent and salutary excitement; 
but the Rhapsodist laments that they 
leave the peasant a stranger to that 
far more beneficial ENNuI and desire 
Sor extrinsic excitement which is ever 
felt by those who are constantly 
engaged in burnishing the point of a 

in! Why, worthy sir, if the feel- 
ings and thoughts—the moral and 
intellectual being of the peasant be 
awakened by his occupations—and 
who dare deny they are ?—what 
better excitement would you, a 
Christian moralist and political eco- 
nomist, desire that he should en- 
joy? The business is already done 
to your hands by the hands of nature 
—and little or nothing left to be 
done by you or similar sages. 

Ennui! Why, we had no notion 
that this fashionable complaint had 
become epidemic among the weavers 
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and other mechanics of Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Birmingham. How 
romantic a pensive cotton-spinner 
pining in ennui! The blue-devils 
plaguing the spinning-jenny and the 
power-loom, and moping in a pin- 
manufactory ! 

But our Rhapsodist could not have 
had all his wits about him when he 
represented his friends the weavers, 
and other mechanics, preyed upon 
by this moon-eyed demon. “ By 
working together,” quoth he, “ they 
have constant opportunities of enter- 
ing into conversation.” Have they ? 
How then, our good but inconsistent 
and self-contradicting sir, can they 
be subject to ennui, though “ enga- 
ged in es wpe the point of a pin ?” 
They must be all as joyous as larks— 
stored as their minds must be “ by 
large supplies of newspapers, and of 
the cheaper kinds of periodical 
publications.” Pray, sweet Rhapso- 
dist, do explain to us how, and why, 
and wherefore, those extensively in- 
formed mechanics, all enjoying “con- 
stant opportunities of entering into 
conversation,” should be the victims 
of ennui, and of the blue-devils ? 

But we ask our Rhapsodist, and 
surely one Rhapsodist may question 
another, without offence, on the com- 
mon subject-matter of their Rhapso- 
dies,—is the peasant less disposed to 
cultivate his mind by reading or con- 
versation at his own fireside, after 
his day’s-darg in the field, than the 
artificer, or artisan, or mechanic 
of any kind, after his day’s-darg in 
his crowded workshop? Or, is he 
less capable—more incapacitated for 
then and there doing so? We should 
think not. Let them be held equally 
disposed and equally capable—and 
no sincere lover of his kind, or of 
truth, will wish more for the one than 
for the other—yet few will deny that 
the rural labourer has some advan- 
tage here in the comparative calm, 
in the quiet and seclusion, and in 
the old-established simplicity of the 
primeval life of man, of which the 
spirit has not yet altogether left our 
land, and of which may the traces, 
however faint in too many places, 
never be obliterated. 

The character of the peasantry of 
Scotland can speak for itself—nobly 
and well—and some of its finest spi- 
rits have by their genius consecrated 
to every feeling and thinking heart, 
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their habits, their manners, their cus- 
toms, their affections, their living 
abodes, and the graves in the kirk- 
yard, where 


“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep !” 


Scotland has yet just reason to be 
proud of her peasantry, who can un- 
derstand and rejoice in the pictures 
of their own life, painted by Ramone 
Hogg, Cunningham, and Burns. Our 
Rhapsodist may care little or nothing 
for any of these things ; what he de- 
siderates in the Scotch peasant is 
“ more general and extended infor- 
mation,” such as is possessed by the 
mechanics of Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Birmingham ; and from what 
sources—pray—is this kind of gene- 
ral and extended information of those 
mechanics derived? Our Rhapso- 
dist has been so kind and consider- 
ate as to tell us, “ from a large sup- 
ply of newspapers, and of the cheap- 
er kinds of periodical works!” Not 
much amiss in their way, perhaps, 
sometimes—but why may not the pea- 
sant too occasionally drink from the 
same pure and consecrated source ? 
“A large supply,” indeed, he can 
hardly hope for, either in solitary hut 
or social clachan—he desires it not— 
nor, in our poor opinion, would he be 
the better of it—but if whiggishly in- 
clined, he can contrive regularly to 
see The Scotsman—now much more 
wholesome food for the poor man, 
be he mechanic or peasant, than it 
once was—and if he be a Tory— 
which we hope he is—then he may 
let the cheaper class of periodical 
works go to the dogs, and brighten 
his heart and his hearth with Black- 
wood’s Magazine. But besides Maga 
and the Scotsman—who live like man 
and wife—that is like cat and dog— 
there are other works to be found in 
the “ Peasant’s Nest,” which we fear 
may be too often looked for in vain 
in the dwellings of the mechanics of 
Glasgow, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham, with all their more “general and 
extended information.” Our peasants 
have their old songs and ballads that 
brighten up antiquity before their 
eyes—they have their fireside tales 
and traditions—they have histories, 
true or fabulous, or a mixture of 
truth and fable—no bad reading in 
its way—they have not seldom a 
few books of still more serious and 
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solemn import—What say you, Mr 
M‘Culloch, to some volumes of ser- 
mons, odd or in sets—with other 
works on Theology or Divinity—per- 
haps natural as well as revealed— 
forming on the window-sole of the 
spence, or on the top of the chest of 
drawers in the gudeman’s ain room, 
or haply in the awmery, safe from 
moth, fly, or spider, a small moral 
and religious library, which, when 
they have read it all through once, 
they may e’en read again ;—and to 
crown all—and oftener read of old 
than all, they have 


** The big Ha’-bible, aince their father’s 
pride.” 


It is no easy matter, we hold, to 
ascertain the comparative acuteness 
and intelligence of classes of men 
so very different from each other in 
all their habits, manners, and ways of 
life, as the mechanics of great manu- 
facturing towns, and men employed 
in agriculture. We presume that in 
all things immediately appertaining 
to their own respective occupations, 
they are pretty much on a par; but 
the townsman will probably be more 
ready and communicative than the 
countryman, and more fluent in 
speech. Many things too, of a fleet- 
ing interest, he will ‘know somethin 
about, probably not much—of which 
the other is entirely ignorant; and 
perhaps it may be said with truth, 
that his information is likely to be 
rather more miscellaneous. But can 
the quantity of mere knowledge pos- 
sessed by the generality of weavers, 
or by the generality of rural labour- 
ers either, be very considerable ? We 
suspect not. We must look, there- 
fore, rather to the quality ; and to us 
—we confess, though we speak if 
not hesitatingly, not dogmatically— 
the quality of the knowledge of the 
rural labourer seems to be, in gene- 
ral, the better of the two—for his, in 
general, is a knowledge more strictly 
appertaining to his own essential in- 
terests—his interests not as a la- 
bourer only, anxious, and properly 
anxious, about the rise or fall of 
wages, and thinking himself, not so 
~— acquainted with the laws 

y which they are regulated, but as 
a human being with a heart and a 
soul that can overflow with rational 
happiness, when the implements of 
labour are laid aside for the night,and 
he may, foran hour or so before going 
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to bed, refresh himself with an hour’s 
reading, an jhour’s thought, or an 
hour’s conversation with his house- 
hold, Mere information, such as an 
intellectual weaver may possess— 
however useful and honourable to 
him—cannot of itself constitute real 
worth ; and we must find something 
else in him of far higher value, be- 
fore we can speak proudly of his 
character. We must not, in our esti- 
mation of aman’s worth,rate too high- 
ly his mere knowledge, however 
“ general and extensive,” after the 
fashion of that of the more enlighten- 
ed among the weavers and other 
mechanics of Glasgow, Manches- 
ter, or Birmingham. It isa tendency 
of the times to do so; and philan- 
thropists seem now-a-days satisfied, 
if the lower orders be what is called 
tolerably intelligent, not looking into 
their hearts with a humane concern 
for that far better well-being, without 
which they may be good men in the 
market, but any thing but good men 
in their own houses—and seldom or 
never at — Pans is not said 
with any view of disparaging plans 
for the Education of the Peop bs for 
he who would deny education to 
any one of his brethren, would there- 
by shew that his own had been 
neglected or perverted ; but it is said 
with the view of condemning as 
worthless—or worse than worthless 
—such education as our Rhapsodist 
eulogizes, one derived from “a large 
supply of newspapers, and the 
cheaper kinds of periodical works ;” 
or if that be not his meaning, an 
education which, when “ perfected,” 
induces the “ weaver or other me- 
chanic,” whom it has enlightened, to 
devote all his leisure hours to such 
sources of that “ more general and 
extended information,” by which he 
is made so very inferior a being to 
the poor peasant who may rarely see 
but one newspaper, and that one not 
tillit be as old atleast as the full moon. 
Granting then, for a moment, to our 
Rhapsodist, that the “ weavers and 
other mechanics of Glasgow, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham,” are gene- 
rally much more acute—which, now 
that the moment is gone, we beg 
leave most peremptorily to deny, 
and utterly to “ reprobate the idea” 
—than the peasants of the Carse of 
Gowrie, or the shepherds of Twed- 
dale—that acuteness would wei 
little with us in our estimate of 
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worth of their character; for such 
sort of acuteness is very often found 
to belong to men of little or no moral 
feeling, and of the most profligate 
habits. It is not a quality—however 
useful it may be—that of itself ex- 
cites much respect; nor ought it, on 
any account, to be singled out as the 
quality by which we are to try, as 
bya test, even the intellectual—much 
less surely the moral characters—of 
different orders of men. 

With regard to the general and 
extended information of the weavers 
and other mechanics of Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, we 
confess ourselves somewhat scepti- 
cal. Very remarkable men some- 
times appear among them ; and gene- 
rally speaking, their information is 
creditable to the class. But Scot- 
land this day as of ol\d—and we speak 
of Scotland, simply because we hap- 
pened to be born and nowlive there 
—has many men among her rural 
population of a far higher and nobler 
stamp. Perhaps to the formation or 
upholding of such characters, a rural 
life is essential. Setting them out 
of the question—such peasants, shep- 
herds, and herdsmen as would try 
the intellectual strength of both us 
Rhapsodists, and haply give us a fall 
—and whose moral and religious cha- 
racter is worthy not of admiration 
but reverence ; the inhabitants of the 
country—in the northern part of 
our island—have hitherto been far 
better educated than those of any of 
the towns in Britain, and taking one 
with another, have been a higher 
order of human beings. The educa- 
tion that made them so, has never 
been of the kind eulogised by our 
Rhapsodist ; for, by his own account, 
they have never had “ a large supply 
of newspapers, and of the cheaper 
sort of periodical works.” 

Our Rhapsodist, in speaking of 
human nature, speaks like an Oracle. 
We do not mean that he speaks as if 
he were inspired ; but, sitting like a 
priest, on the stuffed leather of a tri- 
pod, in the penetralia of his own 
study-shrine, he thence, in a gruff 
voice, —- forth responses, which, 
wise as they may look, are far in- 
deed from setting at rest the Gene- 
ral Question. us, our Oracular 


Rhapsodist declares that the me- 
chanics in large towns are not per- 
mitted by the laws of human nature 
to divert themselves by indulging in 


riot and excess. “ The propensity 
to save and accumulate is too power- 
ful!” That propensity, powerful as 
it is, it seems to us, who are no Sir 
Oracle, is often met by another as 
powerful, and 

‘© When Greek meets Greek, then comes 

the tug of war !"— 

We mean the propensity to spend 
and scatter. Many, it is true, are the 
close-fisted fellows among mechanics 
in large towns—absolute misers— 
who contrive to sneak through so- 
cial life without ever paying their 
shot. Such scamps are generally so- 
ber—they have not the souls to get 
drunk. But treat them to blazes of 
blue ruin—and they make their first 
appearance, with distinguished suc- 
cess, in the character of David’s Sow. 
But how many open-handed lads 
there are, who are miserable till they 
have melted their wages—whether 
paid in paper or gold—into the curse 
of life! The common run of me- 
chanics are neither misers nor spend- 
thrifts—but anxious, from the dic- 
tates of reason, to save and accu- 
mulate, and desirous, from the dic- 
tates of passion, to spend and scatter 
—and hence their mixed and melan- 
choly life—its lights and shadows— 
one week drunk and another sober— 
for nature permits, nay, impels, her 
children to display inconsistencies of 
conduct that must often perplex our 
Rhapsodist, in his most dogged de- 
termination to see all men who live 
in large towns, in old-settled coun- 
tries, not only unable, from low 
wages, to divert themselves, by in- 
dulging in riot and debauchery, but 
not permitted to do so, by “ the 
powerful propensity to accumulate 
and save;” all setting their faces 
against every kind of intoxication, 
whether of women or wine; and by 
the saving grace of the “ auri sacra 
fames,” (our Rhapsodist’s darling 
quotation from the Classics, ) led past 
the temptation of the open doors of 
sin! 

That mechanics, in great towns, in 
old-settled countries, have seldom 
wages high enough to enable or in- 
duce ‘any great part of them to in- 
dulge in dissipation, we must, in spite 
of our Rhapsodist’s imperious dic- 
tum, say that nobody who knows any 
thing of the ruinous fluctuations in- 
cident to manufactures through com- 
merce, can for a moment believe. 
That the majority are tolerably well- 
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behaved and sober, in ordinary times, 
we cheerfully grant ; but a man must 
shut his eyes, and put cotton into his 
ears, who intends to walk the streets 
of a great manufacturing town, even 
by day—and if by night, he had better 
leave both his eyes and ears at home 
—without seeing and hearing the 
din and disorder of a wide-spread 
and profligate dissipation. Ennui 
itself—the plague it seems of un- 
washed artificers—although it possi- 
bly may make those who suffer under 
it, fly for relief to newspapers and 
the cheaper sort of periodical works 
—willfar more frequently, we should 
opine, drive them to the gin-shop, or 
worse places—or to the druggists’ 
shops—for we have heard that there 
are vulgar opium-eaters. But ba- 
nishing Ennui to fashionable or gen- 
tee] life—our Rhapsodistis a dreamer 
among men indeed, if he seriously 
believes that in old-settled countries, 
mechanics do not too often, and in 
miserable numbers—get drunk. His 
creed looks like the crotchet of some 
hare-brained rural sentimentalist, 
poetizing about towns, and not like 
an opinion adopted from reflection, 
observation, experience, and reason, 
by the Professor of Political Econo- 
my in the University of London. 
Our Rhapsodist says by “ cultiva- 
ting, that is, stimulating—the mental 
powers.” With what an air of grand 
simplicity he lets his dogmata drop 
from his lips, or trickle from his pen! 
You may stimulate a mechanic’s or 
a peasant’s mental powers by such 
reading as shall poison or kill his 
soul. You may stimulate them so 
as to impel him to burn stacks and 
break machinery—and thus elevate 
him to the gallows. Nor do we know 
any other kind of reading more like- 
ly to do so than that of “ a large sup- 
py of newspapers, and the cheaper 
‘inds of periodical works” —for they 
are not all like the tracts circulated 
by the Society for Useful and Enter- 
taining Knowledge—and many of 
them are as inflammatory—as stimu- 
lative, as if edited by “ Swing.” 
Strong spirits stimulate—but they 
destroy—and cheap gin, bad as it is 
for soul and body, for the corporeal 
and for the mental powers, is not 
more so than the cheap paper-poi- 
son of the incendiary Press. “ Cul- 
tivating, that is, stimulating!” and 
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this is the secret—of Education for 
the People! 

To know what is the real character 
and condition either of the town or 
country population of this kingdom, 
we must look a little deeper into 
both than our Rhapsodist, and not 
content ourselves“ with such a very 
superficial survey. The condition 
of rural labourers is certainly more 
steadfast than that of manufacturing 
workmen; and therefore whatever 
good and useful qualities of mind, 
or habits of conduct, are naturally 
formed and fostered by such influ- 
ences, will and must belong to the one 
rather than to the other. Such qua- 
lities and habits are of vast import- 
ance to the virtue and happiness of 
human beings ; and therein the rural 
population certainly have the advan- 
tage. It is a blessing belonging to 
their condition, and breathing its in- 
fluence over their whole life. Nor 
does it at all disprove the truth of 
this, that bad governments have it in 
their power to break in upon and 
disturb, and even, indeed, reverse 
this law. To such thwarting and 
counteracting causes all modes and 
conditions of life are alike subject; 
but we have spoken of what would 
happen, were the agency of natural 
laws notgrievously nullified or worse, 
by the ignorance and folly of pre- 
tended science. 

Finally, will our Rhapsodist doubt 
or deny, that in large towns and 
cities vice has its haunts and its 
strongholds? There is comparative 
innocence in the country. The hu- 
man heart, indeed, is the same ina 
crowded lane and in a lonely valley ; 
and it often remains the same—nay, 
the virtue of self-denial, and of 
“ holding fast its integrity,” and of 
turning away in stern disdain of 

ollution, is often witnessed—oftener 
it triumphs unwitnessed—in the cor- 
ruption of a great city, than in the 
untainted air of rural life. Such 
conquests are great, and “ verily 
they shall have their reward.” But 
on the whole, is there not a lower 
tone of morality—more laxity of 
manners among the inhabitants of 
cities—high as well as low—but of 
the low alone we now speak—than 
among country people? A greater 
license in all things is allowed—one 
family is not such a check upon an- 
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other—that moral inquisition, which 
conscience herself establishes in the 
country, cannot be in cities—evil 
deeds can be concealed there, or lost 
in the crowd—and there is the infec- 
tor and the contagion of the Plague 
of Evil. 

Gentle and judicious reader! to 
the side of which Rhapsodist dost 
thou incline ? 

But let us away like a Flamingo to 
otherscenes over the trackless snow. 

What do you mean by original 

enius? By that fine line in the 
Fenmes of Hope— 


“ To muse on Nature witha poet's eye ?” 


Why—genius—one kind of it at least 
—is transfusion of self into all out- 
ward things. The genius that does 
that—naturally, but novelly—is ori- 

inal—and now you know the mean- 
ing of one kind of original genius. 
Have we, then, Christopher North, 
that gift? Have you? Yea, both of 
Us. Our spirits animate the insensate 
earth, till she speaks, sings, smiles, 
laughs, weeps, sighs, groans, goes 
mad,and dies. Nothing easier, though 
perhaps it is wicked, than for origin- 
al genius like ours, or yours, to drive 
the earth to distraction. We wave 
our wizard hand thus—and lo! list! 
she is insane. How she howls to 
heaven, and how the maddened hea- 
ven howls back her frenzy! Two 
dreadful maniacs raging apart, but 
in communion, in one vast bedlam! 
The drift-snow spins before the hur- 
ricane, hissing like a nest of serpents, 
let loose to torment the air. What 
fierce flakes! furies! as if all the 
wasps that ever stung had been re- 
vivified, and were now careering 
part and parcel of the tempest. We 
are in a Highland Hut in the midst 
of mountains. But no land is to be 
seen any more than if we were in the 
middle of the sea. Yet a wan glare 
shews that the snowstorm is strange- 
ly shadowed by superincumbent 
cliffs; and though you cannot see, 
you hear the mountains. Rendings 
are going on, frequent, over your 
head—and all around the blind wil- 
derness—the thunderous tumblings 
down of avalanches, mixed with the 
moanings, shriekings, and yellings 
of caves, as if spirits there were 
angry with the snow-drift choking up 
the fissures and chasms in the cliffs. 
Is that the creaking, and groaning, 


and rocking, and tossing of old trees, 
afraid of being uprooted and flung 
into the spate ? 


* Red comes the river down, and loud and 
oft 
The angry spirit of the water shrieks, 


more fearful than at midnight in this 
nightlike day—whose meridian is a 
total sun eclipse. The river runs 
by, bloodlike, through the snow— 
and, short as is the reach you can 
see through the flaky gloom, that 
short reach shews that all his course 
must be terrible—more and more 
terrible—as, gathering his streams 
like a chieftain his clan—ere long he 
will sweep shieling, and hut, and 
hamlet to the sea, undermining rocks, 
cutting mounds asunder, and blow- 
ing up bridges that explode into the 
air with a roar like that of cannon. 
You sometimes think you hear thun- 
der, though you know that cannot 
be—but sublimer than thunder is 
the nameless noise so like that of 
agonized life—that eddies far and 
wide around—high and huge above 
—fear all the while being at the bot- 
tom of your heart—an objectless, 
dim, dreary, undefinable fear, whose 
troubled presence—if any mortal 
feeling be so—is indeed sublime. 
Your imagination is troubled, and 
dreams of death, but of no single 
corpse, of no single grave. Nor fear 
you for yourself, for the Hut in 
which you enjoy the storm, is safer 
than the canopied cliff-calm of the 
eagle’s nest; but your spirit is con- 
vulsed from all its deepest and dark- 
est foundations, as if by a soul-quake, 
and all that lay hidden there of the 
wild and wonderful, the pitiful and 
the strange, the terrible and pathetic, 
is now upturned in dim confusion, 
and imagination working among the 
secret treasures of the heart, creates 
out of them moods kindred and con- 
genial with the hurricane, intensify- 
ng the madness of the heaven and 
the earth, till that which sees, and that 
which is seen, that which hears, and 
that which is heard, undergo alter- 
nate mutual transfiguration; and the 
blind Roaring Day—at once sub- 
stance, shadow, and soul—is felt to 
be one with ourselves, and the blend- 
ed whole, either the Live-Dead, or 
the Dead-Alive ! 

We are in a Highland Hut—if we 
called it a Shieling, we did so merely 
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because we love the sound of the 
word Shieling, and the image it at 
once brings to eye and ear—the 
rustling of leaves on a summer sil- 
van bower, by simple art slightly 
changed from the form of the growth 
of nature, or the waving of fern on 
the turf-roof and turf-walls, all co- 
vered with wild-flowers and mosses, 
and moulded by one single season 
into a knoll-like beauty, beside its 
guardian birch-tree, insupportable to 
all evil spirits, but with its silvery 
stem and drooping tresses, dear to 
the Silent People that won in the 
land of peace. Truly this is not 
the sweet Shieling-season, when, far 
away from all other human dwell- 
ings, on the dip of some great moun- 
tain, quite at the head of a day’s- 
journey-long glen, the young herds- 
man, haply all alone, without one 
single being with him that has the 
use of speech, liveth for months 
retired far from kirk and cross— 
Luath his sole companion—his sole 
care the pasturing flocks—and when 
their bleat is silent, the sole sounds 
he hears the croak of the raven 
on the cliff, or bark of the eagle 
in the sky! O sweet, solitary lot of 
lover! Haply in some oasis in the 
wilderness, some steadfast gleam of 
emerald light amid the hyacinth- 
ine-hue of the heather, that young 
herdsman hath pitched his tent, by 
one Good Spirit haunted morning, 
noon, and night, through all those 
sunny, moonlight, starry months,— 
the Orphan-girl, whom years ago her 
dying father gave into his arms— 
the old blind soldier—knowing that 
the boy would shield her innocence 
—when every blood-relation had 
been buried—now Orphan-girl no 
more, but sitting—growing there— 
like a lily at the Shieling porch, or 
singing sweeter than any bird—the 
happiest of all living things—her own 
dark-haired Ronald’s Bride. 

We are in a Highland Hut among 
a Highland Snow-storm—and all at 
once the dreams of fancy and ima- 
gination fade, and 


“ The still sad music of humanity” 


is heard by the heart amidst the roar 
of the merciless hurricane. We re, 


member the words of Burns—the 
peerless Peasant—and simple as they 
are, with what profound pathos are 
they charged! 
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‘* List’ning the doors an’ winnocks rattle, 
I think me on the ourie cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ winter war, 
And thro’ the drift, deep-lairing sprattle, 
Beneath a scaur ! 
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Ik happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That, in the merry months o’ spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee? 
Whar wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
An’ close thy ee ? 


Ev’n you on murdering errands toil’d, 
Lone from your savage homes exiled, 
The blood-stain’d roost, and sheep-cote 
spoil’d, 
My heart forgets, 
While pitiless the tempest wild 
Sore on you beats.” 


Burns is our Lowland bard—but 
poetry is poetry all over the world, 
when streamed from the life-blood 
of the human heart. So sang the 
Genius of inspired humanity in his 
tree-sheltered “ auld clay-biggin,” in 
one of the vales of Coila, where 
gently swell the “ banks and braes 
o’ bonny Doon;” and now our heart 
responds the strain, high up among 
the Celtic cliffs, central among a sea 
of mountains lurking hidden in a 
snow-storm that enshrouds the day- 
light. Aye—the one single door 
of this Hut—the one single “ win- 
nock,” does “ rattle’—by fits—as 
the blast smites it, in spite of the 
white mound drifted hill-high all 
round the almost buried dwelling. 
Dim through the peat-reek cower 
the figures in tartan—fear has hush- 
ed the cry of the infant in the swing- 
ing cradle—and all the other imps are 
mute. But the household is thinner 
than usual at the meal-hour; and 
feet that loved to follow the red- 
deer along the bent, now fearless of 
itfalls, have been, since the first 
ower of morning light, traversing 
the tempest. The shepherds, who 
sit all day long, when summer hues 
are shining, and summer flowerets 
blow, almost idle in their plaids, be- 
neath the shadow of some rock 
watching their flocks feeding above, 
around, and below, now expose their 
bold breasts to all the perils of the 
pastoral life. This is our Arcadia— 
a realm of wrath—woe—danger, and 
death, Here are bred the men whose 
blood—when the bagpipe blew-— 
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has been prodigally poured forth on 


a thousand shores. The limbs strung 
to giant-force by such snows as 
these, moving in line of battle with- 
in the shadow of the Pyramids, 


Brought from the dust the sound of li- 
berty,” 


while the Invincible standard was 
lowered before the heroes of the Old 
Black Watch, and victory out of the 
very heart of defeat arose on “ that 
thrice-repeated cry” that quails all 
foes that madly rush against the ban- 
ners of Albyn. The storm 


‘“* That keeps the raven quiet in her nest,” 


and has frozen in his eyry the eagle’s 
wing, driven the deer to the comb 
beneath the cliffs, and all night im- 
risoned the wild-cat in his cell, 
and in hand, as is their wont when 
crossing a stream or flood, bands of 
Highlanders now face in its strong- 
holds, all over the ranges of moun- 
tains, come it from the wrathful 
inland or the more wrathful sea. 


‘© They think upon the ourie cattle 
And silly sheep,” 


and man’s reason goes to the help 
of brute instinct—of them “ whose 
life is hidden with God!” 

How passing sweet is that second 
stanza, heard like a low hymn amidst 
the noise of the tempest! Let our 
hearts recite it—even once more! 


* Tik happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That, in the merry months o’ spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee ? 
Whar wilt thou cow'r thy chittering wing, 
An’ close thy ee ?” 


The whole earth is in a moment 

een again—trees whisper—stream- 
Fete murmur—and the “merry month 
o’ Spring” is musical through all her 
groves. But 


A change comes o'er the spirit of our 
dream,” 


and in a moment we know that al- 
most all those sweet-singers are now 
dead—or that they 


“ Cower the chittering wing,” 


never more to flutter through the 
woodlands, and “ close the ee” 
whose wild brightness, now dim, 
shall never more be re-illumined with 


loye, when the Season of Nests is at 


hand, and bush, tree, and tower are 
= all a-twitter with the survivors 
of some gentler clime! 

The poet’s heart, humanized to 
utmost tenderness by the beauty of 
its own merciful thoughts, extends 
its forgetfulness—that is, its forgive- 
ness—to all the poor beasts of prey. 
That, say we, is true Christian poetry, 
aud then expressed in what power- 
ful words ! 


*¢ Ev'n you on murdering errands toil’d, 
Lone from your savage homes exiled !” 


Each syllable tells—each stroke of 
the poet-painter’s pencil depicts the 
life and sufferings of the poor beast 
of prey! And then, feeling that at 
such an hour all life is subject to one 
lot, how profound the pathos reflect- 
ed back upon our own selves and 
our mortal condition, by these few 
simplest words — 


“ My heart forgets, 
While pitiless the tempest wild 
Sore on you beats!” 

They go to help the “ ourie cattle” 
and the “sillysheep;” but whoknows 
that they are not sen¢ on an errand of 
higher mercy, by Him whose ear has 
not been shut to the prayer almost 
frozen on the lips of them about to 

erish! A Tale of Truth and Tears, 
ong forgotten, comes across our 
heart—long forgotten, though on the 
eve of that day on which the deli- 
verance happened, so passionately 
did we all regard it, that we felt that 
interference providential—as if we 
had indeed seen the hand of God 
stretched down through the mist and 
snow from heaven! We all said that 
it would never all our lives long de- 
sert our memory. But all of us for- 
ot it—and now, while the. tempest 
owls, it seems again but of yester- 
day ! 

One family lived in Glen-Creran, 
and another in Glenco—the families 
of two brothers—seldom visiting each 
other on working-days, for their sheep 
mingled not on the hill; seldom meet- 
ing even on Sabbaths, for theirs was 
not the same parish-kirk; and sel- 
dom coming together on rural festi- 
vals or holidays, for in the Highlands 
now these are not so frequent as of 
yore; yet all these sweet seldoms, 
taken together, to loving hearts made 
a happy many, and thus, though each 
family passed its life in its own home- 
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felt wilderness, there were many in- 
visible threads stretched out through 
the intermediate air, connecting the 
two dwellings together—even as the 
dew-gemmed gossamer keeps float- 
ing from one tree to another, each 
withitsown secretnest. And nestlike 
both dwellings were. That in Glen- 
co, built beneath a treeless but high- 
heathered rock—lown in all storms 
—with greensward and garden on a 
slope down to that rivulet, the clear- 
est of the clear, (oh! once wofully 
redden’d!) and growing—so it seems 
in the mosses of its own roof, and 
the huge stones that overshadow it 
—out of, and belonging to, the solid 
earth. Zhat in Glencreran, more 
conspicuous, on a knoll among the 
pastoral meadows, midway between 
mountain and mountain, so that the 
grove which shelters it,except when 
the sun is shining in his meridian- 
tower, is darkened by both their 
shadows, and dark, indeed, even in 
the sunshine, for ’tis a low but wide- 
armed grove of old oaklike pines. 
A little farther down, and Glencre- 
ran is truly “ a silvan scene” in- 
deed ; but this dwelling is the high- 
est up of all, the first you descend 
upon, near the foot of that wild 
hanging staircase now between you 
and Glen-Etive, and, except this old 
oaklike grove of pines, there is not 
a tree, and hardly a bush, on bank or 
brae, pasture or hay-field, though 
these are kept, by many a rill, there 
mingling themselves into one stream, 
in a perpetual green lustre that 
seemeth “ unborrowed from the 
sun,” and to be as native to the grass 
as its light is to the glow-worm. 
Such are the two Huts—for they are 
huts and no more—and you may see 
them still, if you know how to dis- 
cover the beautiful sights of nature 
from descriptions treasured in your 
heart—and if the spirit of change, 
now nowhere at rest on the earth, 
not even in its most solitary places, 
have not swept violently from the 
scenes they beautified, the humble 
but hereditary dwellings that ought 
to be allowed, in the fulness of the 
quiet time, to relapse back into the 
bosom of nature, through insensible 
and unperceived decay. 

These Huts belonged to brothers 
—and each had an only child—a son 
and a daughter—born on the same 
day—and now blooming on the verge 
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of youth. A year ago, and they were 
but mere children—but what won 

drous growth of spirit and of the 
spirit’s frame does nature, at that 
season of life, often present before 
our eyes, so that we almost see the 
very change going on between morn 
and morn, and feel that these objects 
of our affection are daily brought 
closer to ourselves, by their par- 
taking daily more and more in all 
our most sacred thoughts, in our 
cares and in our duties, and in 
knowledge of the sorrows as well as 
the joys of our common lot. Thus 
had these cousins grown up before 
their parents’ eyes, Flora Macdonald 
—a name hallowed of yore—the 
fairest, and Hamish, the brightest of 
all the living flowers in Glencreran 
and Glenco. It was now their six- 
teenth birth-day—and never had a 
winter sun smiled more serenely 
over a hush of snow. Flora, it had 
been agreed on, was to pass that day 
in Glencreran, and Hamish to meet 
her among the mountains, that he 
might bring her down the many pre- 
cipitous passes to his parents’ Hut. 
It was the middle of February, and 
the snow had lain for weeks with 
all its drifts unchanged, so calm had 
been the weather, and so continued 
the frost. At the same hour, known 
by horologe on the cliff touched by 
the finger of dawn, the happy crea- 
tures left each their own glen, and 
mile after mile of the smooth sur- 
face glided away past their feet, al- 
most as the quiet water glides by the 
little boat that, in favouring breezes, 
walks merrily along the sea. And 
soon they met at the trysting-place 
—a bank of birch-trees, beneath a 
cliff that takes its name from the 
Eagles. 

n their meeting, seemed not the 
whole wilderness to their souls and 
senses suddenly inspired with beau- 
ty and with joy? Insects unheard 
by them before hummed and glitter- 
ed in the air—from tree-roots, where 
the snow was thin, little flowers, or 
herbs flowerlike, now for the first 
time were seen looking out as if 
alive—the trees themselves seemed 
budding as if it were already spring 
—and rare as, in that rocky region, 
are the birds of song, a faint trill for 
a moment touched their ear, and the 
flutter of a wing, telling them that 
somewhere near there was prepara- 
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tion for a nest. Deep down beneath 
the snow they listened to the tinkle 
of rills unreached by the frost—-and 
metry, thought they, was the music 
of these contented prisoners. Not 
Summer’s self, in its deepest green, 
so beautiful had ever been to them 
before, as now the mild white of 
Winter ; and when their eyes were 
lifted up to heaven, when had they 
ever seen before a sky of such per- 
fect blue—a sun so gentle in its 
brightness, or altogether a week-day 
in any season, so like a Sabbath in its 
stillness, so like a holyday in its joy! 
Lovers were they—although as yet 
they knew it not—for from , at only 
could have come such bliss as now 
was theirs—a bliss, that while it 
beautified, they felt came from and 
belonged to the eternal skies. 

In that wilderness Flora sang all 
her old songs to those wild Gaelic 
airs that sound like the sighing of 
winds among fractured cliffs, or the 
branches of storm-tossed trees, when 
the subsiding tempest is about to 
let them rest. Monotonous music! 
but irresistible over the heart it 
has once awakened and enthralled, 
80 sincere seems to be the mournful- 
ness it breathes in its simplicity—a 
mournfulness brooding and feeding 
for ever and ever on the same note 
that is at once its natural expression 
and its sweetest aliment, of which 
the dreaming singer never wearieth 
in her woe, while her heart all the 
time is haunted by all that is most 
piteous in memory, by the faces of 
the dead in their paleness returning 
to the shades of mortality, only that 
once more they may pour from their 
fixed eyes those strange showers of 
unaccountable tears ! 

How merry were they between 
those mournful airs! Oh how Flora 
trembled to see her lover’s burnin 
brow and flashing eyes, as he tol 
her tales of great battles fought in 
foreign lands, far, far across the sea 
—tales which he had drunk in with 
greedy ears from the old heroes 
scattered all over Lochaber and Ba- 
dendth, on the brink of the grave 
still garrulous of blood! 


“ The sun sat high in his meridian 
tower,” 


buttime had not been with the youth- 


ful lovers, and the blessed bein 
believed that yet ’twas but a little 
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hour since beneath the Eagle Cliff 
they had met in the prime of the full- 
brightened morn ! 

The boy starts to his feet—and his 
keen eye looks along the ready rifle 
—for his sires had all been famous 
deer-stalkers, and the passion of the 
chase was hereditary in his blood. 
Lo! adeer from Dalness, dog-driven, 
or sullenly astray, slowly bearing his 
antlers up the glen, then stopping 
for a moment to snuff the air, and 
like lightning away—away! The 
rifle-shot rings dully from the scarce 
echoing snow-cliffs, and the animal 
leaps aloft, struck by a mortal but 
not sudden death-wound. Oh! for 
Fingal now to pull him down like a 
wolf—but labouring and lumbering 
heavily along, the snow spotted, as he 
bounds, with blood, the huge animal 
at last disappears round some rocks 
at the head of the glen. “ Follow me, 
Flora!” the boy-hunter cries—and 
flinging down their plaids, they turn 
their bright faces to the mountain, 
and away up the long glen after the 
stricken deer. Fleet was the moun- 
tain-girl as an Oread—and Hamish, 
as he ever and anon looked back to 
wave her on, with pride admired the 
beauty of her lightsome motion as 
she bounded along the snow. Red- 
der and redder grew that snow, and 
more heavily trampled, as they wind- 
ed round the rocks—and, lo! the deer 
staggering up the mountain, not half 
a mile off, and there standing at bay, 
as if before his swimming eyes came 
a vision of Fingal, the terror of the 
forest, whose how! was known to all 
the echoes, and quailed the herd 
while their antlers were yet afar off! 
“ Rest, Flora! rest! while I fly to 
him with my rifle—and shoot him 
through the heart!” 

Up—up—up—far far far up the 
interminable glen, that kept winding 
and winding, round many a jutting 
promontory, and many a castled cliff, 
the red-deer kept dragging its gore- 
oozing bulk, sometimes almost with- 
in, and then, for some hundreds of 
yards, beyond rifle-shot, while the 
boy, maddened by the chase, pressed 
forwards, now all alone, nor any 
more looking behind for Flora, who 
had entirely disappeared ; and thus 
he was hurried on for miles by the 
whirlwind of passion—till at last he 
struck the noble quarry, and down 
sank the antlers in the snow, while 
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the air was spurned by the convul- 
sive beatings of feet. Then leapt 
Hamish upon the Red-deer like a 
beast of prey—and lifted up a look 
of triumph to the mountain tops. 

Where is Flora? Her lover has 
forgotten her—and he is alone—nor 
knows it—in the wilderness—he and 
the Red-deer—an enormous animal 
—fast stiffening in the frost of death. 

Some large flakes of snow are 
in the air—and they seem to wa- 
ver and whirl, though, an hour ago, 
there was not a breath all over the 
region. Faster they fall and faster— 
the flakes are almost as large as 
leaves—and over-head, whence so 
suddenly has come that huge yellow 
cloud? “ Flora, where are you? 
where are you, Flora?”—and from 
the huge hide the boy leaps up, and 
sees that no Flora is in tae glen. 
But yonder is a moving speck far 
off upon the snow! ’Tis she—'tis 
she—and again Hamish turns his 
eyes upon the quarry, and the heart 
of the hunter burns within him like 
a new-stirred fire. Shrill as the 
eagie’s cry, disturbed in his eyry, 
he sends his voice down the glen— 
and Flora, with cheeks pale and 
bright by fits, is at last at his side. 
Panting and speechless she stands— 
and then dizzily sinks fainting on his 
breast. Her hair is ruffled by the 
wind that revives her, and her face 
all moistened by the snow-flakes, 
now not falling, but driven—for the 
day has undergone a dismal change, 
and all over the skies are now lower- 
ing savage symptoms of a fast-co- 
ming night-storm. 

Bare is poor Flora’s head, and 
sorely drenched her hair—that an 
hour or two ago glittered in the sun- 
shine. Her shivering frame misses 
now the warmth of the plaid which 
almost no cold can penetrate, and 
which had kept the vital current 
flowing freely in many a bitter blast. 
What would the miserable boy give 
now for the coverings lying far away, 
which, in his foolish passion, he flun 
down to chase that fatal deer! “Oh 
Flora! if you would not fear to stay 
here by yourself—under the protec- 
tion of God, who surely will not for- 
sake you—soon will I go and come 
from the place where our plaids are 
lying; and under the shelter of the 
deer, we may be able to outlive the 
hurricane—you wrapt up in them 
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—and folded—O my dearest sis- 
ter—in my arms !”—* I will go with 
you down the glen, Hamish!” and 
she left his breast—but, weak as a 
day-old lamb, tottered—and sank 
down among the snow. The cold— 
intense as if the air were ice—had 
chilled her very heart, after the heat 
of that long race; and it was mani- 
fest that here she must be for the 
night—to live or to die! And the 
night seemed already come, so full 
was the lift of snow ; while the glim- 
mer every moment became gloomier, 
as if the day was expiring long before 
its time. Howling ata distance down 
the glen was heard a sea-born tem- 
pest from the Linnhe-Loch, where 
now they both knew the tide was 
tumbling in, bringing with it sleet 
and snow blasts from afar; and from 
the —— quarter of the sky an 
inland tempest was raging to meet 
it, while every lesser glen had its 
own uproar, so that on all hands they 
were environed with death. 

“ I will go—and, till I return, leave 
you with God.”—* Go, Hamish !” 
and he went and came—as if he 
had been endowed with the raven’s 
wings ! 

Miles away—and miles back had 
he flown—and an hour had not been 
with his going and his coming—but 
what a dreary wretchedness mean- 
while had been hers! She feared 
that she was dying—that the cold 
snow-storm was killing her—and that 
she would never more see Hamish, 
to say to him a right last farewell. 
Soon as he was gone, all her courage 
had died. Alone, she feared death 
—and wept—and wept—and wept 
in thewilderness—thinking how hard 
it was for one so young thus miser- 
ably to die! He came—and her whole 
being was changed. Folded up in 
both the plaids—she felt as if she 
were in heaven. “ Oh! kiss me— 
kiss me, Hamish—for thy love— 
great as it is—or never hadst thow 
travelled so the long snows for my 
sake—is not as my love—and you 
must never forget me, Hamish— 
when your poor Flora is dead !” 

Religion with these two youn 
creatures was as clear as the light o 
the Sabbath-day—and their belief in 
heaven just the same as in earth. 
The will of God they thought of just 
as they thought of their parents? 
will—and the same was their loving 
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obedience to itsdecrees. Ifshe was to 
die—supported now by the presence 
of her brother—Flora was utterly 
resigned; if she were to live, her 
heart imaged to itself the very forms 
of her worshipping gratitude! But 
all at once she closed her eyes— 
spake not—breathed not—and, as 
the tempest howled and rumbled 
in the gloom that fell around them 
like blindness, Hamish almost fell 
down, thinking that she was dead ! 

“ Wretched sinner that I am!— 
my wicked madness brought her 
here to die of cold in the snow!” 
And he smote his heart—and tore his 
hair—and feared to look up, lest the 
angry eye of God were looking on 
him through the storm. 

All at once, without speaking a 
word, Hamish lifted Flora in his 
arms, and walked away up the glen 
—here almost narrowed into a pass. 
Distraction gave him supernatural 
strength, and her weight seemed that 
of an infant. Some walls of what 
had once been a house, he had sud- 
denly remembered, were but ashort 
way off—whether or not they had 
any roof, he had forgotten; but the 
thought even of such shelter seemed 
a thought of salvation. There it was— 
a snow-drift at the opening that had 
once been a door—snow up to the 
holes once windows—the wood of 
the roof had been carried off for 
fuel, and the snow-flakes were fall- 
ing in, as if they would soon fill up 
the inside of the ruin! The snow in 
front was all trampled as if by sheep ; 
and carrying in his burden under the 
low lintel, lo! the place was filled 
with a flock that had foreknown the 
hurricane, and all huddled together, 
looked on him as on the shepherd 
come to see how they were faring in 
the storm. 

And a young shepherd he was, 
with a lamb apparently dying in his 
arms. All colour—all motion—all 
breath seemed to be gone—and yet 
something convinced his heart that 
she was yet alive. The ruined hut 
was roofless, but across an angle of 
the walls, some pine-branches had 
been flung as a sort of shelter for 
the sheep or cattle that might repair 
thither in cruel weather—some pine- 
branches left by the wood-cutters, 
who had felled the few trees that 
once stood at the very head of the 
glen, Into that corner the snow- 
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drift had not forced its way, and he 
sat down there with Flora in the 
cherishing of his embrace, hoping 
that the warmth of his distracted 
heart might be felt by her who was 
as cold as a corpse. The chill air 
was somewhat softened by the breath 
of the huddled flock, and the edge of 
the cutting wind blunted by the 
stones. It was a place in which it 
seemed possible that she might re- 
vive—miserable as it was with mire- 
mixed snow—and almost cold as one 
supposes the grave. And she did 
revive—and under the half-open lids 
the dim blue appeared to be not yet 
life-deserted. It was yet but the 
afternoon—nightlike though it was— 
and he thought, as he breathed upon 
her lips, that a faint red returned, 
and that they felt his kisses poured 
over them to drive death away. 

“ Oh! father, go seek for Hamish, 
for I dreamt to-night he was perish- 
ing in the snow !”—“ Flora, fear not, 
God is with us.’—“ Wild swans, 
they say, are come to Loch-Phoil 
—let us go, Hamish, and see them— 
but no rifle—for why kill creatures 
said to be so beautiful *” Over them 
where they lay, bended down the 
pine-branch roof, as if it would give 
way beneath the increasing weight of 
snow ;—but there it still hung— 
though the drift came over their 
feet and up to their knees, and 
seemed stealing upwards to be their 
shroud. “Oh! I am overcome with 
drowsiness, and fain would beallow- 
ed to sleep. Who is disturbing me 
—and what noise is this in our 
house ?”—*“ Fear not—fear not,Flora 
—God is with us.”—* Mother! am 
Ilying in your bosom? My father 
surely is not out in the storm! Oh! 
I have had a most dreadful dream!” 
and with such mutterings as these, 
Flora relapsed again into that peril- 
ous sleep—which soon becomes that 
of death. 

Night itself came—but Flora and 
Hamish knew it not—and both lay 
now motionless in one snow-shroud. 
Manypassions—though earthborn, all 
divine—pity, and grief, and love, and 
hope, and at last despair—had pros- 
trated the strength they had so long 
supported—and the brave boy—who 
had been for some time feeble as a 
very childafter a fever—with a mind 
confused and wandering, and in its 
perplexities, sore afraid of some 
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nameless ill, had submitted to lay 
down his head beside his Flora’s, and 
soon became like her insensible to 
the night and all its storms ! 

Bright was the peat-fire in the hut 
of Flora’s parents in Glenco—and 
they were among the happiest of 
the humbly happy, blessing this the 
birth-day of their blameless child. 
They thought of her singing her 
sweet songs by the fireside of the hut 
in Glencreran—and tender thoughts 
of her cousin Hamish were with 
them in their prayers. No warning 
came to their ears in the sugh or the 
howl; for Fear it is that creates its 
own ghosts, and all its own ghostlike 
visitings, and they had seen their 
Flora in the meekness of the morn- 
ing, setting forth on her way over 
the quiet mountains, like a fawn to 
play. Sometimes, too, Love, that 
starts at shadows, as if they were 
of the grave, is strangely insensible 
to things that might well strike it 
with dismay. So was it now with 
the dwellers in the hut at the head 
of Glencreran. Their Hamish had 
left them in the morning—night had 
come, and he and Flora were not 
there—but the day had been almost 
like a summer-day, and they in their 
infatuation never doubted that the 
happy creatures had changed their 
minds, and that Flora had returned 
with him to Glenco. Hamish had 
laughingly said, that haply he might 
surprise the people in that glen by 
bringing back to them Flora on her 
birth-day—and, strange though it 
afterwards seemed to her to be, that 
belief prevented one single fear from 
touching the mother’s heart, and she 
and her husband that night lay down 
in sleep unhaunted by any woful 
dream ! 

What could have been done for 
them, had they been told by some 
good or evil spirit, that their children 
were in the clutches of such a night? 
As well seek for a single bark in the 
middle of the misty main! But the 
inland storm had been seen brewing 
among the mountains round King’s- 
House, and hut had communicated 
with hut, though far apart, in that 
wilderness where the traveller sees 
no symptoms of human life. Down 
through the long cliff-pass of Mealan- 
umy, between Buchael-Etive and the 
Black- Mount, towards the lone House 
of Dalness that liyes in everlasting 
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shadows, went a band of shepherds, 
trampling their way across a hundred 
frozen streams. Dalness joined its 
strength—and then away over the 
drift-bridged chasms toiled that Ga- 
thering, with their sheep-dogs scours 
ing the loose snows—in the van, 
Fingal, the Red Reaver, with his head 
aloft, on the look-out for deer, grim- 
ly eying the Correi where last he 
tasted blood. All “ plaided in their 
tartan array,” these shepherds laugh- 
ed at the storm—and hark! you hear 
the bagpipe play—the music the 
Highlanders love both in war and in 
peace. 


“© They think then of the ourie cattle, 
And silly sheep ;” 


and though they ken ’twill be a moon- 
less night—for the snow-storm will 
sweep her out of heaven—up the 
mountain and down the 1. they go, 
marking where flock and herd have 
betaken themselves, and now, at 
nightfall, unafraid of that blind hol- 
low, they descend into the depth 
where once stood the old Grove of 
Pines. Following the dogs, who 
know their duties in their instinct, 
the band, without seeing it, are now 
close to that ruined hut. Why bark 
the sheep-dogs so—and why howls 
Fingal, as if some spirit passed a- 
thwart the night? He scents the 
dead body of the boy who so often 
had shouted him on in the forest, 
when the antlers went by! Not dead 
—nor dead she who is on his bosom! 
Yet life in both is frozen—and will 
the iced blood in their veins ever 
again be thawed? Almost pitch-dark 
is the roofless ruin—and the fright- 
ened sheep know not what is the ter- 
rible Shape that is howling there. But 
a man enters, and lifts up one of the 
bodies, giving it into the arms of them 
at the door-way—and then lifts up 
the other; and by the flash of a rifle, 
they see that it is Hamish and Flora 
Macdonald, seemingly both frozen to 
death! Some of those reeds that the 
shepherds burn in their huts are kin- 
dled, and in that small light they are 
assured that such are the corpses. 
But that noble dog knows that death 
is not there—and licks the face of 
Hamish, as if he would restore life 
to his eyes! Two of the shepherds 
know well how to fold the dying in 
their plaids—how gentliest to carry 
them along; for they had learnt it on 
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the field of victorious battle, when, 
without stumbling over the dead and 
wounded, they bore away the shatter- 
ed body—yet living—of the youthful 
warrior, who had shewn that of such 
a Clan he was worthy to be the Chief. 
The storm was with them all the 
way down the glen—nor could they 
have heard each other’s voices had 
they spoke—but mutely they shift- 
ed the burden from strong hand to 
hand—thinking of the Hut in Glenco, 
and of what would be felt there on 
their arrival with the dying or dead. 
Blind people walk through what to 
them is the night of crowded day- 
streets—unpausing turn round cor- 
niers—unhesitatingly plunge down 
steep stairs—wind their way fearless 
through whirlwinds of life—and 
reach in their serenity, each one un- 
harmed, his own obscure house. For 
God is with the blind. So is he with 
all who walk on works of mercy. 
This saving band had no fear—and 
therefore there was no danger—on 
the edge of the pitfall or the cliff. 
They knew the countenances of the 
mountains shewn momentarily—by 
- gleamings—through the fit- 
ul night and the hollow sound of 
each particular stream beneath the 
snow—at places where in other 
weather there was a pool or a water- 
fall. The dip of the hills—in spite 
of the drifts—familiar to their feet, 
did not deceive them now ; and then, 
the dogs in their instinct were guides 
that erred not,and as well astheshep- 
herds knew it themselves, did Fingal 
know that they were anxious to reach 
Glenco. He led the way—as if he 
were in moonlight; and often stood 
still when they were shifting their 
burden, and whined as if in grief. He 
knew where the bridges were— 
stones or logs; and he rounded the 
marshes where at springs the wild- 
fowls feed. And thus Instinct, and 
Reason, and Faith conducted the sa- 
ving band along—and now they are at 
Glenco—and at the door of the Hut! 
To life were brought the dead— 
and there at midnight sat they up 
like ghosts. Strange seemed they 
—for a while—to each other’s eyes— 
and at each other they looked as if 
they had forgotten how dearly once 
they loved! Then as if in holy 
fear they gazed on each other’s faces, 
thinking that they had awoke toge- 
ther in heaven. “ Flora!” said Ha- 


mish—and that sweet word, the first 
he had been able to speak, reminded 
him of all that had passed, and he 
knew that the God in whom they 
had put their trust had sent them 
deliverance. Flora, too, knew her 
parents, who were on their knees—. 
and she strove to rise up and kneel 
down beside them—but powerless 
was she as a broken reed—and when 
she thought to join with them in 
thanksgiving—her voice was gone. 
Still as death sat all those simple 
shepherds in the hut—and one or two 
who were fathers were not ashamed 
toweep. * - 8 * ° 
Who were they—the solitary pair— 
all alone by themselves save a small 
image of her on whose breast it hung 
—whom—seven summers after—we 
came upon in our wanderings, be- 
fore their shieling in Correi-Vollach 
at the foot of Ben Chrulas who sees 
his shadow ina hundred lochs? Who 
but Hamish and Flora! sitting on the 
greensward. 
* * * * * * 
Nay, dry up—daughter of our soul! 
Dry up thy tears! and Jo! a vision 
set before thine eyes that shall fill 
them with unmoistened light. 

Start not back, nor let the soul 
within thee be afraid. Oft before 
have those woods and waters—those 
clouds and mountains—that sun and 
sky, held thy spirit in Elysium,—thy 
spirit, that then was disembodied, 
and living in the beauty and the glory 
of the elements. *Tis WINDERMERE 
—WINDERMERE! Never canst thou 
have forgotten the imperishable beau- 
ty of those more than fortunate— 
those thrice-blessed Isles! But when 
last we saw them within the still hea- 
ven of thy smiling eyes, summer suns 
had overloaded them with beauty, 
and they stooped their flowers and 
foliage down to the blushing—the 
burning deep, that glowed in its trans- 
parency with other Druid groves as 
gorgeous as themselves, the whole 
mingling mass of reality and of 
shadow forming one undistinguish- 
able creation. But now, lo! Winder- 
mere in Winter! All leafless now 


the groves that girdled her, as if shift- 
ing rainbows were in love perpetu- 
ally letting fall their colours on the 
Queen of Lakes. Gone are her banks 
of emerald, that carried our calm 
zazings with them, sloping away back 
into the cerulean sky. Her mountains, 
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shadowy in sunshine, and seeming 
restless as seas, where are they ?—~ 
And the cloud-cleaving cliffs that shot 
up into the blue region where the 
buzzard sailed? All gone. But mourn 
not for that loss. Accustom thine eye 
—and through it thy soul, to that 
transcendent substitution, and deep- 
ly will they be reconciled. Sawest 
thou ever the bosom of the Lake 
hushed into profounder rest? No 
white-winged pinnace glides through 
the sunshine—no clanking oar is heard 
leaving or approaching cape, point, or 
bay—no music of voice, stop, or string 
wakens the sleeping echoes. How 
strangely dim and confused on the 
water the fantastic frost-work image- 
ry, yet more steadfastly hanging 
there than ever hung the summer 
banks when all the heavens were 
still as the breath of asleeping child! 
For all one sheet of ice now—clear 
as the Glass of Glamoury in which 
that Lord of old beheld his Geral- 
dine—is Windermere, the heaven- 
loving and the heaven-beloved. Not 
a wavelet murmurs in all her bays, 
from the silvan Brathay to where 
the southern straits narrow into a 
river, now chained, too, on his sil- 
van course, towards that perilous Es- 
tuary afar off raging on its wreck- 
strewn sands. e frost came after 
the last fall of snow—and nota single 
flake ever touched that surface; and 
now, that you are contented to miss 
—orrather no longer miss—the green 
twinkling of the large July leaves, 
does not imagination love those 
motionless frozen forests, cold but 
not dead, serene but not sullen, and 
inspirative in the strangeness of 
their appareling wild and dreamy 
thoughts and feelings about the 
scenery of foreign climes, far, far 
away among the regions of the 
North, where Nature works her 
wonders aloof from human eyes, 
and that wild architect the Frost, 
during the absence of the sun, em- 
ploys his long nights in building 
and dissolving his ice-palaces, mag- 
nificent far beyond the reach of 
any power set to work at the bid- 
ding of earth’s crowned and scep- 
tered kings? All at once a hun- 
dred houses, high up among the 
hills, seem on fire. The setting sun 
has smitten them, and the snow- 
tracts are illuminated by harmless 
conflagrations. Their windows are 


all lighted up by a lurid and ghast- 
ly splendour, in its strong sudden- 
ness sublime. But look—look, we 
beseech you, at the sun—the sunset 
—the sunset region—and all that 
kindred and corresponding heaven 
effulgent, where even now lay in its 
cold glitter the blue bosom of the 
frozen lake. Who knows the laws 
of light and the perpetual miracle 
of their operation? God, not thou. 
The snow-mountains are white no 
more, but gorgeous in their colour- 
ing as the clouds. Lo! Pavy-Ark 
—magnificent range of cliffs—seem- 
ing to come forward, while you gaze 
—how it glows with a rosy light, as 
if a flush of flowers decked the pre- 
cipice in that ineffably delicate 
splendour! Langdale-Pikes, me- 
thinks, are tinged with faintest, finest 
purple—and the thought of violets 
is with us as we gaze on the slight 
tinted beauty of the bosom of the 
mountains dearest to the setting sun. 
But that long broad slip of orange- 
coloured sky is yellowing with its 
reflection almost all the rest of our 
Alps—all but yon stranger—the sum- 
mit of some mountain base belonging 
to another region—ay—the Great 
Gabel—silent now as sleep—when 
last we clomb his cliffs, thundering 
in the mists of all his cataracts. In 
his shroud he stands like a ghost— 
pallid and colourless ;—beyond the 
reach of the setting sun he lowers 
in his exclusion from the rejoicing 
light—and imagination, personifying 
his solitary vastness into forsaken 
life, pities the doom of the forlorn 
Giant. Ha! justas the eye of day is 
about to shut, one smile seems sent 
afar to that lonesome mountain, and 
a crown of crimson encompasses his 
forehead. 

On which of the two sunsets art 
thou now gazing? Thou who art to 
our old loving eyes so like the 
“ mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ?” 
On the sunset in the heaven—or the 
sunset in the lake ? The divine truth 
is—O Daughter of our Age—that both 
sunsets are but visions of our own 
immortal spirits, creative in their 
immortality. Lo both are gone from 


the outward world—and nought re- 


mains behind but a forbidding frown 
of the cold bleak snow ! Butimperish- 
able in thy imagination will be the 
sunset that owed all its beauty to the 
beauty of thine ownsoul—and though 
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it will sometimesfade away into obli- 


vion—say rather retire into the re- 
cesses of thy memory, and lie there 
among the unsuspected treasures of 
forgotten imagery that have been un- 
consciously accumulating there since 
first those gentle eyes of thine had 
perfect vision given to their depths 
of blue—yet, mysteriously brought 
back from vanishment by some one 
single silent thought, to which power 
has been yielded over that bright 
portion of the Past, will that sunset 
sometimes re-appear to thee in soli- 
tude—or haply when in the very 
heart of life. And then surely a few 
tears will fall for sake of him by 
whose side thou stoodest, when first 
that double sunset, confusing Win- 
dermere with heaven, enlarged thy 
sense of beauty, and capacities of joy, 
aud made thee—in thy father’s eyes 
—the sweetest—best—and brightest 

tess—whose whole life is musical 
inspiration—ode, elegy, and hymn, 
sung not in words but in looks— 
sigh-breathed, or speechlessly dis- 
tilled in tears! 

So much, though but little, for the 
beautiful—with, perhaps, a tinge of 
the sublime. Are the two emotions 
different and distinct—think ye—or 
modifications of one and the same ? 
°Tis a puzzling question—and we, 
the Sphinx, might wait till doomsday, 
before you, CEdipus, could solve the 
enigma. Certainly a Rose is one 
thing and Mount A°tna is another—an 
antelope and an elephant—an insect 
and a man-of-war, both sailing in the 
sun—a little lucid well, in which the 
fairies bathe, and the Greenland Sea, 
in which Leviathanis “ wallowing un- 
wieldy, enormous in his gait”—the 
jewelled finger of a virgin bride, and 
grim Saturn with his ring—the up- 
ward eye of a kneeling saint, and a 
comet, “ that from his horrid hair 
shakes pestilence and war.” But let 
the rose bloom on the mouldering 
ruins of the palace of some great 
nee the temples of Balbec 
or Syrian Tadmor—and in its beauty, 
methinks, ’twill be also sublime. See 
the antelope bounding across a ra- 
ging chasm—up among the region of 
eternal snows on Mont Blanc—and 
deny it, if you please—for assuredly 
we think that there is sublimity in 
the fearless flight of that beautiful 
creature, to whom nature grudged 
not wings, but gave, instead, the 
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power of plumes to her small deli- 
cate limbs, unfractured by alighting 
among the pointed rocks. Al] alone, 
by your single solitary self, in some 
wide, lifelese desert, could you deny 
sublimity to the unlooked-for hum 
of the tiniest insect, or to the sudden 
shiver of the beauty of his gauze- 
wings? Not you, indeed. Stooping 
down to quench your thirst in that 
little lucid well where the fairies 
bathe, what if you saw the image of 
the evening star shining in some 
strange subterranean world? We 
shrewdly suspect that you would 
hold in your breath, and swear de- 
voutly that it was sublime. Dead on 
the very evening of her marriage day 
is that virgin bride whose delicate 
hands were so beautiful—and as 
she lies in her white wedding gar- 
ments that serve for a shroud—that 
emblem of eternity and of eternal 
love—the ring upon her finger—with 
its encased star shining brightly still 
now that her eyes, once stars, are 
closed—would, methinks, be sublime 
to all Christian hearts. Incomparison 
with all these beautiful sublimities, 
Mount/£tna, the elephant,the man-of- 
war, Leviathan swimming the ocean- 
stream, Saturn with his ring, and 
with his horrid hair the comet— 
would be all less than nothings ! 
Therefore beauty and sublimity are 
twin-feelings of the soul—one and 
the same birth of imagination— 
throughout all life inseparable—as 
you or any man may know—if you 
still doubt it—by becoming a fire- 
worshipper—and singing your morn- 
ing and evening orisons to the rising 
and the setting sun. 

But we have heard it whispered 
that we are no metaphysicians—and 
though we cannot say that 


“ The wicked whisper came, and male 
Our hearts as dry as dust ;” 


yet as the metaphysics of most other 
men are indeed drier than the baked 
dust of the Great Desert whendriven 
by sirocco or simoom into the eyes 
and noses of pilgrims journeying to 
Mecca, we are off and away out of 
our Winter Rhapsody—and beg to 
conclude Fytte IV. (shall there be 
Fyttes V. and VI.?—Speak and it 
shall be done) with some delightful 
Stanzas, this instant—what a pleasant 
coincidence !—put into our hands by 
Beelzebub —Start not—’tis but a 
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Printer’s Devil—who caught the paws, put him into too great a fright 
Postman at our street-door—and ha- to remember to ask the postage. 
ving snatched the letter out of his 


THE WINTER WILD. 
BY DELTA. 


% 

How sudden hath the snow come down! 

Last night the new moon shew’d her horn, 
And, o’er December’s mocrland brown, 

Rain on the breeze’s wing was borne ; 
But, when I ope my shutters, lo! 

Old Earth hath changed her garb again, 
And, with its fleecy whitening, Snow 

O’ermantles bill, and cumbers plain. 


II. 

Bright Snow, pure Snow, I love thee well, 

Thou art a friend of ancient days ; 
Whene’er mine eyes upon thee dwell, 

Long-buried thoughts ’tis thine to raise ;— 
Far—to remotest infancy— 

My pensive mind thou hurriest back, 
When first, pure blossoms of the sky, 

I watch’d to earth your mazy track— 


Il. 
And upward look’d, with wondering eyes, 
To see the heavens with motion teem, 

And butterflies, a thousand ways, 
Down flaking in an endless stream ; 
The roofs around all clothed with white, 
And leafless trees with feathery claws, 
And horses black with drapery belgnt— 
Oh, what a glorious sight it was ! 


IV. 
Each season had its joys in store, 

From out whose treasury boyhood chose: 
What though blue Summer’s reign was o’er, 
Had Winter not his storms and snows ? 

The Giant then aloft was piled, 
And balls in mimic war were toss’d, 
And thumps dealt round in trickery wild, 
As felt the passer, to his cost. 


v. 
The wintry day was as a spell 
Unto the spirit—’twas delight 
To note its varying aspects well, 
From dawn to noon, from noon to night, 
Pale morning on the hills afar,— 
The low sun’s ineffectual gleam,— 
The twinkling of the Evening Star 
Reflected in the frozen stream: 


VI. 
And when the silver moon shone forth 
O’er lands and lakes, in white array’d, 
And dancing in the stormy North 
The red electric streamers play’d; 
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*Twas ecstasy, neath tinkling trees, 

All low-born thoughts and cares exiled, 
To listen to the Polar breeze, 

And look upon “ the winter wild.” 


VII. 
Hollo! make way along the line :— 
Hark how the peasant scuds along,— 
His iron heels, in concord fine, 
Brattling afar their under-song : 
And see, that urchin, ho-ieroe ! 
His truant legs they sink from under, 
And to the quaking sheet below, 
Down thwacks he, with a thud like thunder ! 


VIII. 

The skater there, with motion nice, 

In semicirque and graceful wheel, 
Chalks out upon the dark clear ice 

His chart of voyage with his heel ; 
Now skimming underneath the boughs,— 

Amid the crowd now gliding lone,— 
Where down the rink the curler throws, 

With dext’rous arm, his booming stone. 


Ix. 

Behold! upon the lapsing stream 

The frost-work of the night appears,— 
Beleaguer’d castles, round which gleam 

A thousand glittering crystal spears ; 
Here galleys sail of shape grotesque ; 

There hills o’erspread with palmy trees; 
And, mix’d with temples Arabesque,— 

Bridges and pillar’d towers Chinese. 


x. 
Ever doth Winter bring to me 
Deep reminiscence of the past : 
The opening flower, and leafing tree, — 
The sky without a cloud o’ercast,— 
Themselves of beauty speak, and throw 
A gleam of present joy around, 
But, at each silent fall of snow, 
The heart to boyhood’s pulses bound— 


XI. 

To boyhood turns reflection back, 

With mournful pleasure to behold 
Life’s early morn, the sunny track 

Of feet, now mingled with the mould: 
Where are the playmates of those years ? 

Hills rise nt oceans roll between : 
We call—but scarcely one appears— 

No more shall be what once hath been. 


XII. 
Yes! gazing o’er the bleak, green sea, 
The snow-clad peaks and desert plain, 
Mirror’d in thought, methinks to me 
The spectral Past comes back again : 
Once more in Retrospection’s eyes, 
As ’twere to second life restored, 
The perish’d and the past arise, 
The early lost, and long deplored! 
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PARLIAMENTARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


No. II. 


THE numerous matters important 
to the public interest, submitted to 
the consideration of Parliament du- 
ring the last ten days previous to the 
Christmas Recess, leave us but little 
room in our review for prefatory 
comment. These are serious times, 
in which a plain, straight-forward, 

ractical view of what our legislature 
1s doing, becomes highly important to 
almost every man of every station ; it 
seems as if the time were not far dis- 
tant, when our private men may be 
forced by the extraordinary com- 
plexion of affairs, to take a more de- 
cisive attitude with regard to politics 
than they have hitherto done, and 
nothing can be more useful in such 
a case than a clear and vigorous com- 
prehension of the things actually said 
and done at the fountain-head of go- 
vernment. It is a certain truth, that 
men ignorantly cry out, “ Reform,” 
without knowing what it is they 
would reform, and suffer their minds 
to run riot in theoretical fancies, 
while the practical business of the 
country is hastily glanced at as a 
something for the conversation of 
the day, and then forgotten. We 
wish, then, to fasten men’s attention 
upon what the Parliament is about ; 
not by a mere dry chronicle of their 
proceedings, but by a fair off-hand 
telling of the story in our own 
fashion, accompanied by such com- 
mentaries of our own, as may seem 
necessary to give further information 
on the subjects noticed, to expose 
absurdity and quackery, to maintain 
sound British principles, and, in 
short, to make the honest truth ap- 
— to the best of our ability. 

re, of course, do not pretend to 
notice everything that takes place 
in Parliament; to do this would re- 
quire a Double Number in every 
month during the sitting of the 
Houses ; and we would not that the 
thrilling delight, which the public 
receives by the occasional duplica- 
tion of Maga’s charms, should pall 
upon the sense by such frequent re- 
petition. Our topics, if not strictly 


original, will be select, and we shall 
not cause our light to shine upon 


the mere dross and chaff of Parlia- 
mentary discussion. 

Now to our task. In the last Num- 
ber we took leave of the House of 
Lords on the 14th of December, and 
made our retiring bow to the Bishop 
of London. We now turn to the 
House of Commons of the same even- 
ing, and find the corruption of the 
electors of the borough of Evesham 
under discussion, to the consider- 
able discomfort of our reforming 
Ministers, whose particular conve- 
nience it would have been to let a 
new writ go forth, and a new elec- 
tion be had for this place, with the 
usual accompaniment of bribery and 
corruption. To Lord Chandos the 
merit is due of stopping this piece of 
ministerial expediency, and he gave 
notice of a motion for a supersedeas 
on the writ, which we shall notice 
in its proper place. This matter was 
followed by a conversation respect- 
ing the Stamford petition, complain- 
ing of the undue interference of the 
Marquess of Exeter at the last elec- 
tion, which Mr Tennyson had given 
notice to present that evening. Mr 
Maberly, whom, were we a Marquess, 
we should consider rather a strange 
political — to adopt, appear- 
ed for the noble lord, and conde- 
scended to say, that he, John Maber- 
ly, would be “ infinitely obliged” to 
Mr Tennyson to postpone the pre- 
sentation of the petition. All this 
matter had of course been arranged 
beforehand by the parties, and the 
present was merely a scene got up for 
the public satisfaction. Mr ‘Tennyson 
took occasion briefly to compliment 
himself and the petitioners; to de- 
scribe the charges in the petition as 
involving a breach of the privileges of 
the House, and a violation of the con- 
stitutional liberties of the people; yet, 
“ hoping that Mr Maberly’s request 
might, in some degree, have been 
prompted by a conviction on his part, 
of a probability that the noble Mar. 
quess might, before the period for 
presenting the petition should arrive, 
consent to withdraw the discharges 
served upon his tenants, who did not 
vote at the last election agreeably to 
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his wishes,” he withdrew the pe- 
tition until after Christmas; and, in 
fact, the understanding of the House 
was, that the Marquess gave in to his 
refractory tenants, and that the peti- 
tion was abandoned altogether. This 
Mr Tennyson, be it remembered, is 
the public-spirited gentleman who 
was affected with such patriotic in- 
dignation at the corruption of East 
Retford, because he was sure of be- 
coming member for Birmingham, if, 
as he hoped, he should succeed in 
transferring the franchise to that 
town. Now, his zeal burns for Stam- 
ford, and the violated constitutional 
liberties of the people ; and on what 
condition does he abandon this high 
charge against a peer of England,— 
this accusation of a violation of the 
people’s liberties ? Why this—that 
the peer in question will not turn 
out of doors some of his tenants in 
Stamford who have betrayed him, 
and broken their implied promises. 
The simple facts are these—in many 
of the English boroughs the right of 
voting belongs to the occupancy of 
houses within the borough. Persons 
of wealth,—peers or commoners,— 
purchase the property in these houses, 
and then allow tenants to occupy 
them ata nominal rent, whose votes, 
when they are required, are under- 
stood to be the equivalent for the 
heuse that covers them. 

But these men, who are thus mean 
and base enough to be bribed by an- 
ticipation, take it into their heads, by 
and by, that they are to have their 
bribe and their independence both 
—vote against the man whose house 
they use without paying for it, and 
then, when he proceeds to kick them 
out, as turnspits that run backward 
instead of forward, with the wheel 
to which they are tied for their mas- 
ter’s convenience, they raise a loud 
cry about tyranny and violated pub- 
lic liberty, and get such men as Mr 
Tennyson and Sergeant Wilde to be 
their champions. This is the real 
state of the case at Newark and at 
Stamford, and it is not when the pa- 
trons of these places are turning the 
worthless people out, that they 
should be complained of, but while 
they keep them in, and while they 
use such vile instruments to procure 


returns of members to the House of 
Commons. This is the real violation 
of public liberty, wherein paltry 
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slavesare fee’d for base subserviency, 
and when, in the end, they forget 
themselves and are turned out, it is 
but a too tardy punishment. Lord 
Exeter, it seems, has been frighten- 
ed into giving way toa part of his 
regiment of rogues who have muti- 
nied. He will find his reward in the 
desertion of another batch of them 
upon the first convenient opportu- 
nity. This special jobber in reform, 
Mr Tennyson, has got a place in the 
Ordnance, because places in that 
department were going a-begging to 
any one who could command a seat 
in Parliament. We should like to 
hear Lord Grey explain what were 
the qualifications which moved him 
to this appointment. 

Following the conversation on the 
Stamford petition, there was a brief 
discussion on the bringing up of the 
petition of the city of London, for a 
repeal of the duty on sea-borne coals. 
The whole amount of this duty was 
stated to be eight hundred thousand 
pounds, of which one-half is paid by 
the inhabitants of London. A tax in 
every way more impolitic, more in- 
jurious to the productive industry of 
the country, more grindingly op- 
pressive to the poor, than this coal- 
tax, does not exist. If coals were 
the production of France or Russia, 
and not of England, the free-trade 

entlemen would, no doubt, have 
ong ere this thundered forth their 
opinions of its enormity, with all the 
enthusiasm of political philosophers 
and cosmopolitan philanthropists. 
But coals are the produce of our own 
soil, and therefore unworthy of the 
notice of these men of “ enlarged 
views.” It is perfectly monstrous, 
that a commodity of this kind, the 
cost of which enters into the price 
of almost every manufacture, and 
which, in a climate like ours, is as 
necessary to the comfortable exist- 
ence of the poor as food itself, should 
be heavily taxed to those who are 
obliged to obtain it by sea,and should 
continue to be taxed, while the du- 
ties on foreign luxuries are dimi- 
nished or takenaway. There seems 
to be a mental blindness, which is 
not inaptly termed “ The free-trade 
insanity,” in our policy with regard 
to customs duties, which is at once 
amazing and pitiable to behold in a 
country like this, of which the great- 
ness so much depends upon a wholes 
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some policy in the administration of 
the aflairs of trade. We take off the 
duty from Russian tallow, and we 
keep on the duty on English coals— 
What palpable madness! By increa- 
sing the import of tallow from Rus- 
sia, we, no doubt, increase the ex- 
port to that country of our goods, or 
perhaps our gold; but at the same 
time we discourage our own pro- 
duce of tallow, and thus almost 
wholly annihilate a very important 
profit of the cattle farmer. By ta- 
king off the coal-duty, we would im- 
mediately increase the consumption, 
and cheapen the innumerable ar- 
ticles in the manufacture and car- 
riage of which coals are used—we 
would greatly add to the comfort of 
the poor, by enabling them to in- 
crease the quantity of their fuel, and 
by affording an additional demand 
for labour at the collieries, which 
again woud lead to a greater con- 
sumption of excisable articles. Thus 
in every way there would be an ad- 
vantage, and no corresponding dis- 
advantage, except the abandonment 
of a small item in the customs’ re- 
venue, which is never heeded when 
the object is to promote foreign 
trade. What magic there is in this 
word “ foreign,” which so complete- 
ly turns people’s heads, and stupifies 
them to a sense of the infinitely su- 
perior advantages of the home-trade, 
we have never been able to see ; and 
we are not without fear that shame- 
ful motives of private interest might 
too often be found at the bottom, 
with many who have not hesitated 
to sacrifice our domestic interests to 
the encouragement of the use of fo- 
reign shipping and foreign produc- 
tions. If the city of London would 
persevere respecting this pernicious 
coal-duty, they would very soon suc- 
ceed in its removal; and we trust 
they will not be content to let the 
matter drop with the presentation of 
this petition. 

Mr Littleton’s motion for leave to 
bring in a bill to prevent the payment 
of wages otherwise than in money ; 
that is to say, to abolish the “ Truck 
System,” gave rise to a very length- 
ened debate, which, if not distinguish- 
ed by the display of any very bril- 
liant ability, was yet ably and sen- 
sibly conducted. The question is an 
important one, both as to the princi- 
ple involved, and the practical effect 
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of the truck system upon large bo- 
dies of the working pegple. As to 
the principle, it was pleasant to ob- 
serve the advocates of free-trade 
railing upon the pernicious system 
of truck, which, if it be indeed per- 
nicious, their “ general principle,” 
repeated out of political economy 
books till we are sick, and unfortu- 
nately acted upon till we are sore 
from its effects, is blown to atoms. 
In the late Ministry, and in the Li- 
verpool Ministry, we always found 
Sir Robert Peel the abettor and the 
advocate of the “ liberal and scienti- 
fic principles,” as their disciples are 
pleased to call them, of the free-trade 
gentry, and the Whigs soused him 
with their praises, and turned the 
man into a milk-sop; the same Sir 
Robert has now found out, that while 
he is convinced of the necessity of 
abolishing the truck system, he is yet 
aware that the measure is not in per- 
fect accordance with the strict rules 
of political economy. “ The rules of 
that science,’ he continues, “ have 
reference to the production of wealth 
in a nation ; but I must enquire what 
effect the application of them, in a 
given case, is likely to have on the 
morals of a country. If it were 
shewn to me, that the application of 
those rules added to the stock of 
wealth, but tended at the same time 
to the destruction of morals amongst 
the people, I certainly, to preserve 
those morals pure, would overlook 
and throw aside the principles of po- 
litical economy.” This, to be sure, 
is very indifferent speaking, and 
dreadfully Peel-ish in its style; but 
it is not that, but the heresy which 
shocks us. What, then, can the prin- 
ciples of the golden science of poli- 
tical economy, or “ the application of 
them in a given case,” as Sir Robert 
hath it, be adverse to purity of mo- 
rals? Peter M‘Culloch, where are 
thy thunderbolts? Lift up your voice, 
O most learned Professor in Lord 
Brougham’s university of Cockaigne, 
and let it be heard, “ volumed, and 
vast, and rolling far,” against a ca- 
lumny so grievous! Your friend 
Hume, however, is still true as steel ; 
let that be your comfort amid the 
awful backsliding of others. 

As to the practical part of the mat- 
ter, we are not quite so clear as some 
members, for whom we have a high 
respect, seem to be, that the truck 
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system is so very injurious to the 
working people. There is an old 
saying to this effect, that “ though 
Solomon was wise, and Samson was 
strong, neither of them could pay 
money if they hadn’t it.” The mas- 
ter manufacturers are not a whit 
more able in this respect than Solo- 
mon and Samson. The political phi- 
losophers have abolished by law the 
small notes, wherewith workmen 
were wont to be paid; gold is too 
expensive for those whose works 
proceed principally on credit, and 
they are forced upon the system of 
using the commodities themselves, 
instead of the money which repre- 
sents commodities. No doubt it 
would be better for the workmen to 
be paid in money, but still it is bet- 
ter to be paid in goods than to get 
no payment at all, and in many cases 
this would be the necessary alterna- 
tive. We should recommend Mr 
Littleton to be very cautious how he 
meddles in this matter, while the 
money of the country remains in its 
presentrestricted state, lest he should 
find, that instead of conferring a 
boon, he has inflicted a very serious 
evil on the working-people, by his 
bill. Mr Atwood, in a very able 
speech, took a view of the question 
in this light; upon which Mr Pou- 
lett Thompson, Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, who unites in him- 
self as much flippancy, confidence, 
and shallowness, as can be found in 
any man in England, arose and spoke 
the following nonsense: “ Sir, if I 
agreed with my honourable friend 
who has just sat down, that the in- 
troduction of paying wages in goods 
has been resorted to as a substitute 
for paper credit, I should find in that 
an additional argument for support- 
ing this measure. Until the House 
decides upon a new system of cur- 
rency, I think we are bound to main- 
tain that which exists; and lam quite 
convinced that a paper currency, bad 
as it was, was much preferable to a 
currency of cheese and butter, and 
I know not what else as worthless, as 
a medium of exchange.” Now, this 


foolish, flippant gentleman should 
have been told, that the goods given 
by masters to workmen, are not in- 
tended as “ currency,” butas articles 
of consumption; that small notes 
were objected to by him and his 
tribe as having. no intrinsic. yalue, 
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and being liable to indefinite increase 
for purposes of speculation,—two 
objections which do not apply to 
butter and cheese, suppose they were 
made “ currency;” and that what- 
ever he may think (being a mighty 
fine gentleman ) of the worthlessness 
of butter and cheese, they are good 
and valuable things,—nay, prized by 
some quite as much as Russian tal- 
low, for which the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade has, from certain 
mercantile habits, a much greater 
taste. 

At the time the debate took place, 
the bill had not been printed; it has 
since been put into the hands of mem- 
bers—it sets out with enumerating 
and repealing eighteen previous acts 
of Parliament, and the principal of 
the new provisions are, that all con- 
tracts for the hiring of artificers must 
be made in the current coin of the 
realm—that contracts for hiring must 
not contain any stipulation as to the 
manner in which wages shall be ex- 
pended—and that all wages must be 

aid to the workman in cash, or with 
is consent in bank-notes, and not 
otherwise. 

On the 15th, Mr Robert Grant, 
who represents the Jews in Parlia- 
ment, at a very considerable expense 
to that high-minded and eminently 
national body, gave notice of a mo- 
tion for the 17th of February, for the 
removal of their civil disabilities, 
unless a bill now in progress for the 
repeal of the oath of abjuration 
should accomplish his purpose other- 
wise. 

General Gascoigne said, he would 
feel ithis duty very narrowly to watch. 
any measure, the effect of which 
would be to admit Jew, Gentile, and 
Pagan, to the House. This is from a 
soldier. Should the measure make 
its way to the Upper House, we shall 
be curious to see what the Bishops 
will say to it. Surely they will be 
to the Jews a stumbling-block. A 
good deal of time was taken up this 
evening by a discussion on a motion 
for returnsrespecting the magistrates 
of Ireland, introduced by a Mr 
O’Gorman Mahon, who seems to be 
rather a rough and unpolished speci- 
men from the sister island. It ap- 
peared in the course of the debate, 
that he was a Roman Catholic, and 
had himself been dismissed from the 
Irish magistracy, by a peremptory 
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order of the Lord Chancellor. As his 
motion was framed, it seemed to be 
a very improper one. It was happily 
ridiculed by Sir Charles Wetherell, 
to the great amusement and satisfac- 
tion of the House. 

On the 16th, the proceedings of the 
early part of the evening had much 
variety. Mr Hobhouse was consecu- 
tively eloquent on thesubject of select 
vestries in general, and St James’s 

arish in particular; the elective 
ranchise in Galway, and the treat- 
ment of insane persons in madhouses, 
which last subject, he hinted more 
than once, was of particular interest to 
his honourable friend the member for 
Cricklade. We hope there was no 
ugly insinuation in this. Mr Ewart 
eager a petition from certain of 

is Majesty’s subjects residing in 
Liverpool, and protessing the Jewish 
religion, praying “ to be removed from 
the disabilities at present imposed 
upon them.” This petition was or- 
dered to lie on the table, but if the 
Liverpool Jews wish to be “ remo- 
ved,” their petition should with more 

ropriety have been referred to the 

migration Committee. Then came 
“ Negro Slavery”—* Parish Regis- 
ters” —*“ Parliamentary Reform and 
Retrenchment” —“ Galway Fran- 
chise” again—upon which Mr Wyse, 
the wisest of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic members, made a set speech, 
and a good one. After this Mr Tre- 
vor fired a shot-preliminary against 
Cobbett’s Register. Mr Wyse argued 
the propriety of extending the elec- 
tive franchise in Ireland to house- 
hold property, and Mr Hume pre- 
sented a petition for reform from 
Southampton, and availed himself of 
the opportunity, to read a severe 
lecture to the members for that town. 
One of them, Mr Barton Hoy, retort- 
ed with some smartness upon the 
member for Middlesex, and a per- 
sonal scene, which is always interest- 
ing to the House, and generally 
amusing when Mr*Hume is one of 
the parties militant, was the con- 
sequence. “Sir,” said Mr Hoy, “the 
honourable member for Middlesex 
has lately assumed a tone and man- 
ner in this House, in his conduct to 
other members, in which he is, I 
must say, by no means warranted. 
He dictates to them what course 
they should take, and takes them to 
task for their conduct, He-is, by his 
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own appointment, receiver-general 
of petitions, and redresser-general 
of wrongs. Like a true Indian sports- 
man, he goes at all kinds of game, 
from an elephant to a snipe. 1 re- 
gret that the honourable member has 
not, on this occasion, come in con- 
tact with some one more able to 
enter into contest with him than I 
am, but I hope that on some occa- 
sion, when, Quixote-like, the honours 
able member sallies forth to redress 
grievances, real or imaginary, he 
may mistake some powerful giant 
for a windmill, and be vanquished in 
the encounter. If he should fall, I 
shall be satisfied with writing his epi- 
taph ‘ procumbit humi bos.” We wish 
honourable gentlemen would be a lit- 
tle more accurate in their learned al- 
lusions. Don Quixote did not mistake 
a giant for a windmill, but a wind- 
mill for a giant, which makes all the 
difference. Certainly Mr Hume has 
grown prodigiously authoritative 
since the wheel of fortune turned 
him up member for Middlesex; but 
if he continue in this strain, it will 
require neither windmill nor giant 
to bring him down. To be humbly 
useful, is the character for which 
his qualifications fit him—if he per- 
sists in endeavouring to climb above 
this, he will tumble down below it. 
The petitions being disposed of, 
Lord Chandos brought forward his 
motion for a supersedeas of the Eve- 
sham Election Writ, grounded on the 
necessity of an enquiry respecting 
the bribery that had been committed 
at the previous election, before the 
same parties should be allowed again 
to exercise the elective franchise. 
Upon this motion a very moras 
debate took place, the progress an 
the result of which spoke little for 
the sincerity or the strength of the 
new government. The Ministry and 
their supporters, notwithstanding 
their zeal for a general reform, of 
their own manufacture, would by 
no means give their assistance to the 
checking of flagrant abuse in this 
particular case. Anxious to avail 
themselves of two purchaseable 
seats, and nettled to find an indi- 
vidual case of their favourite grie- 
vance taken up by honest hands, 
who would not suffer any jobbing 
advantage to be made of it, they sud- 


denly found out the vast iniquity of 
suspending the elective rights of all 
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the voters, on account of the delin- 
quency of a part—a view of the ques- 
tion which no suggestion would en- 
able them to take in the East Retford 
case—and with sundry symptoms of 
extreme ill-temper, they avowed a 
decided hostility to the motion. They. 
were, however, destitute of strength 
to resist the party of the Marquess of 
Chandos, and he carried his motion 
in the teeth of their opposition. With 
respect to the real merits of the ques- 
tion, it is scarcely to be denied, that 
many cases, as bad as that of Eve- 
sham, notoriously exist, and have oc- 
casionally been brought before com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, 
without any such special notice ha- 
ving been taken of them, as has been 
on the present occasion ; but if it be 
true, as has been so loudly stated on 
one side, and not denied on the other, 
that in consequence of the pressure 
of public opinion, reform is a thing 
of more urgent necessity now, than 
it has hitherto been, there is no in- 
consistency in laying hold of a fla- 
grant case of corruption, which is 
presented with the proper and formal 
evidence, and demanding that the 
evil should be remedied. Mr War- 
burton, who is, for a man affecting 
science, sometimes strangely illogi- 
cal, would persuade us, that it is un- 
just to punish one borough, without 
a sweeping measure for the punish- 
ment of the whole—he might as well 
argue, that one of a gang of thieves 
having been found guilty by good 
evidence, we should let him go, until 
evidence can be found for the pro- 
secution of the whole party. But the 
most important view of the matter is 
this, that expediency and sound prac- 
tical policy demand, that whatever 
produces so very important a change 
in the circumstances of society, as 
Parliamentary Reform, should be ac- 
complished gradually, so as to afford 
opportunity for the new relations of 
men and things to adjust themselves 
peaceably, and in a solid and perma- 
nent form. What infatuation is it, 
that makes men blind to the rash 
folly of attempting, at one legislative 
blow, to destroy the institutions of a 
thousand years? If reform is to be 
accomplished peaceably, it must be 
done gradually, taking up the worst 
cases as they arise, or perhaps seek- 
ing them out. A sudden and general 
reform in a matter of such high na- 
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tional importance as the representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament, is 
revolution ; and if it were done with- 
out popular tumult, and general ter- 
ror, and consequent misery, it would 
be a miracle. In the present crisis, 
therefore, nothing could be more 
politic, than to stop the progress of 
the writ for such a place as Evesham, 
and put the abused franchise into 
better hands ; and it must tend, along 
with many other things, very much 
to lower the character of Lord Grey’s 
government, that for the paltry sake 
of a temporary convenience, to be 
derived from the corrupt purchase 
of two seats, they should, in this 
instance, have not only eaten up their 
own words, but their own princi- 
ples. 

The question respecting Evesham 
election writ being settled, the re- 
mainder of the evening was devoted 
to the lawyers ; first, Mr John Camp- 
bell moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for establishing a general register for 
all deeds and instruments affecting 
real property in England and Wales 
Sir. Edward Sugden said, that the 
question wasas greatand asimportant 
a one as ever was introduced to the 
attention of the House, and announ- 
ced his intention of opposing the bill 
ie the second reading. Sir Charles 
Wetherell also gave notice of his in- 
tended opposition, and treated the 
proposition with ridicule and some 
asperity. As neither of these emi- 
nent lawyers entered into any argu- 
ment upon the motion, we must be 
content to remain in expectation, 
until the debate on the second read- 
ing shall develope what the objec- 
tions are to making a system general 
throughout England, which already 

revails in the great counties of 

ork and Middlesex, and in the 
kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland. 
Though not in general disposed to 
very profound admiration of the wis- 
dom, or the manner of its display in 
Mr John Campbell, we cannot help 
thinking, while we remain unenlight- 
ened by the arguments of his learn- 
ed opponents, that a general public 
registry of deeds is an establishment 
of most important necessity, and it 
is a matter of some astonishment 
that the kingdom should remain at 
this day without such an important 
security in the transfer of landed 
property, “ With regard to the in, 
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interest in land,” says Mr Campbell, 
“ the occupier may be tenant at will 
—tenant for a year—tenant for his 
own life—tenant in tail, or tenant in 
fee. The nature of his tenure can only 
be ascertained by reference to title- 
deeds or other writings, and these 
must be procured and consulted be- 
fore a purchase can be made. But 
then a difficulty immediately pre- 
sents itself—how do you know that 
the writings which the vender pro- 
duces are all the writings which can 
be presented, to shew that the title 
to the estate is good’ He may sup- 
press or conceal some; while, on the 
other hand, documents may exist 
which he would be willing to pro- 
duce, but which he is entirely igno- 
rant of”’ Every one at all conver- 
sant with such matters, knows that 
this statement is true, and it will be 
for those who oppose a general re- 
gistry, to shew in what other manner 
this doubtfulness in so serious a 
matter as the conveyance of landed 
property is to be done away with. In 
England it is no uncommon thing for 
the agent of a purchaser of property 
to be furnished with a mass of parch- 
ments in support of an abstract of 
title, which if spread out, would al- 
mostcarpet the whole estate, meadow 
and pasture, toft and croft, park and 
paddock—a mass which no human 
patience can ever carefully examine ; 
and after all, there is no certainty that 
some others may not exist, which 
render all those no better than so 
much waste paper. How much more 
safe, expeditious, and satisfactory 
would it not be, to have an authentic 
abstract from a registry-oflice, where 
you would be certain that all valid 
deeds respecting the property must 
be entered, and where its various 
transfers would be briefly set forth, 
while for particular investigations 
copies at length of the conveyances 
could be had. The talk about “ ex- 
posure” is mere affectation. If a 
man be honest and not a fool, he will 
not care about his transfer of landed 
property being entered in a public 
office; if he be not honest, so much 
the better that he should have a re- 
a to thwart and perplex 
iis plans. 
we was given to bring in the 
ill. 
Sir Edward Sugden then brought 
VOL. XXIX. NO, CLXXVII. 
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forward his motion respecting im- 
provements in the administration of 
justice in the Court of Chancery. . It 
is a great pity that his statement was 

so prolix, and so devoid of force 
and spirit, for few persons, except 
those particularly interested, will 
have courage to attempt reading the 

speech, and yet it would be well 

that the country at large knew the 

abuses of the present system in the 

Chancery Court, and cried out as 

one man for their reformation. There 
seems to be no clearness, no certain- 
ty, no provision for dispatch in any 

one stage of the proceedings of a 

cause, while the profits of counsel, 
solicitors, masters, clerks, and others 
that we have neither memory, time, 
nor space, to enumerate, are in direct 
proportion to the delay of justice 

which takes place. But so shame- 
fully loose is the system, that even 
when all the delays are overcome, 
and a decree obtained, the contro- 

versy may possibly have to begin 

afresh, to find out what the decree 
was, and the unfortunate suitor be 

as far from an actual decision as 
ever. Let it be remembered that the 
following statement is from no rant- 
ing Oppositionist, who talks at ran- 
dom about what he does not accu- 
rately know, but has been given in 
the House of Commons by the ablest 
Chancery lawyer in the kingdom, 
and the one most constantly employ- 
ed. Sir Edward Sugden says, “ the 
pressure of business is such, that 
after every decision, no one can dis- 
tinctly say what it is, and one barri- 
ster having one, and another another, 
the registrar is not able to draw it up. 
Then come hearings and re-hearings 
in the registrar’s office, before a per- 
son incompetent to decide the mat- 
ter, to settle what the decree of the 
court was; and after an enormous 
expense for attendances, not to men- 
tion the loss of two or three months’ 
time perhaps, the parties again come 
to the court—when judge, barristers, 
and every one have forgotten every 
thing about the cause—to have decided 
what the court decided three months 
before.” 

“ That,” continued the lawyer, “ is 
not the way that justice should be 
administered in a free country.” 
Why, no, truly ! it requires but little 
protundity of knowledge to arrive 
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at that conclusion. Not the way that 
justice should be administered! How 
wretchedly tame is this manner of 
speaking! It is most abominably 
wrong, and so incredibly stupid and 
absurd withal, that, unless with such 
grave authority as that under which 
we have received it, we should have 
found it impossible to believe that a 
thing so monstrous could occur in 
the English Court of Chancery. Sir 
Edward announced his determina- 
tion, however, to be so fixed for the 
removal of this evil, that if it were 
not taken up by the government, he 
would himself bring forward a mea- 
sure for its remedy. In the present 
instance, he contented himself with 
a statement of his view of the evils 
existing in the Chancery administra- 
tion generally, and made no motion 
with a view to their remedy, leaving 
that in the hands of the government. 
Mr Hume, it appears, has invented 
a term to designate these speeches, 
which lead to nothing specific—he 
calls them “ splash ;’* and poor Sir 
Edward was astounded in the midst 
of his grave speech, by hearing Mr 
Hume announce, in a tone loud 
enough to be distinctly heard, “ This 
is mere splash.” The honourable 
member for Middlesex subsequently 
explained, that he was merely talking 
aside at the time, and did not intend 
to address the House at large, or to 
offend the learned ex-Solicitor-Ge- 
neral. 

Sir Edward Sugden, who is a 
bold little man in professional mat- 
ters, and not a little confident in his 
reputation as a lawyer, thought pro- 
per to inform the House, in the 
course of his speech, that the present 
Chancellor was “entirely uninform- 
ed on the law of equity, which he 
was called upon to administer,” and 
in any case, nothing was more likely 
than that he should decide wrong. 
This, from the greatest practitioner 
in the Court, concerning the judge 
before whom he must daily plead 
the causes of his clients ; this, stated 
in the House of Commons, respect- 
ing the principal judge in the king- 
dom, is sufficient to fill the public 
with disgust against a system which 
makes such a gross anomaly possible. 
The selection of a judge, on the 
ground of political ability merely, is, 
after all, just as absurd as it would 
be to choose a man for political of- 
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fice, on account of his legal know- 
ledge. What would be thought of 
Mr Justice Littledale, as a Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs ? 

On the 17th, the House of Lords 
discussed the subject of the Scotch 
representation, and the desire exist- 
ing in Scotland for a reform therein. 
Lord King, a worthy champion for 
any thing having a dash of absurd 
extravagance, mingled with its radi- 
cal principles, presented what pur- 
ported to be the Reform petition of 
the county of Renfrew. ‘The recep- 
tion of the petition was opposed by 
the Earl of Haddington, cn account 
of the violence of the expressions it 
contained; and his Lordship’s speech, 
after Lord King had consented to 
withdraw the petition, was one of 
that description which always makes 
us honour the House of Lords—de- 
liberate and manly, well considered 
and well expressed; with the mo- 
deration that belongs to truth, and 
the dignity that belongs to high 
station. The Marquis of Bute, too, 
spoke with a zeal and spirit worthy 
of the country which takes “ Nemo 
me impune lacesset” for its motto. 
“ Epithets,’ said the noble Lord, 
“have been applied to the people of 
Scotland, which will justify the ob- 
servations which lam about to make. 
These expressions have not only 
been used by a noble English Peer 
(King), but they also fell from a noble 
Viscount, connected with Scotland, 
(Duncan.) They stated that the 
people of Scotland are oppressed 
and degraded; but I tell these noble 
lords, as well as the rest of your 
Lordships, that if the people of Scot- 
land considered themselves oppress- 
ed and degraded, they would not 
tamely submit without addressing 
your Lordships in a very different 
manner ; they would make their com- 
— heard throughout the empire. 

will assert that the people of Scot- 
land are well satisfied with the con- 
duct of their representatives, or we 
should before now have heard of 
their dissatisfaction. It is quite a 
new thing to hear that Scotland is 
not well represented in the United 
Parliament. I defy any man in the 
House to say, that out of the forty- 
five Scotch Members, there is any one 
man who is corruptly returned. I 
do not hesitate to affirm, that at least 
forty-four out of the forty-five mem- 
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bers returned for Scotland, are di- 
rectly connected with the place which 
they represent—this cannot be alle- 
ged of the English Members. I say 
the people are well satisfied with 
their representation, and do not de- 
sire a change.” 

This is something like what a 
speech should be—it stirs a man’s 
blood, and relieves one from the dull 
insipidity which is the ordinary in- 
fliction of speeches. 

In the House of Commons, Mr 
Wilson Patton drew the attention of 
the House to the duties on printed 
cottons. It appears that two millions 
a-year are levied for this tax, of 
which, at least three-fourths are 
paid back in the shape of drawbacks, 
and no more than from four to five 
hundred thousand pounds reaches 
the Exchequer. The tax, moreover, 
presses very unequaily,as the dearest 
and the cheapest printed cottons pay 
the same duty per yard. A tax, in 
every respect so objectionable, can- 
not long continue to exist in its pre- 
sent form. 

Lord Nugent postponed his “ La- 
bouring Poor Bill,” until after the 
holydays. He attempted an apolo- 
getic explanation of the postpone- 
ment; but he need not have given 
himself the trouble. Every one 
knows how necessary postponement 
is at present to the health of any 
measure, to which a member of the 
government stands godfather. 

A conversation arose on the pre- 
sentation of some petitions by Mr 
Curteis, as to the benefit of support- 
ing the labouring poor by small 
grants of land, to be cultivated by 
spade labour, when Sir John Se- 
bright, member for Hertfordshire, 
maintained the extraordinary doc- 
trine, that a free gift of ground, be- 
yond the quantity necessary for a 
kitchen-garden, would be not a boon, 
but a disadvantage, to the labourers. 
What dogma is there so strange that 
will not find some supporters in the 
British House of Commons? There 
were some men there who supported 
M‘Culloch’s insanity aboutabsentees. 

The enlightened and liberal Alder- 
man Waithmansaid, there was scarce- 
ly a position in political economy 
that experience did not contradict— 
Et tu Brute! The worthy alderman 
said, that, on the 15th of February, 
he would lay on the table “ a string 
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of resolutions,” to exhibit the cause 
of all our misfortunes. There are 
less sensible fellows in the world 
than Alderman Waithman; but he 
had better take care of Hunt. Twe 
stars cannot shine at once in the 
same firmament. 

On the 20th, in the Lords, Lord 
Stanhope poured forth upon the 
Lord Chancellor the wrath which 
had been swelling in his bosom since 
the 10th, when Lord Brougham 
thought fit to be sarcastically witty 
at his lordship’s expense. Lord 
Stanhope’s severity was bitter and 
contemptuous enough; it produced 
no reply. 

The Lord Chancellor announced 
his intention of looking particularly 
to the care of the numerous lunatics 
of whom he is the official guardian ; 
and spoke of the appointment of a 
small medical board, as a kind of 
cabinet council, to advise the Lord 
Chancellorrespecting these unhappy 
persons. We hope there is no job 
in this. There are many “ doctors” 
about the London University, who 
would be happy to accept the assu- 
rances of the Lord Chancellor’s dis- 
tinguished consideration, conveyed 
in the form of a snug little appoint- 
ment of this sort. 

In the Commons, Mr Robinson 
presented a petition complaining of 
the proceedings at the late Liverpool 
election ; upon which Mr Ewart, the 
member returned at that election, 
said, that he came in for the repre 
sentation of Liverpool by the sup- 
port of the most respectable middle 
classes of society, and with the most 
cordial and enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of popular approbation. “Even 
this circumstance,’ he continued, 
“ however gratifying and delightful 
it is to my feelings, is nothing when 
compared with my own deep con- 
sciousness of rectitude ;—with that 
mens conscia recti, Within my breast, 
to which extraneous circumstances 
can add little or nothing.” All this 
is modest; and very pleasant, after 
the notorious and prodigious bri- 
bery, at that seat of cotton and the 
muses, which lieth by the western 
main, a few weeks ago. How hard 
it is to come at truth | 

Sir George Clerk took advantage 
of Mr Ellice’s motion for the third 
reading of the Consolidation Fund 
Bill, to put a question to the Vices 
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President of the Board of Trade, re- 
specting the reduction of the duty on 
foreign barilla by an order from the 
Treasury. Mr Poulett Thomson, in 
his peculiarly disagreeable style, 
avowed this repeal of a tax, without 
the consent of Parliament, and cool- 
ly stated, that he would be ready to 
justify the conduct of the govern- 
ment when he brought in the bill, 
which is intended to give legislative 
sanction to what the executive is 
now doing out of its mere absolute 
will, and in defiance of an unrepeal- 
ed act of Parliament. Barilla is one 
of the articles on which, some years 
ago, a heavy importation duty ex- 
isted, for the protection of our do- 
mestic manufacture of kelp, which, 
on the coast of Scotland, and, we 
believe, on the western shore of Ire- 
land also, gave profitable employ- 
ment to a vast number of poor peo- 
ple. Since the prevalence of the 
* enlightened and liberal” doctrines 
of free trade, the supporters of 
which are for the most part persons 
of understanding too sublime to 
trouble themselves about what con- 
cerns the welfare of the poor, this 
protecting duty has been gradually 
diminished, first from L.11 to eight 
guineas, and then to five guineas, 
The late government, whose know- 
ledge upon matters of trade was 
equal to their knowledge on most 
other subjects, and who had a strange 
alacrity in sinking into the worst 
errors of the worst political quacks, 
had an intention of submitting to 
Parliament a measure for the fur- 
ther reduction of the duty; but Mr 
Poulett Thomson, who, on a three 
days’ notice of the willingness of 
Lord Grey to give him a place, 
contrived to separate himself from 
a mercantile concern, the princi- 
pal branch of which was domiciled 
in Saint Petersburg, and who there- 
fore cannot be supposed now to have 
any interest in the advance on Rus- 
sian tallow, which the order in coun- 
cil has caused, was determined to 
be impeded by no such old-fashioned 
delays as an application to Parlia- 
ment, to undo what Parliament had 
done, but advised an instant reduc- 
tion of the duty to L.2, and the Cus- 
tom-house officers receiyed direc- 
tions to admit it at that duty—the 
importer giving bond to pay the dif- 
‘ference between L,2 and 5, 4s, in 
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the event of Parliament not sanction- 
ing the measure. Now, any thing more 
audacious than this, while Parliament 
was actually sitting, and in a matter 
in which no urgent necessity existed, 
we can hardly suppose possible. No 
doubt, a government mighéattempt to 
impose a tax, as well as to take one 
off, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, but as this is probably a stretch 
beyond the reach of even Mr Pou- 
lett Thomson’s liberal off-hand way 
of managing affairs, we may set down 
this act of arbitrary authority as about 
the extremity of executive assurance, 
and, for the first month of office, it is 
pretty well. What is to become of 
the home manufacture of kelp, the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
did not condescend to explain, and 
probably the awkwardness of having 
to answer such a question may have 
been one of the reasons for doing the 
thing first, and coming to ask leave 
afterwards—doubtless it will be per- 
mitted to enjoy the same glorious 
martyrdom to the principles of free 
trade that has already fallen upon 
British lead, and wool, and tallow, 
and gloves. How happy it is to live 
in times when philosophy guides the 
principles of government! 

The delivery of sundry speeches 
on the state of lreland, and the re- 
cent dismissals and appointments 
there, and a continuation of the de- 
bate on the administration of justice 
in the Court of Chancery, which we 
have already noticed, occupied the 
rest of the evening of the 20th. 

On the 21st, Lord Wynford intro- 
duced to the House of Lords a bill 
for better enabling creditors to avail 
themselves of the property of their 
debtors. The present system of the 
law is to afford a remedy chiefly 
against the person of the debtor, and 
the chance of payment for the credi- 
tor mainly depends upon it being the 
desire of the debtor, rather to pay 
the debt than suffer the penalty 
awarded by the Jaw against his per- 
son. It frequently happens, however, 
that the debtor, either by escaping 
beyond the jurisdiction of the courts 
of law, or by submitting to that fic- 
tion of imprisonment, called “ living 
within the rules of the King’s Bench,” 
may continue to enjoy his landed or 
funded property in England, to live 
sumptuously, and laugh at his credi- 
tor, upon the proceeds of whose cre- 
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dulity he May perhaps be enjoying 
himself. Lord Wynford’s bill, there- 
fore, is “ to prevent debtors from 
defrauding their creditors by lying 
in prison, or absconding from Eng- 
land,” and this he proposes to accom- 
plish by certain alterations in the law 
respecting outlawries, and by giving 
power to the judges to appoint re- 
ceivers of the rents of debtors du- 
ring their lives, for the payment 
of their debts. In these days, when 
it is so usual for people to run a brief 
career of criminal extravagance, and 
then to run off to the continent, and 
live well upon their means, while 
their creditors at home are left un- 
paid, a measure of the kind that Lord 
Vynford proposes, if it can be 
brought into “ working order,” must 
be of very important benefit. 

In the House of Commons, Mr 
Hume presented the petition agreed 
to at the Middlesex County Reform 
Meeting. The principal matters con- 
tained in the petition, the honourable 
member described to be, the neces- 
sity of economy and retrenchment, 
the mal-administration of the poor- 
laws, and the misapplication of the 
rates —the odious system of tithe col- 
lection—the necessity of parliament- 
ary reform, and of extending the 
right of voting for representatives to 
every individual paying rates and 
taxes, and finally the petitioners ask 
for the establishment of vote by bal- 
lot, without which no reform can be 
productive of substantial or perina- 
nent benefit to the country. Mr 
Hume stated that he was convinced 
that no government could exist under 
the present state of the country, un- 
less it followed the advice urged in 
this petition. This is not the place 
to enter into so large a discussion as 
that of the topics of the Middlesex 
petition, but we may observe, that 
Mr Hume’s declaration is tantamount 
to his saying that no government can 
exist without a revolution. Some 
very good speeches were made in 
the course of the debate on the peti- 
tion—that of Mr Atwood was the 
best which has been delivered against 
the new government since its forma- 
tion. There are few men now in the 
House of Commons who can com- 
pete with this gentleman in practical 
knowledge, or in the power of sound 
and vigorous reasoning on the most 
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important questions of domestic po- 
licy which come under discussion. 

The evening’s business was con- 
eluded by a long discussion on the 
subject of a petition from Essex, re- 
specting tithes, presented by the 
eternal Mr Joseph Hume. At the 
close of some observations by Sir 
Robert Inglis, he was so injudicious 
as to notice the obstreperous cheer- 
ing of the talking member for Clare, 
who “ spake upon that hint,” until, 
becoming rather unendurable, he 
was stopped by Mr Courtenay’s mo- 
tion for counting the House. The 
Hibernian was in a towering passion 
at the interruption, though he was 
himself the person who seconded a 
motion of the same description the 
evening before, when Sir Charles 
Wetherell was speaking—the differ- 
ence between his motion and Mr 
Courtenay’s lay in this, that the lat- 
ter was not marked by rudeness of 
speech. 

A great deal of business was crowd- 
ed into the evening of the 23d in the 
House of Commons. Our limits 
will not permit us to allude to more 
than two of the topics, which we 
shall think it convenient to take in 
a different order from that which 
they held in the House of Commons’ 
discussion. First, then, we have ta 
notice Mr Guest’s motion for a copy 
of the warrant, or other document, 
granting a pension of L.1200 per an- 
num to Mrs Hariette Arbuthnot. A 
question of this nature, which inevi- 
tably connects the names and cir- 
cumstances of private individuals 
with a financial document, which, 
when brought before the public as it 
has been, the public has an undoubt- 
ed right to sift and examine, is one 
which cannot be approached without 
some feelings of delicate reluctance, 
and yet it is one, which, from the in- 
terest it excites,and which it ought to 
excite, cannot be passed by without 
a remark. 

The return of the pensions char- 
ged on the civil list is, taking it for 
all in all, a document which we 
scarcely think the Ministry were jus- 
tified in permitting to be printed for 
the general information of the pub- 
lic. It was granted as a bait for po- 
pularity, which has failed of its ef- 
fect, and it exhibited a disrespect to- 
wards the privacy generally unders 
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stood to belong to royal bounties of 
this kind, which is as unbecoming in 
Ministers of the Crown, as it is em- 
barrassing in its effects to individuals 
who neither supposed, nor had rea- 
son to suppose, that they were re- 
ceiving allowances which the public 
at large were to examine and com- 
ment upon. It may be a very pro- 

er subject for discussion in the 
Sonce of Commons, whether the 
monarch ought to have a large sum 
placed at his disposal, to be granted 
away by him in pensions to such per- 
sons as, from his own knowledge, or 
the recommendation of others, he 
may deem deserving of such bounty ; 
but such a sum having been granted 
and disposed of by the King, it is 
scarcely fair now to drag before the 
public the names of all those among 
whom it has been shared. Itis true 
that the King could only grant a pen- 
sion on his civil list for his own life, 
and therefore, at the formation of a 
new Civil List, it may be proper to see 
whether the persons favoured in the 
former distribution ought to be con- 
tinued in the receipt of money, to 
which, without the aid of Parliament, 
they have no further claim; but this 
is a matter in which they at least 
should be parties, and every pen- 
sioner should have had the option of 
saying—* What I received hitherto, 
I received from the King, and I do 
not choose to submit my name to 
the public for a continuation of the 
bounty.” 

The document being now before 
the public, they have, we shall not 
deny, much reason to regret that the 
money which they placed at the 
King’s disposal should have been ap- 
eng as in many instances it 

as been; and we are free to confess, 
that many items in this paper cannot 
be read without disgust, while there 
are but few indeed attached to names 
which the public will recognise as 
being worthy of a special interference 
of royal bounty. The public should 
therefore take care that, for the fu- 
ture, a sum should not be thus pla- 
ced, nominally in the hands of the 
King, but actually in the hands of his 
servants, to be wasted upon objects 
to which, from their profligacy, they 
have become attached. e power 
should be taken away from the 
King’s Ministers to grant away an- 
nuities, as if they were a private do- 
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nation from the King; and whatever 


pensions are not from the privy 
urse, should be on the consolidated 
und, and come yearly before the 

public in the financial accounts. 

It is not merely by the pensions on 
the civil list that the public is blind- 
ed to the sum actually spent by the 
country in this manner—there is no 
source of revenue that has not pen- 
sions saddled upon it in its progress 
to the Exchequer—Customs, Excise, 
Stamps, Post Office, &c., &c., all have 
their deductions for pensions before 
they reach the consolidated fund, 
and then that general fund is loaded 
with another most formidable list. 
There are also lists of pensions on 
the four and a half per cent sugar 
duties, and on the shilling, and the 
sixpenny, pension duties. Every- 
where there are pensions—and some 
names there are so fortunate, as to be 
found in almost all the lists. It is, 
therefore, very desirable that all 
pensions should be carried to one 
account—that all the branches of 
revenue should be paid in, without 
any deduction but the actual ex- 
penses of collection, and a sum be 
taken from the aggregate to defray 
the whole amount of the pension 
list. 

The other subject of this evening’s 
debate, with which we shall conclude 
our Parliamentary review for this 
month, was the adjournment of the 
House to the 3d of February. Upon 
the consideration of this motion, it 
seems natural to ask what the go- 
vernment had done since its appoint- 
ment,—or in what state of flourish- 
ing security had it left the country, 
that it should have been deemed 
reasonable or politic to take six 
weeks’ holydays from Parliamentary 
labours, after about a month’s exer- 
tion; and inevitably to deprive the 
country for all that time of the aid 
to be derived from Parliamentary 
control or advice, no matter what 
emergency might arise to call for it. 
Had the government shewn itself 
very powerful, or had its proceed- 
ings met with such undivided ap- 
probation as to warrant the supposi- 
tion, that whatever it might be called 
upon to do, would be done in accord- 
ance with the views of Parliament 
and the people, there would have 
been—at all events in the popular 
view—some excuse for this long sus- 
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pension of Parliamentary interfe- 
rence and control; but this has not 
been the case—on the contrary, in 
looking back at what the new govern- 
ment has done, we find nothing to 
give satisfaction to any party, ex- 
cept themselves, which does not 
consistin mere promisesand pledges, 
while every act upon which they 
have ventured, has Ran productive 
of loud complaint, and has been 
decidedly despotic in its character, 
and inimical to the feelings of the 
people. They pledged themselves 
to peace, and increased the standing 
army by six thousand men; they 
pledged themselves to economy, and 
made new legal appointments in Ire- 
land, which have saddled the country 
with a large unnecessary expense, 
while they have filled the bar of Ire- 
land with indignation, and the people 
with rage. They pledged themselves 
to reform, and endeavoured to pro- 
cure a new writ of election for a 
place which had just been convicted 
of gross bribery and corruption in 
the return of members of Parliament, 
and to crown all these, they abolish 
a tax laid on for the protection of a 
domestic manufacture, without ask- 
ing the consent of Parliament, or any 
consent but that of their own abso- 
lute will. 

On which of these acts, we should 
like to know, do they ground their 
claims for that perfect confidence 
which alone would justify them, in 
such times as these, in adjourning 
the parliament for six weeks ? Is it 
the tranquillity of Ireland, the content 
of England, the settled state of affairs 
in France, or all these things to- 
gether, that they rely upon for not 
requiring parliamentary advice for 
six weeks ! 
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The truth is, that Whigs always 
have that enormously high opinion 
of their own abilities, which makes 
them essentially despotic in temper 
and inclination. Because they can 
talk with smartness, they suppose 
they can judge of every thing better 
than those who do not talk so smart- 
ly, and they would feel no diffidence 
whatever in setting about governing 
the country without any Parliament, 
if that, according to the constitution 
of the country, were possible. As 
far as it is possible, we find them 
endeavouring to do so, and as usual, 
with the cry of liberality and popu- 
lar liberty in their mouths, tyranny 
and jobbing mark their acts. Happi- 
ly, this overweening conceit, which 
makes a Whig government so odious, 
carries with it the principle of that 
government’s dissolution. Each in- 
dividual is so vain of himself, and his 
own plans, that no dozen of them can 
continue for any length of time to act 
in harmony together—their councils 
become disturbed by disagreements 
and bickerings, and they soon fall 
asunder, and find themselves again 
on the Opposition benches, where 
they may indulge themselves in say- 
ing that which, in government, they 
are incapable of doing. 

We have not the least doubt that 
this would almost immediately be the 
fate of Lord Grey’s Ministry, were 
there any party formed, ready and 
competent to take up the govern- 
ment in its place ;—but old associa- 
tions are dreadfully shaken in this 
country; political confidence has 
gone ; hope has almost withered, and 
with a raging desire in the people 
for change, men shrink from politi- 
cal responsibilities. 
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Sonnets on the Giants’ Causeway. 
SONNETS ON THE GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY. 


1. 
WHueENCE rose ye? on what basement are ye stayed, 
Ye forms of wondrous grandeur ? Who hath hewn 
These matchless strong proportions? Who hath strewn 
This mass of glorious power? Whom obeyed 
Nature in rearing thee, Dread Colonnade ? 
Answers come sounding forth from depth and height! 
While ocean bears me on, hark from these caves 
A thousand echoes tell,—and as it raves 
Against yon headland shores, its voice of might 
Thunders the Name at which Heaven’s pillars bow! 
E’en ye too mean to prop his footstool-world— 
Down at His presence shall ye quickly flow— 
Soon from your sunless rests shall ye be hurled ; 
When in one flame the Universe shall glow! 


Il. 

Wuere are the deep-laid chymic cisterns, whence 
Precipitate congealed these crystals vast ? 

Or what the forges, whose wild vehemence, 
Fanned by the bellows of an earthquake-blast, 
Into these moulds the molten mineral cast ? 

O! far from scenes like these be banished hence 

Proud theory and arrogant pretence ! 

Memorials of a world adjudged and past! 

Ye solemn monuments, of nothing vain, 
Over some guilty race like tombs ye rise! 

Or, sweeter thought, ye shaped to Heaven’s strain 
Attuning mighty order from the skies,— 

The trophied architecture of a reign 
With whose mysterious harmony it vies ! 


iL. 
A nicuway for your God! and lo! the Sea 
Gave way, and wondering Spectator stood ; 
Its boiling fury was at once subdued, 
And its waves kissed the mole, no longer free! 
A highway for your God! and suddenly 
The promontory cross-way clave the flood : 
And still the surge repeats that “all is good” 
To the Primeval Mandate, “ Let it be!” 
So, when Thy Footsteps, Lord, are stil] unknown 
As through the waters deep Thou hold’st thy course, 
Thy people onward pass, not overflown, 
The wildest billows soon have spent their force,— 
Soft gales just breathe where tempests long have blown, 
All stilled and hushed to ocean’s deepest source ! 


IV. 
Are ye not bulwarks to this lovely Isle,— 
Isle of the shamrock, of the harp and saint ? 
Where verdure doth its greenest beauties paint, 
And hill, glen, lake, in each proportion smile, 
Framed in by every mountain’s grim defile ! 
What though among its legends, strangely quaint, 
We trace the spread of superstition’s taint, 
As flaws deform thee, thou great Barrier Pile : 
The trefoil twined around Life’s healing tree,— 
The song of holy burden filled the air,— 
Wide flew the seed of the devout Culdee, 
And grateful harvests well repaid his care! 
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And Thou wast as the Porch to which to flee, 
When Erin was Earth’s purest House of Prayer! 


t 

Anp stretches outward,—to yon Wondrous Rock, 

In magic pillars rising from the deep, 

Of lightest cluster or with bending sweep, 
Braving the eddy’s waste and billow’s shock, 
As placed the works of human art to mock,— 
Stretches this platform’s massive masonry, 

As if a pathway leading through the main, 

To the ne’er-closing threshold of this Fane, 
Paving the ocean’s dark immensity ? 
That hidden cloister shall no eye discern : 

That sunken passage shail no plummet sound : 
There only monsters plunge who may not learn 

Why reaches on this sea-dividing bound,— 
Secrets, till Sea shall dry and Earth shall burn! 


VI. 
Dreav Temple of the Waters! Ocean-Shrine ! 
Oft beneath pointed roof, through lengthened aisle, 
Of superstition’s dight and columned style, 
The Pattern we recall of Truth divine, 
And as we gaze, deplore the strange decline. 
No sin thy self-hewn pillars can defile! 
No cheat thy self-sprung arches can beguile! 
Far nobler than where pe Pa altars shine! 
Ages have seen thee! while the piles of earth 
ave mouldered: if indeed thou wast not flung 
* In all thy majesty from Nature’s birth: 
And when the Morning Stars blest jubilee sung, 
Didst thou not all reverberate their mirth ? 
Here Pilgrim Waves aye bowed, and Choir-Winds rung! 
LEODIENSIS. 





GOOD-NIGHT. 
TO MARY ==". 


Goop-night, good-night, our lamp expiring 
Now sheds around still softer light, 

’Tis time for friends from friends retiring, 
To whisper low, Good-night, good-night. 


Dim age, in chimney corner dozing, 
Now sees no more thine eyes still bright, 
And tired wight from toil reposing, . 
Stops not to say, Good-night, good-night. 


And now the tale and jest no longer 
Circle round with laughter gay, 

And Morpheus soothes with magic stronger 
Than storied page or poet’s lay. : 


Then haste, beneath your pillow placing 
The bride-cake, charm’d with mystic spell ; 
Doubt not, dear girl, some dream’s wild tracing. 
The secret of your soul shall tell. ' 


Oh! should some kind propitious Fairy 
Amid the darkness wandering be, 
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May she trip lightly round my Mary, 


And fill her sleep with thoughts of me! 
But when her snowy hands have braided 
In glossy folds her flowing hair, 
And plaited borders closely shaded 
That gentle face, so kind and fair ; 


Ere, dear maiden, sleep has bound you 
In his soft and unfelt chain, 

Cast a parting glance around you 
From your woodbine-latticed pane. 


Faint the lonely taper gleameth 
From some — home afar, 

Its little ray but feebly streameth 
Through the dark and silent air. 


No sound is heard at this still hour, 
Save leaf of aspen quivering light; 
And nought but scent of fragrant flower 

Is borne upon the breath of night. 


And silent nature, deep reposing, 
Sheds around a holy calm, 

And mortal eyelids softly closing, 
Find her sweet and gentle balm. 


But while to peaceful rest betaking, 
Weary man is sunk in gleep, 

In heaven ten thousand eyes awaking, 
Their bright immortal vigils keep. 


Star beyond star for ever shineth, 
Radiant in yon vast profound, 

Whose dark blue depths no bound confineth, 
Nor winged thought hath power to sound. 


Shall fancy seek, such height ascending, 
Amid their glittering orbs to soar,— 

Read their bright page, and lowly bending, 
Deep in your inmost soul adore ? 


And in that mighty Power confiding, 
Who gave to beam their living light, 
Oh, fear not aught of ill betiding, 
But peaceful sleep—good-night, eas 7" 


Manchester, Jan. 1831. 








THE EARLY LOST. 
BY DELTA. 


Fare-thee-well, fair flower, that opening 
To the genial smile of day, 

By the storm-blast, in a twinkling, 
From our sight wert swept away! 

Never more thy voice shall cheer us, 
Never more thy form be seen, 

In our solitude we startle 
But to think that thou hast been! 
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Now the sun illumes our dwelling, 
Sings the bird, and buds the tree; 
Nature starts as from her slumber, 
But no wakening rouseth thee ! 
Never more for thee the morning 
Shall its golden gates unfold ; 
Past alike are joy and sorrow, 
Summer’s heat and winter’s cold. 


Vainly would our tears restore thee— 
Thou art now a thing of yore. 

Waves, that lull the ear with music, 
Melt for ever on the shore ; 

Yet at eve, when sings the tame bird, 
By thy hand once duly fed, 

Seem its notes not nature’s wailing 
Over thee, the early dead ? 


Softly, softly gleam’d thy ringlets, 
Braided in their auburn hue 
Keenly, keenly lustre darted 
From thine eyes of floating blue; 
Now the mould lies pbree o’er thee, 
And, with deep and dirge-like tone, 
Pipes at eve the haunting blackbird, 
O’er thy mansion, low and lone. 


Dark, anon, shall storms be rolling, 
Through the waned autumnal sky, 

Winds be raving, waves be roaring, 
Sullen deep to deep reply ; 

Winter shall resume his sceptre 
O’er the desolated earth, 

But no more wilt thou, like sunlight, 
Brighten up our cheerless hearth. 


When around that hearth we gather, 
Jocund mirth no more beguiles; 

Up we gaze upon thy picture, 
Which looks down on us—and smiles; 

And we sigh, when, in our chambers, 
On the couch our limbs we lay, 

That the churchyard grass is waving, 
Lonely, o’er thy silent clay ! 


Why our mourning? We lament not, 
Even although our hearts be riven, 
That in being’s sunny spring-time, 
Thou wert snatch’d from earth to heaven: 
Life to thee was still enchantment, 
And twas spared thy heart to know, 
That the beams of mortal pleasure 
Always sink in clouds of woe. 


Fare-thee-well then. Time may bring us 
Other friends—but none like thee, 
Who, in thy peculiar beauty, 
Wert, what we no more shall see: 
From our ears seraphic music 
In thy voice hath died away ; 
From our eyes a glorious vision 
Pass’d, to mingle in the clay! 
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Tue effervescence caused by the 
change of Ministry has subsided, 
and much has been revealed touch- 
ing the policy of both the Cabinet 
and the Opposition; the moment, 
therefore, has arrived for subjecting 
the state of parties to impartial dis- 
cussion. 

The times place before us asto- 
nishing vicissitudes and incongrui- 
ties. That Tory party, which a few 
short years since proudly stood at 
the head of the country, invested 
with all the characteristics of invin- 
cibility, and with every foe prostrate 
before it, has been made by suicide 
a ruined minority. That Wellington 
Ministry, which but the other day 
was covered with Eastern adulation, 
and supported by almost every news- 
paper and party, has been cast from 
office by general contempt and hos- 
tility. That Whig Earl Grey, who, 
three or four years ago, pathetically 
lamented in Parliament, that he had 
scarcely a friend or party left him, 
and who has ever since been the 
object of Whig attack, has been by 
common consent placed at the head 
of the Cabinet. The Whigs have 
gained office in defiance of Whig 
newspapers and —— and main- 
ly through the favour and efforts of 
Tories. And that immaculate press 
which defended the Wellington Mi- 
nistry with so much zeal against 
Whig assailants, now defends the 
Whig Ministry with equal zeal against 
the Duke and his fallen brethren. 

We regard the change with plea- 
sure, as a step towards national sal- 
vation. It is our maxim, that, in a 
free state, the most powerful party 
ought to hold office; if its doctrines 
be erroneous, this is essential for 
opposing them with the greatest ef- 
fect ; if they be true, it ought in 
common justice to have the honour 
and emolument derived from giving 
them application. Revolution has just 
been in France produced by the vio- 


lation of this maxim ; and in England 
it has been prevented, for the present 
atleast, by the practice ofit. For some 
yearsthe present Ministers have sup- 
plied those in office with doctrinesand 
measures, on the one hand, and with 
suppressed hostility to them, on the 


other ; they have had the part of the 
community which would not follow 
them gagged at their feet ; in reality, 
they have been the Ministry, to the 
extinction of the Opposition. By 
gaining office, they have lost half 
their power; at the worst they can 
make no change of policy ; they can 
only do what they would have com- 
pelled their predecessors to do, had 
the official existence of the latter 
been spared; while therefore there 
can be no loss, there must be this 
mighty —— can no longer 
govern the Opposition in Parliament, 
or hold in chains the mighty mass of 
their opponents out of it. The change 
has transformed them from an odious 
despotism, combining ‘in itself both 
the Ministry and Opposition, into a 
constitutional Ministry—it has, re- 
stored the constitution from a state 
of suspended animation. 

The present is called a Whig Mi- 
nistry, it comprehends the leading 
Whigs; but yet in the professions of 
some of its members, and even in 

ersons, it is more a Tory one than the 
ast was. Reform, in the better sense 
of the word, will be called a Tory 
question, by at least the Pitt Tories. 
tl Grey, Sir J. Graham, and the 
Duke of Richmond, make a nearer ap- 
roach to the policy of Pitt, than the 
uke of Wellington, Sir R. Peel, or 
any other member of the late Ca- 
binet. The Toryism of Mr Goul- 
burn and Sir G. Murray does not 
seem to be a whit better than that 
of Lord Althorpeand Lord Goderich. 
Even Lord Brougham is evidently as 
sound a Tory as Lord Lyndhurst. 
With regard to the Board of Trade, 
Lord Auckland cannot be more of a 
free-trader than Mr Herries is; and 
Mr Courtenay is a blind follower of 
Mr P. Thomson. 

The present Ministry has a certain 
portion of character, but the last had 
none; we think it will be more 
sensitive to public opinion than the 
last was. 

We, of course, prefer the Grey 
Cabinet to the Wellington one; but 
our preference goes no farther than 
this—we deem the former the best 
of the bad, the least in the choice of 
evils. On seyeral leading matters of 
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policy, we are equally and strongly 
opposed to both; and the shame will 
not be ours of tolerating that in Earl 
Grey, Lord Althorpe, and Mr P. 
Thomson, which we fought against 
in the Duke of Wellington, Mr Hus- 
kisson, and Mr Herries. 

A kind of exemption from opposi- 
tion is claimed for the new Ministry, 
on the ground that it has entered 
office at a season of great difficulty. 
What forms the difficulty ? The 
country is distressed, convulsed, and 
on the brink of revolution. This 
supplies the best of all reasons for 
opposing it with the utmost vigour 
in bad principles and measures. In 
other respects, it entered office under 
circumstances favourable beyond ex- 
ample. It has the Opposition chain- 
ed to its own policy; no rival party 
exists which could retain office; it 
has little ability, and no eloquence, 
to contend with in Parliament; and 
that part of the community not with 
it is neutral. The conduct displayed 
by its members towards others, be- 
fore they obtained power, makes 
them less entitled, than any other 
living men, to tenderness, in regard 
to personal scrutiny and observation. 
We shall from all this speak of them 
without paying the least attention to 
the deprecatory doctrines against op- 
position. 

Notwithstanding the many things 
in its favour, the existing Cabinet 
will, we think, soon fall. Party names 
have lost their charm, and become 
terms of reproach ; the time is past 
in which a body of men could gain 
public favour merely by calling them- 
selves Whigs or Tories. It has been 
observed that at the last election no 
candidate durst offer himself as a 
supporter of the Ministry; to this 
must be added, no one durst offer 
himself as an adherent of the Whig 
Opposition ; all were compelled to 
stand on professions of independence 
of party. While, therefore, this Ca- 
binet must rest chiefly on its merits, 
most of the things are to be seen in 
it which ruined the last, and which 
in our judgment must, and ought, to 
ruin every Cabinet in which they are 
tound. 

In the first place, it is composed 
of discordant and conflicting mate- 
rials; if the past professions of its 
members are to be believed, scarcely 
nny two of them think alike on great 
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state questions, and one partis fierce- 
ly opposed to the other. These must 
be the certain fruits: 1. It can only 
enjoy internal harmony through vio- 
lation of principle. 2. It can adopt 
no comprehensive and effective mea- 
sures. 8. At every material step, it 
must destroy its character, and divest 
itself of supporters. Its parts, as 
others have remarked before us, have 
been cast in the worst manner; al- 
most every member has been placed 
in the office he is the most unfit for, 
in respect of talent and principle ; 
the whole are so disposed of, that 
the best are made the instruments 
of the worst, and every one must, 
of necessity, be stripped of charac- 
ter, who possesses any. 

It seems to be a law of nature, 
that a Whig must be a boaster, and 
the present Ministers possess, in an 
eminent degree, the talent for be- 
stowing self-praise. They have laud- 
ed themselves, in an extravagant 
manner, on their consistency. Lord 
Brougham, with an intrepidity as 
matchless as it is disgusting, declares 
that consistency is a part of his na- 
ture; happy man, to be so gifted in 
times like these! Well, he broadly 
intimated to his Yorkshire consti- 
tuents, that the Corn Law was a great 
evil to one part of the community, 
and no benefit to the other; he, 
however, takes office under a Premier 
who insists that the Corn Law, or 
something equivalent to it, shall 
stand; he is a free-trader, yet he 
embraces, as his colleague, that Duke 
of Richmond who laboured so strenu- 
ously to impose a duty on foreign 
wool. Earl Grey, a few years since, 
took occasion to sneer at political 
economy and Mr Huskisson’s ex- 
periments; he has, on different oc- 
casions, professed friendship for 
bank notes; and in certain election 
speeches, his relatives, Lords. Dur- 
ham and Howick, condemned the 
destruction of the Navigation Laws; 
yet, in forming his Ministry, he has 
given the Exchequer and Board of 
Trade to romantic champions of a 

old currency and free trade. Sir 
i. Graham, an advocate of small 
notes, takes office with theirenemies; 
a year or two ago, he called for a 
party to oppose that of the “ lawyers 
and free-traders ;’ and lo! he has 
plumped himself into the very thick 
of these ravenous animals. The 
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Duke of Richmond declared, not 
long since, that he would belong 
only to the “ Country Party,” to the 
“ Conservative Party,” and he has 
found these parties in the low Whigs 
and Economists ; after labouring to 
on protection to the wool-grower, 

e joins in taking it from the kelp 
manufacturer. He insists on giving 
relief to the labouring classes in one 
quarter, and at the same moment, 
takes the bread from many thou- 
sands of themin another. Of course, 
the rest of the Ministers have acted in 
a similar manner. 

These men may call this consist- 
ency, butif it be, Sir Robert Peel and 
those who acted like him on the 
Catholic Question, are very consist- 
ent people. We look not at party 
names; a Whig and Tory, if they 
think alike and violate no party obli- 
gation, may honourably act to- 
gether ; but there can be no consist- 
ency without general harmony of 
principle. Such conduct is alike 
ruinous to public men and the coun- 
try. It strips them of integrity, 
and makes them ready to act with 
any colleagues, and sanction any 
measures for thesake of personal gain. 
The example thus set in the Cabinet 
extends to the great borough pro- 
prietors, spreads through Parliament, 
and is irresistible to the elector. 
If a Minister or Legislator sell his 
principles for place, why may not 
freeholders and burgesses sell theirs 
for money ? It renders it impossi- 
ble for the country to possess a con- 
sistent, effective Ministry. A large 
part of the Ministerial side, and a 
large part of the Opposition one, are 
hostile to free trade, and friendly to 
small notes; if both were separated 
from their brethren and formed into 
a whole, what would follow? The 
members of each great party would 
think alike in essentials, party con- 
tests would turn on the questions 
which divide the community, and 
the best principles would be prac- 
tised with due effect. Consistency 
and integrity, moreover, would be 
restored amidst public men. The 
sordid and profligate system now in 
fashion does much worse than neu- 
tralize the Ministry on great questions. 
It blinds and deludes the country ; 
andin every Ministry, from the Liver- 

ool to the Grey one, including both, 
ithas given the ascendency to the 
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bad side: the best side has only de- 
fended and sacrificed, while the other 
has attacked and gained. 

The present Cabinet practises that 
wretched imposture on the country, 
which former ones practised. Here 
is a Ministry, forsooth ! which com- 
bines men of every mode of think- 
ing—here are old Whigs and low 
ones; old and liberal Tories, the 
Canning party, paper and metal 
people, restrictive men and free- 


. traders, all blended together in happy 


union! How, then, can any man, no 
matter what may be his creed, be 
other than the friend of such a Minis- 
try ? This is the surface—the tale of 
the false impostor; let us now look 
at the reality. 

Earl Grey, as we have. said, has 
been for some years obnoxious to 
the Whig body, on the score of 
principle ; he oweshis office mainly 
to his dissent from the general doc 
trines of the low Whigs and Liberals, 
How is he fixed in the Cabinet ®? He 
has filled the Treasury, Exchequer, 
and Board of Trade offices with 
Liberals and free-traders, and he 
cannot be other than their instru- 
ment. 

Sir J. Graham possesses a mase 
culine understanding,and much origi» 
nality and independence of thought ; 
his powers seem: to be peculiarly 
adapted to financial matters. He 
might have made an able, practical 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 
he is placed in an office in which his 
merits, touching powers and prines 
ciples, cannot be brought into action. 

The Duke of Richmond is a man 
of plain, but solid sense ; he was al- 
lowed on all hands to display much 
practical ability in the enquiry touch- 
ing wool. He might have been of 
great value in an office connected 
with trade, but he has one assigned 
him which makes him a cipher. 

In this manner the Ministers of one 
side are disposed of; letus now see 
how the offices are filled, they are 
the best fitted for. 

Lord Althorpe is a pure piece of 
second-hand commonplace; he plods 
at the reviews and newspapers of his 
own side with incredible patience ; 
recites their contents with marvel- 
lous accuracy ; and yet never dis- 
plays a ray of original thought, or 

article of independent judgment, 

is powers will not permit him tg 
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be other than a theorist, and he is a 
fanatical follower of the free-traders, 
which is far worse than if he were a 
head. He is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the House 
of Commons ! 

Who is Lord Auckland? asks every 
publication ;—who is LordAuckland ? 
echoes every member of the com- 
munity ; and the only reply is— 
Lord Auckland is one of Lord 
Brougham’s people; moreover, he is 
one of the M‘Culloch people of the 
London University, and belongs to 
the Liberals of the Society for Diffu- 
sing Useful Knowledge ; but beyond 
this, nothing is known of Lord Auck- 
land! Here, then, is an individual 
who is totally unknown to the coun- 
try—who is an utter stranger as a 

ublic man—whe-rever opens his 
ips in the Legislature—whose talents 
and creed are involved in mystery— 
and who has never put forward the 
slightest legitimate claim, to entitle 
him to the meanest office—placed in 
almost the most important office in 
the Ministry ;—that of President of 
the Board of Trade. What has pro- 
duced this most gross and scandalous 
job? for that cannot be other than 
such a job, which, in the present state 
of the country, has given such an of- 
fice to such a man. Are we to find 
its parentage in Lord Brougham’s 
anxiety to provide for his friends, 
or in the learned Aristocrat’s magna- 
nimous resolve to be both Lord Chan- 
cellor and President of the Board of 
Trade, or in the paternal solicitude 
of the whole Cabinet to create a man 
of straw, for the benefit of Mr P. 
Thompson? If not, where can it be 
discovered ? 

A President of the Board of Trade 
like this has, as his Vice-President, 
Mr P. Thompson. The latter is the 
gentleman who, in former Parlia- 
ments, fought with such desperation 
in favour of the destructive changes 
which benefited the foreign trade he 
was engaged in as a merchant—stood 
between the petitions of the ship- 
owners, &c., and the legislature— 
and defended Mr Huskisson and Mr 
Grant, by insulting and defaming 
their victims. The appointment of 
this person to the office he holds, 
excited general disgust and indigna- 
tion; even the more sober friends of 
free trade were ashamed of it; to 
various important parts of the com- 
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munity, it was a deliberate insult, 
This man is a servile follower of the 
very worst doctrines of the very 
worst Economists—he is publicly 
pledged against every iota of protec- 
tion to either property or labour— 
he has always manifested a spirit 
which ought never to be found in 
an English Minister—and his parlia- 
mentary speeches have scarcely rai- 
sed him to the third class of politi- 
cians: yet he is not only the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, but, 
according to appearances, the real 
President also. 

Are we to be told that Sir J. Graham 
would not have made a more ca- 
pable Chancellor of the Exchequer 
than Lord Althorpe—that the Duke 
of Richmond, who is known to the 
country, and in some respects tried, 
would not have made a better head 
of the Board of Trade than the un- 
known Lord Auckland—and that a 
Vice-President infinitely superior to 
Mr P. Thompson could not have been 
discovered ¢ No; the audacity of tell- 
ing us this, will not be ventured on 
by any person. Farther, will any one 
say that Lord Althorpe would not do 
as well at the head of the Admiralty 
as Sir J. Graham; and that Lord 
Auckland would not be as efficient 
in the Post-office as the Duke of 
Richmond? No. 

Thus, then, leading offices are fill- 
ed by the least competent, and by 
very incompetent, men, merely that 
one set of opinions may prevail 
against another—that the professed 
opponents of the Economists in the 
Cabinet may have no influence. In 
regard to disputed points, there is no 
division of power; but on the con- 
trary, all is withheld from the one 
side and given to the other. In so 
far as there is a party in the Cabinet 
opposed to the free-traders and bul- 
lionists, it forms but a stalking-horse 
to blind and delude the country ; the 
md it pretends to oppose, monopo- 

ize every office requisite for enabling 
them to give effect to their doctrines. 
Still the Corn Law is to be saved, 
For this we are devoutly thankful; 
but how long is it to be saved ? Earl 
Grey, the Duke of Richmond, and 
Sir J. Graham, intrench themselves 
in this law, and surrender every 
thing else ; they give a part to save 
a part; the other side is only allow- 
od to take the fortifications at first; 
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but in this it gets sufficient for insu- 
ring its possession of the whole. It 
is ridiculous to think that this Jaw 
can be preserved, if other protec- 
tions are to be destroyed. 

In consequence of all this, the 
Ministry has, in general matters, dis- 
abled itself for accomplishing any 
thing, save public evil, and its own 
ruin. Earl Grey solemnly pledged 
himself at the outset, that the fullest 
enquiry should be made into the 
causes of public suffering. He has 
ever since strenuously resisted all 
Parliamentary enquiry, saving the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s motion,which 
he aad the Duke of Richmond were 
bound to before they gained office, 
and which only relates to the pau- 

ers of certain districts. But then 
1e pledged himself that government 
would enquire :—if you plead this, 
look, we beseech you, at his means 
of redemption. All sides, including 
the noble Premier himself, declare 
that the suffering has been in a con- 
siderable degree produced by the 
change of currency ; of course it at 
least will be rigidly scrutinised by 
government. No! asserts the Pre- 
mier, and his words are repeated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
this cause of suffering shall be sacred 
from the profane gaze of enquiry. 
Landowners and farmers are sus- 


‘taining great loss, and it is alleged 


that it flows largely from the change 
of Corn Law : this, therefore, will of 
necessity be investigated. No, says 
Earl Grey, this cause must only be 
touched by enquiry at a future time, 
with a view to its enlargement. The 
lead-miners have been long in great 
misery, and the cause here will 
doubtlessly be sought. No, says Mr 
P. Thompson, we will neither en- 
quire nor regard facts forced on us 
respecting it. Will enquiry seek the 
cause which distresses the people 
employed in the manufacture of 
kelp ¢ No; Mr P. Thompson declares 
that the cause here shall be increased 
without enquiry. In a similar man- 
ner, Ministers are rigidly bound, not 
only from enquiry, but also from 
noticing voluntary evidence, no mat- 
ter how conclusive, respecting the 
most important of the alleged causes 
of public suffering. 

. What then becomes of the Pre- 
mier’s solemn pledge in favour of 
the most comprehensive enquiry ? 
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It is manifestly a mockery and delu- 
sion. It is coupled with a counter- 
pledge equally solemn, which alone 
is to be redeemed. Demonstration 
is before the eyes of all, that it can- 
not and will not be more than a 
broken promise. 

But perhaps Ministers intend to 
remove the causes of suffering with- 
out enquiry. Well, what have they 
done already? The constitution of 
this country is a most distasteful 
thing to the low Whigs and Liberals; 
no sooner does Mr P. Thompson 
hang on himself the habilimeuts of 
office, than in virtue of his own 
“ economic science,” or of “ educa- 
tion,” drawn by Lord Auckland from 
the London University, or Society 
for Diffusing Useful Knowledge, he 

laces it under his feet, and strips 

arliament of its power over taxa- 
tion :—why ? Is he so anxious te sub- 
stitute prosperity for loss—to give 
bread to the hungry, and raiment to 
the naked, that his benevolent soul 
cannot brook the delay of Parlia- 
mentary formalities ? It is to heap 
additional misery on the heads of 
the many thousands engaged in the 
manufacture of kelp, by reducing 
the duty on barilla. 

Thus the first act of this distress- 
removing Ministry is to increase 
public distress—the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s “ conservative party” begins 
its career with a work of destruc- 
tion. Let us look a little more at 
this trumpery experiment—this weak 
and wicked violation of promise and 
pledge. 

Qur readers are aware that the 
removal or reduction of a duty fre- 
quently causes a rise of price which 
counterbalances it. Leather was late- 
ly exempted from duty, and the fruits 
are, hides have risen, shoes are as 
dear as ever, and the benefits are 
monopolized by foreigners, butchers, 
tanners, &c. Barilla is used in the 
manufacture of soap, and so is tal- 
low. If one ingredient in an article 
be cheapened by the removal of 
duty, it is pretty sure to cause a rise 
of price, both in this and other ingre- 
dients, particularly if it give the least 
impulse to consumption. The re- 
duetion of duty will add something 
to the price of barilla, and the benefit 
here, saving for the moment, will go 


‘mainly to foreigners, Tallow, from 


the comparatively small number of 
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houses to which the bulk of its im- 

ortation is confined, is, to a consi- 
erable extent, under a nronopoly, 
which can regulate its price almost 
at pleasure : a great rise in its price, 
confessedly made by monopoly, has 
therefore very naturally accompanied 
the reduction of duty on barilla, and 
the benefit of it must go chiefly to 
foreigners, merchants, butchers, &c. 

Thus the gain from this exquisite 
morsel of relief from taxation, will 
be org vy if not wholly, mono- 
polized by foreigners, merchants, 
soap-makers, and butchers. Are they 
in sach distress, that it must be mi- 
tigated, by taking away the bread of 
the labouring ‘classes ?, Complaint 
speaks not in the affirmative. If soap 
be cheapened, let it be remembered 
that the paltry gain to one part of 
the community is bought with the 
heavy Iss of another. The matter 
concerns more than one kind of ma- 
nufacturers ; tallow is an article of 
some moment to candle-makers, and 
it is consumed to a vast extent by 
machinery ; consequently, if its price 
be raised, the matter will stand thus 
—the duty will in effect be taken off 
barilla and laid on tallow ; one part 
of the manufacturers will be injured 
as much as another will be benefited, 
and the community at large will lose 
more in dear candles than it will 
gain in cheap soap. 

Contrast this with what a reduc- 
tion of duty on soap, sugar, and si- 
milar articles would have been. Such 
reduction on soap would have in- 
jured no one; it would have been 
clear gain to all. The case would 
have been the same with sugar ; not 
a soul would have been deprived of 
capital, profit, or employment; but 
the whale community would have 
been benefited; if sugar had risen, 
the profit would have gone, not to 
foreigners, but to his Majesty’s co- 
lonial subjects, and from them it 
would have partly returned to the 

tion at home. 

his will shew the absurdity of Mr 
P. Thompson’s wild generalities, that 
raw produce used in manufactures 
ought not to be taxed, &c. These 
comers more frequently false 
than true. That tremendous mass 
of errors which is called the science 
of political economy, is really a body 
of deductions formed in utter igno- 
rance of three-fourths of those com- 
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mon facts, the knowledge of which 
is essential for preventing deduction 
from being false and destructive. It 
will, moreover, throw light on the 
imbecility, nay, the guilt of legisla- 
ting on these wretched generalities, 
without reference to facts and cir- 
cumstances, when the latter are in 
different cases the reverse of each 
other. 

It is pleaded by Ministers in their 
defence, that in this barilla matter 
they have only done what their pre- 
decessors had resolved to do. Why 
was the Ministry changed, if they 
gained office to imitate their prede- 
cessors ? They, however, have made 
the matter their own in principle. 

Let us now glance at another of 
their acts. Great as the errors of Mr 
Canning and Mr Huskisson were, 
they yet both saw correctly the posi- 
tion in which America stood towards 
this country, and they constantly 
shewed a wish to add nothing to her 
power which peace would justify 
them in withholding. After their 
vigorous and wise stroke for exclu- 
ding her ships from the West India 
colonies, they took ground which 
almost precluded negotiation for the 
re-admission of these ships. The 
imbecile Wellington Ministry na- 
turally disregarded this, and conclu- 
ded a treaty with her, as its scribes 
say, without thinking of shipping 
this treaty, of course, expels British 
ships from the carrying trade in fa- 
vour of hers, and places her, as her 
President asserts, in more favourable 
circumstances than ever. To what 
portentous cause is it owing that, in 
every negotiation between England 
and America, the former is betrayed 
and despoiled, to place the latter in 
better circumstances than ever? To 
this agreement for sacrificing British 
ships to American ones, was append- 
ed another, for imposing protecting 
duties on American produce admit- 
ted into the West India islands, in 
favour of similar produce of British 
America. 

Well, it might have been hoped 
that America had got enough in re- 
spect of her shipping, and that, after 
befeoling Mr Herries and his bre- 
thren, she would not have an oppor- 
tunity of befooling a second set of 
official sages in the selfsame negoti- 
ation. Alas! what can escape ill- 
luck! Just after the treaties, per- 
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fectly completed, are laid before 
Parliament, the Grey Ministry as- 
sumes being; it of course warmly 
sanctions that for transferring the 
carrying trade from British to Ame- 
rican shipping; but the other fares 
differently. hat! that Lord Al- 
thorpe, who is so passionate an “ ad- 
mirer” of Mr Hume’s principles of 
free trade—that Lord Auckland, who 
is the associate of Professor M‘Cul- 
loch—that Mr P. Thompson, who 
maintains that industry, like the 
“ mountain plant,” thrives the best 
without shelter and aliment, approve 
of atreaty which gives advantages to 
British colonies at the expense of a 
foreign nation! No—no, political 
economy shudders at the enormity. 
These scientific statesmen can carry 
into effect a mere intention of the 
late Ministry a barilla, be- 
cause the evils will fall solely on 
British inkabitants; but they must 
annul a completed treaty, because it 
is intended to operate for such inha- 
bitants against foreigners. The trea- 
ty is hastily withdrawn, and the ne- 
ree is reopened, solely to injure 

ritish colonies for the benefit of 
America. And what America? That 
which equals Britain in — and 
tonnage of shipping—always dis- 
plays a hostile spirit to her—and is 
only separated by a disputed bound- 
ary-line from some of her most va- 
luable colonies, is a near neighbour 
of others, and asserts even through 
her rulers a natural right to the 
whole. 

The American negotiator is evi- 
dently, in cupidity and craft, a ge- 
nuine scion of Brother Jonathan ; but 
still, perhaps, he does not wholly 
know the men he has to deal with. Let 
him take a hint even from us. Mr 
P. Thompson belongs to the school 
which holds that the colonies of this 
country form a pernicious burden to 
her. Lord Auckland must be a dis- 
ciple of it also, of course, and so 
must Lord Althorpe, he being such 
a devoted admirer of Mr Hume’s po- 
litical economy. Let Jonathan, then, 

ropose to these Ministers, that, as 

ritain is in such great suffering, his 
country, with such generosity as only 
a republic could exhibit, will gratui- 
tously relieve her from the ruinous 
burden formed by her American co- 
lonies—will actually, without equi- 
valent, take the ownership of these 
colenies and all its attendant losses 


and evils. They will be delighted 
with his proposal, but he must not 
hope that it will be wholly acceded 
to. The Cabinet must be consulted, 
and in all probability Earl Grey, Sir 
J. Graham, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond, will demur; the latter, how- 
ever, on being pressed by their col- 
leagues, will doubtless consent for 
him to have part; and if he shew 
common dexterity, we imagine he 
may gain all save Nova Scotia. 

Thus far we have no more acts to 
look at, therefore we turn to other 
things. Ministers are making every 
thing fly before them in the way of 
retrenchment, and are even surrep- 
dering a part of their own salaries. 
We say that retrenchment ought to 
be carried as far as possible; but in 
saying this, we must soberly enquire 
what quantum of relief can be drawn 
from it; and the crime shall not be 
ours of asserting that it will remove 
distress and disaffection. The nature 
of things demonstrates that it is ut- 
terly impossible for reduction of 
taxes to afford any sensible relief to 
national loss and want. Ten times 
more taxes have been repealed in 
the last fifteen years than these Mi- 
nisters can repeal, yet the population 
is far more distressed than it was 
when it had the whole to pay. A 
large amount was removed in the 
last year, yet the cry of distress con- 
tinues, and discontent has been fear- 
fully enlarged. Is there the slightest 
ground for believing that if even 
four or five millions be removed in 
the current year, it will have any 
material effect in abating suffering, 
and subduing dangerous feelings ? 

A more astonishing and humilia- 
ting spectacle was never seen in the 
world than this—in such a boastin 
age as the present one, the Britis 
government and legislature, amidst 
national loss, hunger, convulsion,and 
revolution, content themselves with 
bawling “retrenchment!” and assert- 
ing that a paltry reduction of taxes 
must form the only, and the infalli- 
ble, remedy. In charity to the in- 
tellect of man, let us for once have a 
government and legislature of old 
women! we are sure they would dis- 
play infinitely more knowledge and 
wisdom than have been found in the 
male ones of late years, 

The important question nowcomes 
before us—what taxes will Ministers 
repeal? MrP. Thompson’s scheme, as 
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he developed it last session, is, to 
remove duties from articles used in 
manufactures. Many of these duties 
are protecting ones; therefore, like 
that on barilla, their abolition cannot 
benefit one producer, without inju- 
ring another. Others are duties of 
revenue, and their removal would 
not enable the manufactured articles 
they bear on to sustain foreign com- 
petition, or to be sufficiently reduced 
in price to yield general relief. In 
great part they rest on imported com- 
modities. It may almost be taken as 
an axiom, that price must be in some 
degree raised by repeal of duty; of 
course the relief gained by repeal- 
ing the duties in question must, toa 
large extent, go to foreigners. Far- 
ther, the repeal will injure some, as 
much as it will benefit other parts 
of the community, in many cases; 
and in other cases, the profit will be 
confined to manufacturers and the 
wealthy classes. Ministers, there- 
fore, will make such a reduction of 
taxes, as will not reach, in any sensi- 
ble degree, the losing and starving 
part of the community; on the con- 
trary, it will frequently add to dis- 
tress in one quarter, by giving relief 
not needed in another. 

This is not the whole. Ministers 
are pledged to an immediate settle- 
ment of the slavery question, and it 
is acknowledged by their adherents, 
that it must give compensation to the 
colonists for the loss of their slaves. 
If such compensation be paid by an- 
nual instalments, it will, for some 
years, exceed in amount any reduc- 
tion that can be made in taxes. Of 
course, retrenchment can produce 
no decrease of taxation. 

The childish, silly, guilty cry of 
Retrenchment and Economy, kept 
up by Ministers, is, in motive and 
object, mockery and delusion. It 
feeds the spirit of revolution in every 
way; and it is resorted to for the 
purpose of —s the country to 
the real causes of its distress, that 
this distress may be increased by the 
— of the Cabinet. 

hat general measures are Minis- 
ters bound to? It is one of the grand 
principles of Mr P. Thompson, as he 
stated in Parliamenta year or twoago, 
that there ought to be no protections 
of any kind—that property and labour 
ought to be stripped of all protecting 
duty. If this empire had not been 
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for its sins doomed to overthrow, 
such a man could scarcely have gain- 
ed possession of the Board of Trade. 
This is one of the principles of which 
Lord Althorpe is so passionate an 
admirer ; and we may safely take for 
granted, that it is an immense fa- 
vourite with the mute Lord Auck- 
land. From, therefore, their pledges 
and acts, it must be the policy of 
Ministers to continually sweep away 
protection. Commencing with the 
colonies, they are at this moment 
striking a deadly blow at the trade, 
property, and labour of the North 
American ones. Slavery must be 
abolished, and foreign sugar admit- 
ted for home consumption, almost 
immediately ; and this can hardly 
fail of plunging the West India ones 
into ruin. Then, to bring British In- 
dia and the other colonies into the 
vortex of calamity, the discrimina- 
ting duties on cotton, &c. &c. must 
cease to exist. 

At home, all this must have mighty 
effect in enlarging suffering. The 
abolition of the discriminating du- 
ties on timber, and various other co- 
lonial productions, must operate ruin- 
ously to the shipping interest and 
all connected with it, chiefly to en- 
rich foreign producers of different 
kinds, ne foreign shipowners. The 
loss to one part of the community will 
not be counterpoised by gain to an- 
other ; on the contrary, the gain will 
be principally reaped by foreigners. 
Then every interest in detail must 
have suffering heaped on it. The 
kelp manufacturers are now smitten; 
from them the blow will pass in sue- 
cession to the silk throwsters, linen 
manufacturers, producers of butter, 
cheese, and salted provisions, hep- 
growers, &c. &c., until it reaches the 
heart of agriculture. 

We need not appeal to common 
sense; we have only to look at the 
history of late years for the most con- 
clusive proof that all this must con- 
tinually increase public suffering and 
discontent. It is idle to tell us that 
the loss of the part must be the gain 
of the whole; because the whole 
must lose as much as the part. Itis 
ridiculous to speak of extracting re« 
lief from the repeal of taxes, because 
the loss of means for paying the lat- 
ter far outstrips the reduction of them. 
Why is the landed interest distressed 
at present, when the property-tax 
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and others did not prevent it from 
enjoying great prosperity ? Because 
its rents, profits, and wages have 
been reduced by law much more 
than its taxes. The case is similar 
with the community at large. 

We now put these questions :— 

1. When the reduction of taxes 
made in the last year has not dimi- 
nished public suffering in any mate- 
rial degree, abated the clamour 

nst taxes, or prevented discon- 
tent and disaffection from increasing 
in the most alarming manner; is it 
possible for the Ministry to make, by 
retrenchment and economy, such a 
reduction as will be sensibly felt in 
lessening distress and bad feelings ? 

2. When the Ministry does not 
even promise to resort to any reme- 
dy beyond retrenchment and econo- 
mys and when it is evident, from the 
principles of certain of its members 
and its acts, that its policy will be of 
a kind to inflict bitter injuries on one 
part of the community, without con- 

erring corresponding benefit on the 
other; is it not demonstrable that it 
will produce more suffering than its 
reduction of taxes will balance, and 
that on the whole it will add largely 
to distress and discontent ? 

3. Is it possible for the present 
Ministry, or any other, to escape ruin, 
if, amidst public suffering and disaf- 
fection, its measures be only calcu- 
lated to increase them ? 

4. Can the British empire be saved 
from revolution and fall, if a suffi- 
ciency of employment and adequate 

_ Wages be not given to the labouring 
classes; and proper profits be not 
granted to the middle ones ? 

_ Our conviction from ali this is, 
that the Ministry will soon ruin it- 
self, and destroy the character of all 
its members who possess any. We, 

_ however, still think it the best of the 
bad—the only party of character will- 

. ing to save the essential portion of 
what is left of property and subsist- 

ence. It is willing to spare, for a 
time, that mass of property and sub- 
sistence which is protected by the 
Corn Law; and this is more than can 
be said for the foolish men who 

. would replace such law with a fixed 
duty. e have been, and still are, 

. anxious to confide in it ; but our con- 

_ fidence is only to be gained by pro- 

r policy; our hope was, that its 


ee-trade members would be re- 
‘ strained by the rest, but this hope, 


its acts, and the speeches of these 
members, have destroyed. We shall 
oppose bad principles and measures 
in it, precisely as we would oppose 
them in any other body of men. 

But we speak not thus to support 
any other body; where is the body 
we could support without the sacri- 
fice of honour and integrity? A call 
is put forth for the union of the To- 
ries; and, in reply, we ask, who are 
the Tories? We look not at names 
and persons; our question refers 
only to principles and character— 
who then, we say again, are the To- 
ries? Here are two, if not three, 
great parties, which all bearthe name, 
and yet are flatly opposed to each 
other in creed; of course they can- 
not all be Tories. If the union is to 
be compassed by allowing each party 
to retain its creed and leaders, our 
solemn resolution is, to have no con- 
nexion with it whatever. It would 
form just such a body as the Minis- 
try is,—one divided against itself, 
holding, in its ascendant division, the 
worst doctrines of the Ministry, and 
moreover ruled by the Opposition. 
If the hard choice were before us, 
wewould rather support the present 
Ministry, than such a body. 

The call is pathetically made on 
behalf of the Opposition ; and as it 
contains no intimation that Sir R. 
Peel and his brethren have renoun- 
ced their errors, it may be taken for 
granted that they merely seek assist- 
ance to regain office. We cannot 
but remember that, even in Mr Can- 
ning’s time, the younger of these men 
scofted at the anti-liberals, lauded 
Mr Huskisson’s theories, heaped in- 
sult on the Tories, and allied them- 
selves with the Whigs and Radicals. 
We cannot forget, that after the Wel- 
lington Ministry was formed, it be- 
trayed and laboured to destroy those 
who had given it power, carried on 
an exterminating war against Tories, 
and used every means, not excepting 
the worst, to unite itself with the 
Whigs and Liberals. It cannot be 
unknown to us, that if the latter had 
not contemptuously cast them off, 
these men would still have been the 
bitter enemies of the Tories. 

If public good imposed on ‘us the 
sacrifice, we would readily put these 
things out of remembrance; but in- 
stead of commaniing us to believe 


‘the false and trust the faithless, it 


does the contrary. What principle 
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do we hold in common with these 
men? On free trade—the currenc 
—reform—the police—and nearly all 
important matters, we are decidedly 
opposed to them. On what material 
points do they dissent from the Whigs 
and Liberals? Those only on which 
we believe them to be as far in error 
as the latter. If they could regain 
office, they would, at the best, act as 
the existing Ministry will do; but 
we suspect they would do worse. 
We cannot desire to exchange Lord 
Althorpe for Sir R. Peel, Lord Auck- 
Jand for Mr Herries, or Mr P. Thomp- 
son for Mr Courtenay, when in es- 
sentials they hold the same doctrines. 
These men really are a continuation 
—the tag-rag-and-bobtail—of the 
Whigs and Liberals, yet we are to 
support them because they once pro- 
fessed to be, and still are called, To- 
ries. Asa Ministry, they would be 
no better than the Grey one; as an 
Opposition, they will be in some de- 

ree useful; therefore, on the score 
of public good, we cannot wish to see 
them in office. 

From the other Tories who speak 
in Parliament, saving certainly one or 
two in each House, we differ very 
widely. They trim their lamps with 
Whig oil, and we hate both stealing 
and borrowing. They ascribe pub- 
lic suffering mainly to the change of 
currency ; we ascribe it mainly to 
other things. By them it is asserted 
that this change has been injurious 
by its effects on prices and contracts ; 
by us it is believed that its effects on 
these were but temporary; and in 
support of this belief, we find that 
the prices of leading commodities 
have been for some time higher than 
they were before small notes were 
suppressed, and that we should for 
several months past have had war 
ptices with the gold currency, if law 
and situation had been what they 
were during the war. Their pana- 
cea is to allow small notes to circu- 
late on the. security of exchequer 
bills; and jour. conviction is, that it 
makes little difference to the banker 
whether he be compelled to buy ex- 
chequer, bills or sovereigns. Far be 
it from. us to say any thing to the 
general disparagement of Mr Att- 
wood, who is one of the most acute, 
able, and honest men in the Legisla- 
ture; but his plan we must dissent 
from... Passing over its objectionable 
features, it could not, in our judg- 


ment, cause any real rise in profits 
and wages to the mass of the com- 
munity. Taxes consist chiefly of du- 
ties ; therefore, if a debased currency 
reduce them, it must reduce protect- 
ing duties equally; no advance of 
price and wages could be made on 
goods which are exported. The sup- 
ression of small notes has, we be- 
ieve, done great injury to manufac- 
tures and trade in many country 
arts, by diminishing capital ; but we 
ave never been able to discover 
that it has materially injured farmers 
by disabling them for obtaining loans. 
The farmers had abundance of capi- 
tal of their own; they have not occa- 
sion for discounts and loans, like 
people engaged in trade; their dis- 
tress has been caused by want, not 
of capital, but of remunerating 
prices; and this want has been pro- 
duced by the change of corn law, 
and other free-trade measures. We 
think the restoration of small notes 
would yield considerable benefit, 
but would be incapable of removi 
distress, particularly that of agricuk- 
ture. ‘ 

The origin of this currency con- 
duct in these Tories deserves some 
notice. Up to acertain period, they 
and their publications cast the blame 
chiefly on free-trade ; then they sud- 
denly became silent on the latter, 
and arraigned sovereigns. Why ? 
The Whigs and Economists, to con- 
ceal the total failure of their wretch- 
ed experiments, furiously protested 
that the distress was caused solely 
by the change of currency; these 
Tories had not nerve to say 
them ; moreover, they sous a left- 
handed alliance with the 
even Mr Huskisson shewed symp- 
toms of joining them. In addition, 
Sir R. Peel had betrayed them, the 
change of currency was the measure 
of him and his colleagues, and the 
ec igga* Sony the great object of at- 
tack. us, from sheer cowardice, 
anxiety to gain Whig and Huskisson 
heads, and hostility to Sir R. Peel 
and the Ministry, these Tories trans- 
ferred their animosity from free- 
trade to the gold currency. A vast 

ortion of the abuse heaped on the 
atter has flowed solely from enmity 
to Sir R. Peel. 

We cannot imitate such conduct. 
We may be assured by Whig, Econo- 
mist, and Tory, that it was the chaige 
of currency only which brought d. 


higs, aid 
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tress on the shipping interest, silk 
trade, lead-miners, various other 
interests, and the London shop- 
keepers and labouring classes, and 
agriculture in general ; but we must 
treat it with contempt. We have 
the fact before us, that, in the last 
year alone, nearly two millions 
and a half of quarters of foreign 
corn, including flour, were clear- 
ed for home consumption; and the 
clearances in previous years were 
extremely great; we cannot follow 
those who argue that this corn had 
no material effect on prices. We have 
the additional fact before us, that the 
free-trade measures have depressed 
the price of every article produced 
by the farmer, as well as corn; and 
that they have stripped Ireland of 
some of her markets for salted pro- 
visions, and compelled her to export 
cheap horned cattle and swine ; we 
cannot ascribe the bad prices here 
to the change of currency. 

We wish to see the small notes re- 
stored as a secondary matter of re- 
lief, therefore we should have been 
silent on this conduct in the Tories 
in question, had they not, from their 
most erroneous opinions touching 
the effect of currency on prices, offer- 
ed to change the corn law for a “ mo- 
derate fixed oe provided they 
might have small notes again. By 
this they would take a pound from 
agriculture on the one hand, to give 
it a penny on the other. If the cur- 
rency-people take ground like this, 
a determined stand must be made 


— them. 

f these two bodies of Tories unite, 
what can they accomplish? We as- 
sure them that names have now no 
weight ; the distinctions of name 
perished with those of principle and 
character; the country cares not a 
straw for the title of Whig, it cares 


_as little for that of Tory, and it re- 


gards both with much more contempt 
than reverence. Thus, disabled for 
accomplishing any thing through 
name, what can they do by act? 
They must support the general mea- 
sures of Ministers, echo the doctrines 
of the Whigs and Liberals, and only 
oppose when it will cover them with 
public odium. This will ensure 
them a somewhat longer exclusion 


from office than the Whigs have had. 


What ruined them ? eir adop- 


_ tion of Whig principles. So long as 


they had a separate creed, the coun- 
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try had to choose between creeds as 
well as parties ; and because it pre- 
ferred theirs, it preferred them. 
When they cast their principles away 
for those of their opponents, it natu- 
rally transferred its preference to the 
latter as their confessed superiors. 
In‘ this lies the lesson for enabling 
them to recover what they have lost. 

To regain public favour and power, 
they must be at least equal to their 
opponents in personal character, and 
superior to them in principle and 
pe icy. A Ministry composed whol- 
y or principally of the Peel party, if 
it could gain being, would produce 
revolution ; the members of it, who 
did not apostatize on the Catholic 
question, have as few friends in the 
country, as those who did ; on other 
matters, nearly all have displayed 
conduct which has stripped them of 
respect and confidence. The Tories, 
to a large extent, must have new 
leaders, whose personal virtues will 
form a pledge, that another Tory 
Ministry would consist in essentials 
of high minded, consistent, and pa- 
triotic men. 

Then the party generally must be 
purged of diversity of principle. We 
think nothing could be more prepos- 
terous than the existing distinctions 
between Whig and Tory. One man 
calls himself a Whig, and yet pro- 
fesses Tory doctrines ; another calls 
himself a Tory, but holds Whig doc- 
trines. Here are two great parties 
in hostility, and yet each as a whole 
declares it entertains the creed of 
the other ; half the Ministry, in lead- 
er and follower, is opposed to the 
other half, and allied in sentiment 
with half the Tory Opposition : and 
half the latter is opposed to the other 
half, and united in principle with half 
the Ministry. Suppose the part of 
the Ministry and that of the Tories, 
which think alike on free-trade, cur- 
rency, &c., should separate from the 
other, and unite, what would follow ? 
A Ministry and Opposition properly 
at issue on leading matters of policy, 
and each as properly in harmony 
with itself on such matters: a party 
of real Whigs, and another of real 
Tories. Why cannot this be done ? 
Oh! it would be unpardonable incon- 
sistency! The Whig must support 


those he dissents from, and oppose 
those he agrees with ; the Tory must 
do the same; both must really re- 
nounce, betray, and war against their 
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own principles to be consistent! As 
we have already said, this monstrous 
system utterly destroys principle and 
honour amidst public men, and it is 
ruinous to the empire. 

We think it would yield much 
public benefit if all Tories, who 
agree in opinion with the free-trade 
part of the Ministry, would go over 
to it. Consistency demands that they 
should do so. It matters not if this 
should include Sir R. Peel as well 
as Mr Dawson, Mr Herries as well 
as Mr Courtenay. They would do 
less mischief to the Tory body on 
the ministerial, than they will do on 
the Tory side. If the Tories expect 
to rise again, they must treat every 
man who holds the creed of their op- 
ponents as a betrayer and enemy. 

They must not only be harmonious 
in creed, but have one which the com- 
munity will support. What matters 
of policy divide the latter at present ? 
The currency and free-trade mea- 
sures. The former is completed ; 
but the latter are not much more 
than begun. Nothing could be of 
more vital importance than these 
matters, yet the Tory heads agree 
on them with the Ministry, in direct 
opposition to the Tory part of the 
community. It is, in the nature of 
things, impossible for any party of 
public men to gain the favour of the 
country if they do not identify them- 
selves with it in feeling, and fight its 
battles of policy. When, therefore, 
the Tory heads are fiercely at vari- 
ance with it on these things, or mere- 
ly agree with that part of it which 
supports the Ministry, they must ne- 
cessarily gain its animosity; that 
part of it which thinks as they do, 
regards them as enemies who wish 
to supplant its favourites, and the 
other sees in them the enemies of 
every thing it values. 

The Tories, or, at least, the Peel 
members of them, have this choice 
—national contempt and dislike ; or, 
in various points, a change of creed. 
It unfortunately happens, that, in 
these days, men can only change from 
good to bad—they can be led to 
change by speculative doctrine or 
personal profit, but not by proof of 
error. The principles on which this 
empire has been governed for the 
last six or seven years, have produ- 
ced incalculablelossand unexampled 
misery—they have filled the land with 
irreligion,vice, crime, and disaffection 
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—they have, in a very large degree, 
destroyed the connecting links and 
cement between, not only class and 
class in society, but also part and 
part in the empire—they have gene- 
rated present convulsion and insur- 
rection, and almost made revolution 
and fall things of certainty. It might 
be expected that these horrible and 
distressing demonstrations of their 
falsehood would be sufficient to pro- 
duce conviction in the most besotted 
and hardened of the human race; 
but no! public men must still cling 
to them—to apostatise to them is 
still a virtue, and to forsake them 
infamy ! 

According to the newspapers, Sir 
R. Peel lately said in Parliament, po- 
litical economy had for its object the 
production of public wealth, and if 
it produced this by injuring morals 
he must oppose it. The sentiment 
does him honour; we must, how- 
ever, say, if morals be destroyed, 
yublic wealth must perish with them. 

et us apply it as a test to his consis- 
tency. The Economists assert that, 
previously to the last six or seven 
years, the reverse of political econo- 
my was practised in this empire. 
Now, we call on Sir Robert, as a pub- 
lic man, to say where that wealth is 
hidden, which in those years has 
been produced by political economy. 
Is it buried in the banking-accounts 
of landowners, or the stacks of farm- 
ers, or the iron chests of manufactu- 
rers, merchants, and tradesmen, or 
the stomachs and pockets of the la- 
bouring classes? No. It cannot be 
discovered: the indisputable fact is, 
that political economy—we mean the 
false impostor which has usurped the 
name—has been, ever since it was 
resorted to, a wholesale destroyer of 
wealth; while that which is called 
the reverse, was a wholesale produ- 
cer of it. This is an incontrovertible 
fact, or there can be no such fact in 
the world. 

We have another call to make on 
Sir Robert. Has political economy 
done no injury to morals amidst the 
silk weavers, glove makers, &c.— 
amidst the people employed in the 
manufacture of kelp, the lead miners, 
fishermen, &c.—amidst the farmers, 
looking at the opinions they express 
touching tithes—and amidst the hus- 
bandry Tabourers, who, Page ! alas! 
are suffering and dying by expatri- 
ation and the hand of the public 
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executioner? Have not morals suf- 
fered from it amidst the rebellious 
part of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis? Have morals ary gg its pes- 
tilential influence amidst the tre- 
mendous combinations of the manu- 
facturing districts, and that gigantic 
portion of the population which seeks 
to fly from loss and hunger into re- 
volution and general spoliation ? 

A farther call remains. Political 
economy is confessedly to proceed 
until it destroys every trade which 
cannot sustain foreign competition, 
and greatly narrows agriculture. It 
is demonstrable, that in this it must 
increase, to an incalculable extent, 
distress and disorder amidst the 
whole of the husbandry labourers, 
and an immense mass of others en- 
gaged in various manufactures and 
trades ; it must also force a vast ad- 
ditional population into the larger 
manufacturing districts. Every Mi- 
nister worthy the name of statesman, 
would labour to create a balance to 
the cotton and woollen trades, even 
for their own sake; but this insane 
political economy attempts, by the 
most unnatural and savage means, to 
force the whole population intc de- 
ogee on them, direct or remote. 

ye ask the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman if this must not of necessity 
have the very worst effects on pri- 
vate and public morals ? 

We call on Sir Robert Peel to an- 

swer us before his God and his coun- 
try. 
Here, then, is proof, against which 
nothing can stand, that this political 
economy is a destroyer, not only of 
morals, but of wealth likewise; in 
consequence, on Sir Robert’s own 
declaration, he is bound to be its 
mortal foe—to war against it openly 
and sternly, to extermination. Will 
he discharge the obligation ? 

When Mr Goulburn was made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was 
an adorer of free-trade ; he boast- 
ed of his devotion to Mr Huskisson’s 
theories, as something immutable. 
Unhappily Mr Huskisson ran foul of 
him in the sugar business, and the 
crash beat his free-trade passion out 
of him. Then, when moved by in- 
terest, he could retort on the theorist 
as the parent of “a system which 
had not yielded the benefits expect- 
ed from it.” Is Mr Goulburn, after 


this confession, still a free-trader ? 
Without speaking further of indi- 
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viduals, we will observe, the Peel 
party must lie where it is, the despi- 
sed appendage of the Ministry, or 
take up the creed of the i eyo No 
change of opinion is called for on 
hypothesis and assumption ; here are 
the results of decisive experiments 
—conclusive demonstrations to an- 
swer the question—are the doctrines 
on which this empire has been 
governed in late years true or erro- 
neous ? 

The Tories, as a body, must not 
only have a creed strongly defined, 
distinctly opposed to that of the 
Ministry, and rooted in the reason 
and affection of the country; but 
they must support it like bold and 
able men. There must be no more 
of the crouching, canting, and suppli- 
cating to the “ Press”—the puerile 
and cowardly concessions to the Eco- 
nomists—the trimming, and cutting, 
and shifting, to appease this quarter 
and win that—the hinting, and sup- 
sressing, and disavowing, which 
iave so long disgraced them. 

It is by such means alone that the 
Tories can regain their ascendency ; 
if without them they, by intrigue orac- 
cident, obtain office, it will only be for 
a moment; to get lasting hold of 
power, they must stand before the 
country as the men possessing the 
best character, and maintaining the 
best principles. 

We, of course, are merely. speak- 
ing of them; we do not belong to 
them, therefore we ask no favour, 
and offer no counsel. Names,as we 
have said, are to us nothing; and 
when we look amidst public men for 
Tories, in respect of faith, we can 
find none. Those who existed only 
three short years ago, ultras includ- 
ed, have vanished. On different occa- 
sions we have spoken in the strong- 
est manner against the apostacy of 
Sir R. Peel, and those who acted like 
him on the Catholic Question, and 
our opinion of it is unchanged; but 
we must render to these men impar- 
tial justice. They have been just as 
consistent as many of their revilers. 
One of the latter leaps into the depths 
of Radical Reform, another embraces 
the low Whigs as his party, and a 
third proclaims he has changed sides 
touching currency and _ free-trade ; 
yet these worthies rail against the 
apostacy of Sir R.Peel! It was.very 
evident before the death of Mr Hus- 
kisson, that no small number of these 
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apostate-haters wereanxious to make 
him one of their leaders! We find 
ourselves as much opposed to the 
Tories amidst public men, as to the 
Whigs and Liberals; from this plain 
reason, that such Tories are now in 
creed Whigs and Liberals. This gives 
us no concern, because we have fol- 
lowed neither individual nor party ; 
and the fruits of the new Tory prin- 
ciples are abundantly sufficient to 
satisfy us, that in obeying conscience 
we have adhered to the cause of 
truth and our country. On one point 
we deem it a gain; that we can no 
longer be numbered amidst those 
who are called Tory writers, is to us, 
as any one may easily believe, a mat- 
ter of unfeigned Hy ager § 

Yet, unchanged in faith and cause 
as we are and shall remain, we feel 
most anxious, in utter scorn of names, 
to see a party arise which will strike 
for the empire. Turning, then, from 
the dependents, to those on whom 
the debt of atonement for past errors, 
and personal interest in the public 
‘weal; ishipose the duty of providing 
such a party, we say to the Lons- 
dales and Northumberlands, the 
Hertfords and Rutlands—How long 
is the empire to be scourged and de- 
vastated by the doctrines which have 
placed it in its present appalling con- 
dition ? 

You see that no change of mea- 
sures can be hoped for from the 


. Ministry; and you know that the 


policy it is pursuing has been proved, 
and is generally acknowledged, to 
be a total and destructive failure. 
Here is the country distressed, con- 
vulsed, and on the brink of revolu- 
tion ; yet, from this Ministry, only the 
reverse of remedy can be expected. 
Are you, too, landowners as you 
are, ignorant of the causes which 
distress your tenants and their la- 
bourers? Are you, too, Englishmen 
as you are, dupes of the disgraceful 
infatuation, that the import of foreign 
corn, to the extent of two millions 
and a half of quarters in a single year, 
can liave no effect on the price of 
British corn—that the farmers of 
this country cannot be injured by 
being brought into competition, in 
almost every article, with foreign 
ones? ‘Are you, too, sane as you 
ate, cheated into the vulgar delusion 
tliat a’ paltry repeal of taxes is all 
that is nécessary for removing loss 
and suffering ? 
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- If public good demand that the 
landowner shall lose half his income 
and property, the farmer shall be re- 
duced to insolvency, and the hus- 
bandry labourer shall be deprived of 
bread — that agriculture shall be 
transformed into a mass of debt, beg- 
gary, want, crime, and insurrection 
—let the harsh necessity be submit- 
tedto. Butadd not insult and mock- 
ery to ruin and starvation, Let the 
roofs of the necessity appear: and 
et old English truth be told touch- 
ing cause and effect. 
ut public good demands the con- 
trary; it adjures you, in the demon- 
strations of all history, to give pros- 
perity to agriculture. If the present 
prices of corn could be generally 
maintained, they would be sufficient; 
but they exist only for the moment 
pu o speculation, and the belief 
that there will be scarcity abroad. 
What has the rise in them produ- 
ced? General benefit, but not evil. 
The whole matter in dispute amounts 
only to eight or ten shillings * a 
quarter; this‘sum makes the differ- 
ence to agriculture between mode- 
rate prosperity and great suffering ; 
the consumer cannot lose or obtain 
this trifle to himself, without enjoy- 
ing the mighty profit, or sustaining 
the tremendous loss, arising trom the 
prosperity or distress of half the po- 
pulation! To give the sum to the 
producer, is evidently to confer a 
gain on the consumer. 

Insurrection is quelled for the 
time, but how long can it be kept 
down? The causes are not removed, 
but enlarged ; the farmers are al- 
ready taking off the advance of 
wages it extorted ; bad feelings have 
been aggravated by punishment, 
which would have been more just 
had it been less severe; and the 
breach between servant and master 
is greatly widened. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the landowner will give 
up his property, and make himself 
a pauper, to relieve the pauperism of 
others. Where, then, is the security 
that the incendiary and rebel. will 
not again appear? And if they do, 
what—looking at the gigantic extent 
of country in which their spirit has 
been manifested—will they not ac- 
complish ? 

Can you be ignorant that the 


wretched system of sacrificing part 
after part of the community to the 
whole, has been proved to be ruin- 
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ous? Where is the gene prospe- 
rity which has been drawn from the 
distress of agriculture, the shipping 
interest, and the silk trade? What 
perceptible benefit does the suffering 
of the souls engaged in manufactu- 
ring kelp, the lead miners, &c. &e. 
yield to the community at large ? 

And can you be ignorant that the 
jg rity of the part is essential 
or that of the whole? Is it not as 
clear in reason, as it is in fact, that if 
the community have to pay some- 
what higher prices to the producers 
of corn, ships, silks, &c. &c., in order 
to give them prosperity, the loss is 
nothing in the balance against the 
gigantic profit their prosperity gives 
t in the increase of its general prices 
and trade ? 

Are those men capable of teaching 
political economy who make no dis- 
tinction in regard to importation be- 
tween commodities produced by this 
country, and those which are not— 
between articles used in manufac- 
tures, and those only used in indivi- 
dual consumption—who place corn 
and cotton, wrought silks and indigo, 
‘on an equality ? Are they capable of 
instructing a nation who insist, that 
the ruin of half the population must 
of necessity greatly benefit the other 
half? 

Are those just and equal laws 
which give enlarged means of wealth 
to the manufacturers and merchants 
by stripping the landowners, farmers, 
shipowners, &c. &c. of income and 
property—which increase the means 
of subsistence of the lesser part of 
the labouring classes, by taking food 
and morals from the greater—which 
plunge portion after portion of the 
population into ruin and hunger to 
give riches and abundance to the re- 
mainder? In the name of England 
we protest against them ; in virtue of 
our nope. we demand at your 
hands equal law, and equal protec- 
tion of property. 

Why are you and your aristocratic 
brethren no longer followed? Why 
are you so far fallen that even your 
own tenants are in rebellion against 
you, and in the battles of agriculture 
are ranged with your enemies? Be- 
cause you no longer act as leaders— 
because you have degraded your- 
selves into followers—because you 
have sunk into the spiritless, trem- 
bling, indolent, womanish, sordid im- 


becility which envelopes the con- 
tinental aristocracy—because you 
have made yourselves the instru- 
ments of innovators, empirics, and 
mercenary traffickers in creeds and 
parties—because you have become 
the tools of men who use you to sa- 
crifice public good for the conceal- 
ment of their own incapacity and 
profligacy, and to enable themselves 
to adhere to principle and pledge, 
when they are faithless to all put the 
false and ruinous ! 

Arise! and let England once more 
find worthy leaders in her nobles! 
Let her proud coronet again adorn 
the foreheads of the patriotic, the 
chivalrous, and the princely, who can 
only find gain and enjoyment in her 
prosperity and happiness! To you, 
your country looks for deliverance 
from the official quack, the imbecile 
party, and the unprincipled faction. 
Shake off your chains; display the 
manly port, courageous spirit, and 
sterling sense of the Barons of old; 
and take the place amidst your 
countrymen which belongs to you. 
Only deserve it, and you will again 
be followed! In utter scorn of 
theorist, demagogue, and pledged 
partisan, form a paternal govern- 
ment—one which will think as well 
as act, feel as well as speak; and 
banish loss, want, and wretchedness, 
according to the precepts of the great 
fathers of British riches and gran- 
deur. In this lies not only the re- 
covery of what you have lost, but 
the preservation of what you still 
have. Deceive not yourselves, for 
the charged mine is beneath you; 
the fatal taint has reached the heart 
of the body politic. 

For ourselves we speak not; we 
have no alliance to offer,and we can 
accept no counsel. We shall steadily 
adhere to that course of independ- 
ence, which has been ours for many 
years, without enquiring who are 
friends or enemies; and without 
caring whether it bring us into con- 
flict with Whig or Liberal, old Tory 
or Peelite, manly assailant or im- 
postor’ and cut-throat. If any men 
stand forward and strike in single- 
mindedness for the empire, they 
shall, in total disregard of party 
names and distinctions, have our un- 
solicited assistance; and they will 
hea it neither lukewarm nor power- 
ess. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
Cuar. VII. 
The Spectre-Smitten. 


Few topics of medical literature 
have occasioned more wide and con- 
tradictory speculation than that of 
insanity, with reference, as well to 
its predisposing and immediate 
causes, as its best method of treat- 
ment ;—since experience is the only 
substratum of real knowledge, the 
easiest and surest way of arrivin 
at those general principles whic 
may regulate both our pathological 
and therapeutical researches, especi- 
ally concerning the subtle, almost in- 
scrutable disorder—mania—is, when 
one does meet with some ae 
well-marked case, to watch it closely 
throughout, and be ay cng anx- 
ious to seize on all those smaller 
features, those more transient evanes- 
cent indications which are truer cha- 
racteristics of the complaint than 
perhaps any other. With this object 
did I pay close attention to the very 
singular and affecting case detailed 
in the following narrative. I have 
not given the whole of my observa- 
tions—far from it; those only are 
recorded which seemed to me to 
have some claims to the consider- 
ation of both medical and general 
readers. The apparent eccentricity 
of the title will be found accounted 
for in the course of the narrative. 

Mr M—, as one of a very large 
party, had been enjoying the splen- 
did hospitality of Lady ——, and did 
not leave till a late—or rather, early, 
hour in the morning. Pretty women, 
music, and champaigne, had almost 
turned his head; and it was rather 
fortunate for him that a hackney- 
coach stand was within a stone’s 
throw of the house he was leaving. 
Muffling his cloak closely around 
him, he contrived to move towards 
it in a tolerably direct line, and a few 
moments’ time beheld him driving, 
at the usual snail’s pace of those 
ricketty vehicles, to Lincoln’s-Inn; 
for Mr M—— was a law student. In 
spite of the transient exhilaration 
produced by the scenes he had just 
quitted, and the excitement conse- 


quent on the prominent share he 


took in an animated discussion, in 
the presence of about thirty of the 
most elegant women that could well 
be brought together, he found him- 
self becoming the subject of a most 
unaccountable depression of spirits. 
Even while at Lady ——’s, he had lat- 
terly perceived himself talking often 
for mere talking’s sake—the chain 
of his thoughts perpetually broken 
—and an impatience and irritability 
of manner towards those whom he 
addressed, which he readily resol- 
ved into the reaction following 
high excitement. M——, I ought 
before, perhaps, to have mentioned, 
was a man of great talent, chief- 
ly, however, imaginative, and had 
that evening been particularly bril- 
liant on his favourite topic—diablerie 
and mysticism; towards which he 
generally contrived to incline every 
conversation in which he bore a part. 
He had been dilating, in particular, 
on the power which Mr Maturin had 
of exciting the most fearful and hor- 
rific ideas in the minds of his read- 
ers, instancing one of his romances, 
the title of which I have forgotten. 
Long before he had reached home, the 
fumes of wine had evaporated, and 
the influence of excitement subsi- 
ded; and, with reference to intoxi- 
cation, he was as sober and calm as 
ever he was in his life. Why—he 
knew not, but his heart seemed to 
grow heavier and heavier, and his 
thoughts gloomier, every step by 
which he neared Lincoln’s-Inn. It 
struck three o’clock as he entered 
the sombrous portals of the ancient 
inn of court. The perfect silence, 
the moonlight shining sadly on the 
dusky uildings—the cold — 
stars—all these, together, combin 
to enhance his nervousness. He de- 
scribed it to me as though things 
seemed to wear a strange, spectral, 
supernatural aspect. Not a watch- 
man of the inn was heard crying the 
hour—nota porter moving—no living 
being but himself visible in the large 
uare he was —? As he near- 
ed his staircase, he felt his heart 
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fluttering; in short, he felt under 
some strange unaccountable in- 
fluence, which, had he reflected a 
little, he would have discovered to 
arise merely from an excitable ner- 
vous temperament, operating on an 


imagination peculiarly attuned to 
sympathize with terror. His cham- 
bers lay on the third floor of the 
staircase; and‘on reaching it, he 
found his door-lamp glimmering 
with its last expiring ray. He open- 
ed his door, and after groping some 
time in the dark of his sitting-room, 
found his chamber candlestick. In 
attempting to light it, he put out the 
lamp. He went down stairs, but 
found that the lamp of every landing 
had shared the fate of his own; so 
he returned, rather irritated, thinking 
to amercethe porter of his customary 
Christmas-box for his niggard supply 
of oil. After some time spent in the 
search, he discovered his tinder-box, 
and proceeded to strike a light. This 
was not the work of amoment. And 
where is the bachelor to whom it is ? 
The potent spark, however, dropped 
at last into the very centre of the soft 
tinder. M—— blew—it caught— 
spread—the match quickly kindled, 
and he lighted his candle. He took 
it in his hand, and was making for 
bed, when his eyes caught a glimpse 
of an object which broughthim sense- 
less to the floor. The furniture of 
his room was disposed as when he 
had left it; for his laundress had 
sas to come and put things in 
order; the table, with a few books 
on it, drawn towards the fire-place, 
and by its side the ample-cushioned 
easy-chair. The first object visible, 
with sudden distinctness, wasa figure 
sitting in the arm-chair. It was that 
of a gentleman, dressed in dark-co- 
loured clothes, his hands, white as 
alabaster, closed together over his 
Jap, and the face looking away; but 
it turned slowly towards M——, 
revealing to him a countenance of a 
hastly hue—the features glowin 
ike steel heated to a white heat, an 
the two eyes turned full towards him, 
and blazing—absolutely blazing—he 
described it—with a most horrible 
lustre. The appalling spectre, while 
M——’s eyes were riveted upon it, 
though glazing fast with fright, slow- 
ly rose from its seat, stretched out 
both its arms, and seemed approach- 
ing him, when he fell down senseless 
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on the floor, as if smitten with 
apoplexy. He recollected nothing 
more, till he found himself, about 
the middle of the next day, in bed, 
his laundress, myself, an apothecary, 
and several others, standing round 
him. His situation was not disco- 
vered till more than an hour after 
he had fallen, as nearly as could be 
subsequently ascertained, nor would 
it then, but for a truly fortunate acci- 
dent. He had neglected to close 
either of his outer-doors, (I believe 
it is usual for chambers in the inns 
of court to have double outer-doors,) 
and a woman, who happened to be 
leaving the adjoining set, about five 
o'clock, on a Mr M——’s doors 
both open at such an untimely hour, 
was induced, by feelings of curiosity 
and alarm, to return to the rooms 
she had left for a light, with which 
she entered his chambers, after having 
repeatedly called his name without 
receiving any answer. What will it 
be supposed had been her occupa- 
tion at such an early hour in the 
adjoining chambers ? Laying out the 
corpse of their occupant, a Mr T 

who had expired about eight o’clock 
the preceding evening ! 

r M—— had known him, though 
not very intimately: and there were 
some painful circumstances attend- 
ing his death, which, even though on 
no other grounds than mere sympa- 
thy, M—— had laid much to heart. 
In addition to this, he had been ob- 
served by his friends as being lat- 
terly the subject of very high excite- 
ment, owing to the successful pro- 
secution of an affair of great interest 
and importance. We all accounted 
for his present situation, by referring 
it to some apoplectic seizure ; for we 
were of course ignorant of the real 
occasion, fright, which I did not learn 
till long afterwards. The laundress 
told me that she found Mr M—-, 
to her great terror, stretched motion- 
less along the floor, in his cloak and 
full dress, and with a candlestick ly- 
ing beside him. She at first sup- 
posed him drunk; but on finding all 
her efforts to rouse him unsuccess- 
ful, and seing his fixed features and 
rigid frame, she hastily summoned 
to her assistance a fellow-laundress, 
whom she had left in charge of the 
corpse next door, undressed him, 
and laid him on the bed. A neigh- 
bouring medical man was then call- 
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ed in, who pronounced it to be a 
case of epilepsy; and he was suffi- 
ciently warranted by the appearance 
of a little froth about the lips—pro- 
peer 90 stupor, resembling sleep— 
and frequent convulsions of the most 
violent kind. The remedies resort- 
ed to produced no alleviation of the 
symptoms ; and matters continued to 
wear such a threatening and alarm- 
ing aspect, that I was summoned in 
by his brother, and was at his bed- 
side by two o’clock. His counte- 
nance was dark and highly intellec- 
tual: its lineaments were naturally 
full of power and energy ; but now 
overclouded with an expression of 
trouble and horror. He was seized 
with a dreadful fit soon after I had 
entered the room. Oh, it is a pite- 
ous and shocking spectacle to see 
the human frame subject to such 
demoniacal twitchings, and contor- 
tions, which are so sudden—so irre- 
sistible, as to give the idea of some 
vague, terrible exciting cause, which 
cannot be discovered : as though the 
sufferer lay passive in the grasp of 
some messenger of darkness “ sent 
to buffet him.”* 

M—— was a very powerful man ; 
and during the fits, it was next to 
impossible for all present, united, to 
control his movements. The foam 
at his mouth 7 mae to his terri- 
fied brother the harrowing suspicion 
that the case was one of hydropho- 
bia. None of my remonstrances or 
assurances to the contrary sufficed 
to quiet him, and his distress added 
to the confusion of the scene. After 
prescribing to the best of my ability, 
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I left, considering the case to be one 
of simple epilepsy. During the rest 
of the day and night, the fits abated 
both in violence and frequency ; 
but he was left in a state of the ut- 
most exhaustion, from which, how- 
ever, he seemed to be rapidly reco- 
vering, hye 3 the space of the four 
succeeding days; when I was sud- 
denly summoned to his bedside, 
which I had left only two hours be- 
fore, with the intelligence that he 
had disclosed symptoms of more 
alarming illness than ever. I hur- 
ried to his chambers, and found that 
the danger had not been magnified. 
One of his friends met me on the 
staircase, and told me that about 
half an hour before, while he and 
Mr C—— M-——, the patient’s bro- 
ther, were sitting beside him, he sud- 
denly turned to the latter, and en- 
quired, in a tone full of apprehension 
and terror—“ Is Mr T——— dead ?” 

“ Oh dear, yes—he died several 
days ago” —was the reply. 

“ Then it was he”— he gasped 
—“it was he whom'I saw, and he 
is surely—damned !—Yes, merciful 
Maker !—he is!—he is!’—he con- 
tinued, elevating his voice to a per- 
fect roar—* and the flames have re- 
duced his face to ashes !— ! 
horror! horror !”—He then shut his 
eyes, and relapsed into silence for 
about ten minutes: when he ex- 
claimed—*“ Hark you, there—secure 
me! tie me! make me fast, or I 
shall burst upon you and destroy 
you all—for ’m going mad—I feel 
it!’—He ceased, and commenced 
breathing fast and heavily—his chest 





* The popular etymology of the word epilepsy, sanctioned by several reputable 





class-books of the profession, which are now lying before me,—i. @. “ #aAEI us,” is 
totally erroneous, and more—nonsensical. - For the information of general readers, I 
may state, that its true derivation is from Aauf4vw, through its Ionic obsolete form 
at@w: whence iwi-aHJis—a “ seizing,” a “ holding fast.” Therefore we speak of an 
atrack of epilepsy. This etymology is highly descriptive of the disease in question ; 
for the sudden prostration, rigidity, contortions, &c. of the patient, strongly suggest 
the idea that he has been taken or seized (iwisnpSiss) by, as it were, some external, 
invisible agent. It is worthy of notice, by the way, that ix:Anwrixis is used by eccle- 
siastical writers to denote a person possessed by a demon. ’Ewias:lus, signifies simply 
“‘ failure, deficiency.” I shall conclude this note with a practical illustration of the 
necessity which calls it forth—the correction of a prevalent error.. A flippant stu- 
dent who, I was given to understand, plumed himself much among his companions 
on his Greek, was suddenly asked by one of his examiners for a definition of epilepsy, 
grounded on its etymology. I forget the definition, which was given with infinite 
self-sufficiency of tone and manner; but the fine trick of scholarship with which it 
was finished off, I well recollect :— From ’eridtilis—(iai-Aucrw—I fail, am want- 
ing ;) therefore, sir, epilepsy is a failure of animal functions ! / !"—The same sage defini- 
tion is regularly given by a well-known metropolitan lecturer ! 
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heaving as though under the pres- 
sure of enormous weight; and his 
swelling, quivering features, eviden- 
cing the dreadful uproar within. Pre- 
sently he began to grind his teeth, 
and his expanding eyes glared about 
in all directions, as though following 
the motions of some frightful object, 
and muttering fiercely through his 
closed teeth—‘ Oh save me from 
him—save me—save me !”—It was 
a fearful thing to see him lying in 
such a state—grinding his teeth as 
though he would crush them to 
le livid lips crested with 
oam—his features swollen—writh- 
ing—blackening; and, which gave 
his face a peculiarly horrible and 
fiendish expression, his eyes dis- 
torted, or inverted upwards, so that 
nothing but the glaring whites of 
them could be seen—his whole frame 
rigid—and his hands clenched, as 
though they would never open again ! 
—It is a dreadful tax on one’s nerves 
to have to encounter such objects, 
familiar though medical men are 
with such and similar spectacles ; 
and in the present instance, every 
one round the bedside of the un- 
fortunate patient, stood trembling 
with pale and momentarily-averted 
faces. The ghastly, fixed, upturn- 
ing of the eyes in epileptic patients, 
fills me with horror whenever I re- 
call their image to my mind! 
The return of these epileptic fits, 
in such violence, and after such an 
, alarmed me with appre- 
hensions, lest, as is not unfrequently 
the case, apoplexy should super- 
vene, or even ultimate insanity. It 
was rather singular that M—— was 
never known to have had an epilep- 
tic fit previous to the present seizure, 
and he was then in his twenty-fifth 
year. I was conjecturing what sud- 
den fright or blow, or accident of 
any kind, or congestion of the ves- 
sels of the brain from frequent ine- 
briation, could have brought on the 
resent fit—when my patient, whose 
eatures had gradually sunk again 
into their natural ee, gave a 
sigh of exhaustion—the perspiration 
burst forth, and he murmured— 
some time before we could distinct- 
ly catch the words—* Oh—spectre- 
smitten! —spectre-smitten!”—which 
expression I have adopted as the 
title of this paper—* I shall never 
recover again |” Though sufficient- 
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ly surprised, and perplexed about 
the import of the words, we took no 
notice of them; but endeavoured to 
divert his thoughts from the phan- 
tasy, if such there were, which seem- 
ed to possess them, by enquiring into 
the nature of hissymptoms. He dis- 
regarded us, however ; feebly grasp- 
ed my hand in his clammy fingers, 
and looking at me languidfy, mut- 
tered—* What—Oh, what brought 
the fiend into my chambers ?”—and 
I felt his whole frame pervaded by 
a cold shiver—* Poor T——! Hor- 
rid fate !”—On hearing him mention 
T——’s name, we all looked simul- 
taneously at one another, but with- 
out speaking; for a suspicion cross- 
edour minds, that his highly-wrought 
feelings, acting on a strong imagina- 
tion, always tainted with supersti- 
tious terrors, had conjured up some 
hideous object, which had scared 
him nearly to madness—probably 
some fancied apparition of his de- 
ceased neighbour. He began again 
to utter long deep-drawn groans, 
that gradually gave place to theheavy 
stertorous breathing, which, with 
other symptoms—his pulse, for in- 
stance, beating about 115 a-minute— 
confirmed me in the opinion that he 
was suffering from a very seyere 
congestion of the vessels of the 
brain. I directed copious venesec- 
tion—his head to be shaven, and 
covered perpetually with cloths soak- 
ed in evaporating lotions—and blis- 
ters behind his ears, and at the nape 
of the neck—and appropriate inter- 
nal medicines. I then left him, ap- 
oy pere the worst consequences : 
or I had once before a similar case 
under my care—one in which a 
young lady was, which I strongly 
suspected to be the case with M——, 
absolutely frightened to death, and 
went through nearly the same round 
of symptoms as were beginning to 
make their appseeente in my present 
patient: a suddén epileptic seizure, 
terminating in outrageous madness, 
which destroyed both the physical 
and intellectual energies, and the 
— lady expired. 1 may possibly 
ereafter prepare for publication 
some of my notes of her case, which 
had some very remarkable features. 
The next morning, about eleven, 
saw me again at Mr M——’s cham- 
bers, where I found three or four 
members of his family —two of them 
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his married sisters—seated round his 
sitting-room fire, in melancholy si- 
lence. Mr ——,the apothecary, had 
just left, but was expected to return 
every moment, to meet me in con- 
sultation. My patient lay alone in 
his bed-room, asleep, and apparently 
better than he had been since his first 
seizure. He had had only one slight 
fit during the night; and though he 
had been a little delirious in the ear- 
lier part of the evening, he had been 
on the whole so calm and quiet, that 
his friends’ apprehensions of insanity 
were beginning to subside; so he 
was left, as I said, alone; for the 
nurse, just before my arrival, had left 
her seat by his bedside for a few 
moments, thinking him “ in a com- 
fortable and easy nap,” and was en- 
gaged, in a low whisper, conversing 
with the members of M@——’s family 
who were in the sitting-room. Hear- 
ing such a report of my patient, I sate 
down quietly among his relations, de- 
termining not to disturb him, at least 
till the arrival of the apothecary. 
Thus were we engaged, questioning 
the nurse in an under tone, when a 
loud laugh from the bed-room sud- 
denly silenced our whisperings, and 
turned us all pale. We started to 
our feet, with blank amazement in 
each countenance, scarcely creditin 
the evidence of our senses. Coul 
it be M——? It must; there was 
none else in the room. What, then, 
was he laughing about ? 

While we were standing silently 
gazing on one another, with much 
agitation, the laugh was repeated, but 
longer and louder than before, accom- 
panied with the sound of footsteps, 
now crossing the room—then, as if 
of one jumping! The ladies turned 

aler than before,and seemed scarce- 

y able to stand. They sunk again 
into their chairs, gasping with terror. 
“ Go in, nurse, and see what’s the 
matter,” said I, standing by the side 
of the younger of the ladies, whom I 
expected every instant to fall into my 
arms in a swoon, 

“ Doctor!—go in ?—I—I—I dare 
not!” stammered the nurse, pale as 
ashes, and trembling violently. 

“ Do you come here, then, and at- 
tend to Mrs ——,” said I, “ and I 
will go in.” The nurse staggered to 
my place, in a state not far removed 
from that of the lady whom she was 
called to attend ; for a third laugh, 
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—long, loud, uproarious,—had burst 
from the room while I was speaking. 
After cautioning the ladies and the 
nurse to observe oe silence,and 
not to attempt following me, till I sent 
for them, I stepped noiselessly to the 
bed-room door, and opened it slowly 
and softly, not to alarm him. All 
was silent within; but the first ob- 
ject that presented itself when I saw. 
fairly into the room, can never be 
effaced from my mind to the day of 
my death. Mr M—— had got out 
of bed, pulled off his shirt, and step- 
ped to the dressing-table, where he 
stood stark-naked before the glass, 
with a razor in his right hand, with 
which he had just finished shaving 
off his eyebrows; and he was eye- 
ing himself steadfastly in the glass, 
holding the razor elevated above his 
head. On seeing the door open, and 
my face peering at him, he turned 
full towards me—(the grotesque as- 
pect of his countenance denuded of 
so prominent a feature as the eye- 
brows, and his head completely sha- 
ved, and the wild fire of madness 
flashing from his staring eyes, excit- 
ing the most frightful ideas )}—bran- 
dishing the razor over his head with 
an air of triumph, and shouting near- 
ly at the top of his voice—* Ah, ha, 
ha !—What do you think of this ?” 
Merciful Powers! May I never be 
placed again in such perilous cir- 
cumstances, nor have my mind over- 
whelmed with such a gush of horror 
as burst over it at that moment! © 
What was I to do? Obeying a sud- 
den impulse, I had entered the room, 
shutting the door after me; and, 
should any one in the sitting-room 
suddenly attempt to open it again, 
or make a noise or disturbance of 
any kind, by giving vent to their 
emotions, what was to become of 
the madman or ourselves? He might, 
in an instant, almost sever his head 
from his shoulders, or burst-upon 
me or his sisters, and do us some 
deadly mischief! I felt conscious 
that the lives of all of us depended 
on my conduct; and I do devoutly 
thank God for the measure of to- 
lerable self-possession which was 
vouchsafed me at that dreadful mo- 
ment. I continued standing like a 
statue — motionless —silent—endea- 
vouring to fix my eye on him, that I 
might gain the command of his ; that 
successful, I had some hopes of being 
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ablé to deal with him. He, in turn, 
now stood speechless—and I thought 
he was quailing—that I had over- 
mastered him—when I was suddenly 
fit to faint with despair—for at that 
awful instant I heard the door-handle 
tried—the door pushed gently open— 
and the nurse, I supposed—or one of 
the ladies—peeping through it. The 
maniac also heard it—the spell was 
broken—and, in a frenzy, he leaped 
several times successively in the air, 
brandishing the razor over his head 
as before. 

While he was in the midst of these 
feats, I turned my head hurriedly to 
the person who had so shamefully 
disobeyed my orders, and thereby 
ee my life—whispered in low 

righted accents—“ At the peril of 


Sa lives—of- mine—shut the door, 


away—away, hush! or we are all 
murdered!” I was obeyed—the in- 
truder withdrew, and I heard a sound 
as if she had fallen to the floor—pro- 
bably in a swoon. Fortunately the 
madman was so occupied with his 
antics, that he did not observe what 
had passed at the door. It was the 
nurse who made the attempt to dis- 
cover what was going on, I after- 
wards learnt—but unsuccessfully, 
for she had seen nothing. My in- 
junctions were obeyed to the letter, 
for they maintained a profound si- 
lence, unbroken, but by a faint sigh- 
ing sound, which I should not have 
heard, but that my ears were pain- 


» fully sensitive to the slightest noise. 


But to return to myself, and my 
fearful chamber companion. 

“ Mighty talisman!” he exclaimed, 
holding the razor before him, and 
gazing earnestly at it, “ how utterly 
unworthy—how infamous the com- 
mon use men put thee to!” Still he 
continued senting, with his eyes fix- 
ed intently upon the deadly weapon 
—1 all the while uttering not a sound, 
nor moving a muscle, but waiting for 
our eyes to meet once more. 

“ Ha—doctor —— !—How easily 
I keep you at bay, though little my 
weapon—thus”—he exclaimed gaily, 
at the same time assuming one of 
the postures of the broadsword ex- 
ercise—but I observed that he cau- 
tiously avoided meeting my eye again. 
I crossed my arms submissively on 
my breast, and continued in perfect 
p Sam endeavouring, but in vain, to 
catch a glance of his eye. I did not 
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wish to excite any emotion in him, 
except such as might have a ten- 
dency to calm, pacify, disarm him. 
Seeing me stand thus, and manifest- 
ing no disposition to meddle with him, 
he raised his left hand to his face, 
and rubbed his fingers rapidly over 
the site of his shaved eyebrows. He 
seemed, I thought, inclined to go 
over them a second time, when a 
knock was heard at the outer cham- 
ber door, which I instantly recog- 
nised as that of Mr the apothe- 
cary. The madman also heard it, 
turned suddenly pale, and moved 
away from the glass opposite which 
he had been stooping. “ Oh—oh!” 
he groaned, while his features as- 
sumed anair of the blankest affright, 
every muscle ty and every 
limb trembling from head to foot 
“Is that—is—is that T come 
for mE?” He let fall the razor on 
the floor, and clasping his hands in 
an agony of apprehension, he retreat- 
ed, crouching and cowering down, 
towards the more distant part of the 
room, where he continued peering 
round the bed-post, his eyes strain- 
ing as though they would start from 
their sockets, and fixed steadfastly 
uponthedoor. I heard him rustling 
the bed-curtain, and shaking it; but 
very gently, as if wishing to cover 
and conceal himself within its folds. 

Oh, humanity !—Was that poor 
being—that silly slavering idiot—was 
that the once gay, gifted, brilliant 











Toreturn. My attention was whol- 
ly occupied with one object, the 
razor on the floor. How I thanked 
God for the gleam of hope that all 
might yet be right—that I might suc- 
ceed in obtaining possession of the 
deadly weapon, and putting it be- 
yond his reach! But how was I to 
do all this ? I stole gradually towards 
the spot where the razor lay, without 
removing once my eye from his, nor 
he his from the dreaded door, in- 
tending, as soon as I should have 
come pretty near it, to make a sud- 
den snatch at the horrid implement 
of destruction. I did—I succeeded— 
I got it into my possession, scarcely 
crediting my senses. I had hardly 
grasped my prize, when the door 
opened, and Mr —— the apothecary 


entered, sufficiently startled and be- 
wildered, as it may be supposed, 
with the strange aspect of things. 
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“ Ha—ha—ha! It’s you, is it—it’s 
you—you anatomy! You plaster! 
How dare you mock me in this hor- 
rid way, eh?” shouted the maniac, 
and springing like a lion from his 
lair, he made for the spot where the 
confounded apothecary stood, stupi- 
fied with terror. I verily believe he 
would have been destroyed, torn to 
pieces, or cruelly maltreated in some 
way or other, had I not started and 
thrown myself between him and the 
unwitting object of his vengeance, 
exclaiming at the same time, as a der- 
nier resort, a sudden and strong ap- 
peal to his fears—* Remember! — 
T—!T ! T——!” 

“I do—I—do!” stammered the 
maniac, stepping back, perfectly 
aghast. He seemed utterly petrified, 
and sunk shivering down again into 
his former position at the corner of 
the bed, moaning—“ Oh me ! wretch- 
ed me! Away—away—away !” I 
then stepped to Mr » who had 
not moved an inch, directed him to 
retire instantly, conduct all the fe- 
males out of the chambers, and re- 
turn immediately with two or three 
of the inn-porters, or any other able- 
bodied men he could procure on the 
spur of the moment; and I conclu- 
ded by slipping the razor unobser- 
vedly, as I thought, into his hands, 
and bidding him remove it to!a place 
of safety. He obeyed, and I founds 
myself once more alone with the 
madman. 

“ M——!—dear Mr M——!—TI’ve 
got something to say to you—I have, 
indeed ; it’s very—very particular.” 
I commenced approaching him slow- 
ly, and speaking in the softest tones 
conceivable. 

“ But you've forgotten TuIs, you 
fool, you!—you have!” he replied 
fiercely, approaching the dressing- 
table, and suddenly seizing another 
razor—the fellow of the one I had 
got hold of with such pains and peril 
—and which, alas, alas! had never 
once caught my éye! I gave myself 
up for lost, fully expecting that I 
should be murdered, when I saw the 
bloodthirsty spirit with which he 
clutched it, brandished it over his 
head, and with a smile of fiendish 
derision, shook it full before me! 
I trembled, however, the next mo- 
ment, for himself, for he drew it ra- 
pidly to and fro before his throat, as 
though he would give the fatal gash, 
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but did not touch the skin, He 
gnashed his teeth with a kind of 
savage satisfaction at the dreadful 
power with which he was conscious- 
ly armed. 

“ Oh, Mr M——! think of your 
poor mother and sisters !” I exclaim- 
ed, ina sorrowful tone, my voice falt- 
tering with uncontrollable agitation. 
He shook the razor again before me 
with an air of defiance, and really 
“ grinned horribly a ghastly smile.” 

“ Now suppose I choose to finish 
your perfidy, you wretch! and do 
what you dread, eh ?” said he, hold- 
ing the razor as if he was going to 
cut his throat. 

“ Why, wouldn’t it be nobler to 
forgive and forget, Mr M——?” I 
replied, with tolerable firmness, and 
folding my arms on my breast, anxi- 
ous to appear quite at ease. 

“ Too—too—too, doctor !—Too— 
too—too—too !—Ha, by the way !— 
What do you say to a razor hornpipe 
—eh ?—Ha, ha, ha—a novelty, at 
least !” He began forthwith to dance 
a few steps, leaping frantically higli, 
and uttering, at intervals, a sudden, 
shrill, dissonant cry, resembling that 
used by those who dance the igh- 

4 ” 

land “ fling,” or some other species 
of Scottish dance. I affected to ad- 
mire his dancing, even to ecstasy— 
clapping my hands, and shouting, 
“ Bravo, bravo !—Encore!” He seem- 
ed inclined to go over it again, but, 
was too much exhausted, and sate’ 
down panting on the window-seat, 
which was close behind him. 

“ You'll catch cold, Mr M@—, 
sitting in that draught of air, naked, 
and perspiring as you are. Will you 
put on your clothes?” said I, ‘ap- 
proaching him. ' 

“ No!” he replied, sternly, and 
extended the razor threateningly. I 
fell back, of course—not wees 
what to do, nor choosing to ris 
either his destruction or my own 
by attenipting any active interfe- 
rence ; for what was to be done with 
a madman who had an open razor in 
his hand ?—Mr ——, the apothecary, 
seemed to have been gone an age; 
and I found even my temper begin- 
ning to fail me—for I was tired with 
his tricks, deadly dangerous as they 
were. My attention, however, was 
soon riveted again on the motions 
of the maniac. “ Yes—yes, decided- 
ly so—I’m too hot to do it now—I 
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ham—ha, ha, ha!—But, by the way, 
how did Abraham do it—that is, how 
did he intend to have done it ?—Ah, 
I must ask my familiar !” 

“A sacrifice, Mr M——?—Why, 
what do you mean?” I enquired, 
attempting a laugh—I say, attempt- 
ing—tor my blood trickled chillily 
through my veins, and my heart 
seemed frozen. 

“ What do I mean, eh? Wretch! 
Dolt !—What do I mean ?—Why, a 
= apemeng to my Maker, for a 

ly-spent life, to be sure !—One 
would think you had never heard of 
such a thing as religion—you sow!” 

“IT deny that the sacrifice would 
be accepted, and for two reasons,” 
I replied, suddenly recollecting that 
he plumed himself on his casuistry, 
and hoping to engage him on some 
new crotchet, which might keep him 
in play till Mr —— returned with 
assistance—but I was mistaken ! 

* Well, well, doctor !—Let 
that be, now—I can’t resolve doubts, 
now—no, no,” he replied, solemnly, 
.—“ tis a time for action—for action 
—for action,” he continued gradually 
elevating his voice, using vehement 
gesticulations, and rising from his 
seat. 

* Yes, yes,’ said I, warmly ; 

** but though you’ ve followed closely 
enough the advice of the Talmudist, 
in shaving off your eyebrows, as a 
_preparatory’—— 
- “Aha! aha!—What! have you 
seen the Talmud? — Have you, 
really !—Well,’ he added, after a 
doubtful pause, “in what do you 
think I’ve failed, eh ?” 

{I need hardly say, that I myself 
scarcely knew what led me to utter 
the nonsense in question; but I have 
several times found, in cases of insa- 
nity, that suddenly and readily sup- 
plying a motive for the patient’s con- 
duct—referring it to a cause, of some 
-sort or other, with steadfast intrepi- 
dity—even be the said cause never so 
preposterously absurd—has been at- 
tended with the happiest effects, in 
arresting the patient's attention— 
chiming in with his eccentric fan- 
cies, and piquing his disturbed facul 
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am!” said he, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, and eyeing 
the razor intently. “ I must get calm 
and cool—and then—+then for the 
sacrifice! Ah, ha, the sacrifice !—An 
ee ARCO as Abra- 
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ties into acquiescence in what he sees 
coolly taken for granted, as quite 
true—a thing of course—mere mat- 
ter-of-fact—by the person he is ad- 
dressing. I have several times re- 
commended this little device to them 
who have been intrusted with the 
care of the insane, and have been 
assured of its success.] 

“You are very near the mark, I 
own ; but it strikes me that you have: 
shaved them off too equally—too 
uniformly, You ought to have left 
some little ridges—furrows—hem, 
hem !—to—to—terminate, or resem- 
ble the—the—the striped stick which 
Jacob held up before the ewes!” 

“ Oh—aye—aye ! Exactly—true! 
—Strange oversight !” he replied, as 
if struck with the truth of the re- 
mark, and yet puzzled by vain at- 
tempts to corroborate it by his own 
recollections—“ I—I recollect it now 
—but it isn’t too late yet—is it ?” 

“ I think not,” I replied, with ap- 
parent hesitation, hardly crediting 
the success of my strange stratagem. 
“To be sure, it will require very 
great delicacy; but as you’ve not 
shaved them off very closely, I think 
I can manage it,” I continued, doubt- 
fully. 

“ Oh, oh, oh!” growled the ma- 
niac, while his eyes flashed fire at 
me. “ There’s one sitting by me 
that tells me you are dealing falsely 
with me—oh, you villain! oh, you 
wretch!” At that moment the door 
opened gently behind me, and the 
voice of Mr ——, the apothecary, 
whispered, in a low hurried tone, 
“ Doctor, ve got three of the inn- 
porters here, in the sitting-room.” 
Though the whisper was almost in- 
audible even to me, when uttered 
close to my ear, to my utter amaze- 
ment, M—— had heard every syl- 
lable of it, and understood it too, as 
if some official minion of the devil 
himself had quickened his ears, or 
conveyed the intelligence to him. 

“ Ah—ha—ha !—Ha, ha, ha!— 
Fools ! Knaves! Harpies !—and what 
are you and your three hired des- 
peradoes, to me?—Thus—thus do I 
outwit you, fools—thus!” and spring- 
ing from his seat, he suddenly drew 
up the lower part of the window- 
frame, and looked through it—then at 
the razor—-and again at me, with 
one of the most awful glances—full 
of dark diabolical meaning, the mo- 
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mentary suggestion of the great 
tempter, that I ever encountered in 
my life. 

“ Which !—which !—which !” he 
muttered fiercely through his closed 
teeth, while his right foot rested on 
the window-seat, ready for him to 
spring out, and his eye travelled, as 
before, rapidly from the razor to the 
window. Can any thing be con- 
ceived more palsying to the beholders? 
‘ Why did not you and your strong 
reinforcement spring at once upon 
him, and overpower him ?’ possibly, 
some one is asking.—Aha! and he 
armed with a naked razor ? His head 
might have been severed from his 
shoulders, before we could have 
over-mastered him—or we might 
ourselves—at least one of us—have 
been murdered in the attempt. We 
knew not what to do! M—— sud- 
denly withdrew his head from the 
window, through which he had been 
gazing, with a shuddering, horror- 
stricken motion, and groaned—* No! 
no! no!—I won’t—can’t—for there’s 
T—— standing just beneath, his face 
all blazing, and waiting with out- 
spread arms to catch me,” standing, 
at the same time, shading his eyes 
with his left hand—when I whisper- 
ed,—* Now, now! go up to him— 
secure him—all three spring on him 
at once, and disarm him!” They 
obeyed me, and were in the act ef 
rushing into the room, when M—— 
suddenly planted himself ina posture 
of defiance, elevated the razor to his 
throat, and almost howled—“ One 


step—one step nearer—and I—I—I . 


—so !” motioning as though he would 
draw it from one ear to the other. 
We all fell back, horror-struck, and 
in silence. What could we do? If 
we moved towards him, or made use 
of any threatening gesture, we should 
see the floor in an instant deluged 
with his blood. I once more crossed 
my arms on my breast, with an air 
of mute submission. 

“ Ha—ha!” he exclaimed, after a 
pause, evidently pleased with such 
a demonstration of his power, “ obe- 
dient, however !—come—that’s one 
merit! But still, what a set of cow- 
ards—bullies—cowards you must all 
be !— What !—all four of you afraid 
of one man?’ In the course of his 
frantic gesticulations, he had drawn 
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the razor so close to his neck, that 
its edge had slightly grazed the skin 


under his left ear, and a little blood. 


trickled from it over his shoulders 
and breast. 

“ Blood !—dlood ?—What a strange 
feeling! How coldly it fell on my 
breast !|—How did I do it ?—Shall— 
I—go—on, as I have made a begin- 
ning ?” he exclaimed, drawling the 
words at great length. He shudder- 
ed, and—to my unutterable joy and 
astonishment — deliberately. closed 
the razor, replaced it in its case, put 
both in the drawer; and having done 
all this, before we ventured to ap- 
proach him, he fell at his full length 
on the floor, and began to yell ina 
manner that was perfectly frightful ; 
but in a few moments, he burst into 
tears, and cried and sobbed like a 
child. We took him up in our arms, 
he groaning—* Oh, shorn of my 
strength !—shorn! shorn! like Sam- 
son !—Why part with my weapon? 
—The Philistines be upon me !”— 
and laid him down on the bed, where, 
after a few moments, he fell asleep. 
When he woke again, astrait-waistcoat 
put all his tremendous strugglings at 
defiance—though his strength seem- 
ed increased in atenfold degree—and 
prevented his attempting either his 
own life, or that of any one near 
him. When he found all his writh- 
ings and heavings utterly useless, he 
gnashed his teeth, the foam issued 
from his mouth, and he shouted,— 
“Tl be even with you, you incar- 
nate devils!—I will !—I'll suffocate 
myself!” and he held his breath till 
he grew black in the face, when he 
gave over the attempt. It was found 
necessary to have him strapped down 
to the bed; and his howlings were 
so shocking and loud, that we began 
to think of removing him, even in 
that dreadful condition, to a mad- 
house. I ordered his head to be 
shaved again, and kept perpetually 
covered with cloths soaked in eva- 
porating lotions—blisters to be ap- 
plied behind each ear, and at the 
nape of the neck—leeches to the 
temples, and the appropriate internal 
siedishane in such cases—and. left 
him, begging I might be sent for in- 
stantly, in the event of his getting 
worse.* Oh, I shall never forget 
this harrowing scene !—my feelings 





* Tonght to have mentioned, a little way back, that in obedience to my hurried 
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were wound up almost to bursting ; 
nor did they receive their proper 
tone for many a week. I cannot 
conceive that the people whom the 
New Testament speaks of as being 
“ possessed of devils,” could have 
been more dreadful in appearance, 
or more outrageous in their actions, 
than was Mr M——-; nor can I help 
suggesting the thought, that, possibly, 
they were in reality nothing more 
than maniacs of the worstkind. And 
is not a man transformed into a devil, 
when his reason is utterly overturn- 
ed? 

On seeing M—— the next morn- 
ing, 1 found he had passed a terri- 
ble night—that the constraint of the 
strait-waistcoat filled him incessantly 
with a fury that was absolutely dia- 
bolical. His tongue was dreadfully 
lacerated ; and the whites of his eyes, 
with perpetual straining, were dis- 
coloured with a reddish hue, like 
ferrets’ eyes. He was truly a piteous 
spectacle! One’s heart ached to look 
at him, and think, for a moment, of 
the fearful contrast he formed to the 
gay Mr M—— he was only a few 

ays before, the delight of refined 
society, and the idol of all his friends! 
He lay in a most precarious state 
for a fortnight; and though the fits 
of outrageous madness had ceased, 
or become much mitigated, and in- 
terrupted, not infrequently, with 
“ Jucid intervals’—as the phrase is, 
—I began to be apprehensive of his 
sinking eventually into that hope- 
less, deplorable condition, idiotcy. 
During one of his intervals of sanity 
—when the savage fiend relaxed, 
for a moment, the hold he had ta- 
ken of the victim’s faculties—M—— 
said something according with a fact 
which it was impossible for him to 
have any knowledge of by the senses, 
which was to me singular and inex- 

licable. It was about nine o’clock 
in the morning of the third day after 
that on which the scene above de- 
scribed took place, that M——, who 
was lying in a state of the utmost 
lassitude and exhaustion, scarcely 
able to open his eyes, turned his 
head slowly towards Mr , the 
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apothecary, who was sitting by his 
bed-side, and whispered to him— 
“ They are preparing to bury that 
wretched fellow next door—hush ! 
hush !—one of the coflin-trestles has 
fallen—hush!” Mr — , and the 
nurse, who had heard him, both straim- 
ed their ears to listen, but could 
hear not even “ a mouse stirring” — 
“ there’s somebody come in—a lady, 
kissing his lips before he’s screw- 
ed down—oh, I hope she won’t be 
scorched—that’s all |” He then turn- 
ed away his head, with no appear- 
ance of emotion, and presently fell 
asleep. Through mere curiosity, Mr 
looked at his watch; and 
from subsequent enquiry ascertained 
that—sure enough—about the time 
when his patient had spoken, they 
were about burying his neighbour ; 
that one of the trestles did slip a 
little aside, and the coffin, in conse- 
quence, was near falling; and finally, 
marvellous to tell, that a lady, one of 
the deceased’s relatives, I believe, did 
come and kiss the corpse, and cry 
bitterly over it! Neither Mr — 
nor the nurse heard any noise what- 
ever during the time of the burial 
preparations next door, for the peo- 
ple had been earnestly requested to 

e as quiet about them as possible, 
and really made no disturbance what- 
ever. By what strange means he 
had acquired his information—whe- 
ther or not he was indebted for it to 
the exquisite delieacy, the morbid 
sensitiveness of the organs of hear- 
ing, I cannot conjecture; especially 
am I at a loss to account for the 
latter part of what he uttered, about 
the lady’s kissing the corpse. On 
another occasion, during one of his 
most placid moods, but not in any 
lucid interval, he insisted on my 
taking pen, ink, and paper, and turn- 
ing amanuensis. To quiet him I ac- 
quiesced, and wrote what he dicta- 
ted; and the manuscript now lies 
before me, and is verbatim et litera- 
tim as follows :— 

“J, T—— M , Saw—what saw 
1? A solemn silver grove—there 
were innumerable spirits sleeping 
among the branches—(and it is this, 

















injunctions, the ladies suffered themselves, almost fainting with fright, to be con- 


ducted silently into the adjoining chambers—and it was well they did. 


Suppose 


they had uttered any sudden shriek, or attempted to interfere, or made a disturbance 
of any kind—what would have become of us all? 
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though unobserved of naturalists, 
that makes the aspen-tree’s leaves to 
quiver so much—it is this, I say, 
namely, the rustling movements of 
the spirits, )—and in the midst of this 
grove was a beautiful site for a sta- 
tue, and one there assuredly was 
—but what a statue! Transparent, 
of stupendous size, through which 
(the sky was cloudy and troubled) 
a ship was seen sinking at sea, and 
the crew at cards; but the good spi- 
rit of the nim saved them; for he 
shewed them the key of the uni- 
verse, and a shoal of sharks, with 
murderous eyes, were disappointed 
of a meal. Lo, man, behold—another 
part of this statue—what an one !— 
has a FissURE in it—it opens—wi- 
dens into a parlour, in darkness ; and 
shall be disclosed the horror of hor- 
rors, for, lo some one sitting—sitting 
-— easy-chair — fiery-face — fiend — 
fiend—oh, God! oh, God! save me,” 
cried he. He ceased speaking, with 
a shudder—nor did he resume the 
dictation, for he seemed in a mo- 
ment to have forgotten that he had 
dictated at all. pte the pa- 
per; and gibberish though it is, I con- 
sider it both curious, and highly cha- 
racteristic throughout. Judging from 
the latter part of it, where he speaks 
of a“ dark parlour, with some fiery- 
Saced fiend sitting in an arm-chair ;” 
and coupling this with various simi- 
lar expressions and allusions which 
he made during his ravings, I felt 
convinced that his fancy was occu- 
pied with some one individual image 
of horror, which had scared him into 
madness, and now clung to his dis- 
ordered faculties like a fiend. He 
often talked about “spectres,’ “spec- 
tral”—and uttered incessantly the 
words, “ spectre-smitten.’ The 
nurse once asked him what he meant 
by these words; he started—grew 
disturbed—his eye glanced with af- 
fright—and he shook his head, ex- 
claiming, “ horror!” A few days 
afterwards he hired an amanuensis, 
who, of course, was duly apprised of 
the sort of person he had to deal 
with; and after a painfully ludicrous 
scene,he attempting to beat down the 
man’s terms from a guinea anda half 
a week to half-a-crown—he engaged 
him for three guineas, he said, and 
insisted on his taking up his station 
at the side of the bed, in order that 
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he might take down every word that 
was uttered. M—— told him he 
was going to dictate a romance! It 
would have required, in truth, the 
“ pen of a ready writer” to keep 
ace with poor M——’s utterance ; 
or he raved on at a prodigious rate, 
in a strain, it need hardly be said, of 
unconnected absurdities. Really it 
was inconceivable nonsense, rhap- 
sodical rantings in the Maturin style, 
full of vaults, sepulchres, spectres, 
devils, magic—with here and there a 
thought of real poetry. It was pi- 
teous to peruse it! His amanuensis 
found it impossible to keep up with 
him, and, therefore, profited by a 
hint from one of us, and, instead of 
writing, merely moved his pen ra- 
pidly over the paper, scrawling all 
sorts of ragged lines and figures, to 
resemble writing!  M—— never 
asked him to read it over, nor re- 
quested to see it himself; but, after 
about fifty pages were done, dic- 
tated a title-page—pitched on pub- 
lishers—settled the price and the 
number of volumes— four /—and 
then exclaimed —“ Well !—thank 
God—that’s off my mind at last!’ 
He never mentioned it afterwards; 
and his brother committed the whole 
to the flames about a week after. 
M—— had not, however, yet done 
with his amanuensis—but put hisser- 
vices in requisition in quite another 
capacity—that of reader. Milton was 
the book he selected—and actually 
they went through very nearly nine 
books of it—M—— perpetually in- 
terrupting him with comments, some- 
times saying surpassingly absurd, 
and occasionally very fine, forcible 
things. All this formed a truly touch- 
ing illustration of that beautiful, often 
quoted sentiment of Horace— 


** Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit 
odorem 
Testa diu.” 
(Epist. Lib. I. Ep. 2. 69, 70.) 








As there was no prospect of his 
speedily recovering the use of his 
reasoning faculties, he was removed 
to a private asylum, where I attend- 
ed him regularly for more than six 
months. He was reduced to a state 
of drivelling idiotcy ; complete fa- 
tuity! Lamentable! heart-rending! 
Ob, how deplorable to see a man of 
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superior intellect—one whose ser- 
vices are really wanted in society— 
the prey of madness! 

Dr Johnson was well known to 
express a peculiar horror of insanity. 
“ Oh, God! afflict my body with 
what tortures thou willest; but spare 
my reason!” Where is he that does 
not join him in uttering such a 
prayer ? 

It would be besidemy a sta here 
to enter into abstract speculations or 
purely professional details concern- 
ing insanity; but one or two brief 
and simple remarks, the fruits of 
much experience and consideration, 
may perhaps be pardoned me. It is 
still a veratu questio in our profes- 
sion, whether persons of strong or 
weak minds—whether the ignorant 
or the highly cultivated, are most 
frequently the subjects of insanity. 
If we are disposed to listen to a ge- 
nerally shrewd and intelligent wri- 
ter, [Dr Monro, in his “ hilosophy 
of Human Nature,’| we are to un- 

erstand, that “ children, and people 
of weak minds, are never subject to 
madness; for,” adds the Doctor, “how 
can he despair, who cannot think ?” 
Though the logic here is somewhat 
loose and leaky, I am disposed to 
agree with the Doctor, in the main ; 
and I ground my acquiescence, first, 
on the truth of Locke’s distinction, 
laid down in his great work, [book 
ii. c. ii. § 12 and 18] where he men- 
tions the difference “between idiots 
and madmen,” and thus states the 
sum of his observations: 

“ In short, herein seems to lie the 


‘difference between idiots and mad- 


men, that madmen put wrong idees 
together, and do make wrong propo- 
sitions, but argue and reason right 
from them ; but idiots make very few 
or no propositions, and reason scarce 
at all.” 

Secondly, On the corroboration 
afforded to it by my own experi- 
ence. I have generally found that 
those persons who are most distin- 
guished for their powers of thought 
and reasoning, when of sound mind, 
continue to exercise that power but 
incorrectly, and be distinguished by 
their exercise of that power—when 
of unsound mind—their understand- 
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ing retaining, even after such ashock, 
and revolution of its faculties, the 
bent and bias impressed upon it 
before-hand ; and I have found, fur- 
ther, that it has been chiefly those of 
such character—i, e. thinkers—that 
have fallen into madness ; and that it 
is the perpetual straining and taxing 
of their strong intellects, at the ex- 
pense of their bodies, that has brought 
them into such a calamity. Suppose, 
therefore, we say, in short, that mad- 
ness is the fate of strong minds, or at 
least of minds many degrees remo- 
ved from weak ; and idiotcy of weak, 
imbecile minds. This supposition, 
however, involves a sorry sort of 
compliment to the fair sex ; for it is 
notorious that the annual majority of 
those received into lunatic asylums, 
are females! I have found imagi- 
native, fanciful people, the most li- 
able to attacks of insanity ; and have 
had under my care four such instan- 
ces, or at least very nearly resem- 
bling the one I am now relating, in 
which insanity has ensued from sud- 
den fright. And it is easily account- 
ed for. The imagination—the pre- 
dominant faculty—is immediately 
appealed to—and, eminently lively 
and tenacious of impressions, exerts 
its superior and more practised 
powers, at the expense of the judg- 
ment, or reason, which it tramples 
upon and crushes. There is then 
nothing left in the mind that may 
make head against this unnatural do- 
minancy ; and the result is generally 
not unlike that in the present in- 
stance. As for my general system of 
treatment, it may all be comprised 
in a word or two—acquiescence ; 
submission ; suggestion; soothing.* 
Had I pursued a different plan with 
M——,, what mighthave been the dis- 
astrous issue ? 

To return, however—The reader 
may possibly recollect seeing some- 
thing like the following expression, 
occurring in “The Broken Heart :” + 
A pee 3 flickering and expiring in 
its socket, which suddenly shoots up 
into an instantaneous brilliance, and 
then is utterly extinguished.” I have 
referred to it, merely because it 
affords a very apt illustration—apter 
far than any that now suggests itself 





* See the case, “ Intriguing and Madness,” vol. xxviii. p. 609. 


+ Ibid. p. 622. 
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to me, of what sometimes takes place 
in madness. The roaring flame of 
insanity sinks suddenly into the sul- 
len smouldering embers of complete 
fatuity, and remains so for months ; 
when, like that of the candle just 
alluded to, it will instantaneously 
gather up and concentrate its expi- 
ring energies into one terrific blaze 
—one final paroxysm of outrageous 
mania—and lo! it has consumed it- 
self utterly—burnt itself out—and 
the patient is unexpectedly restored 
to reason. The experience of my 
medical readers, if it have lain at all 
in the track of insanity, must have 
presented such cases to their notice 
not unfrequently. However meta- 
— ingenuity may set us specu- 
ating about the “ why and where- 
fore” of it—the fact is undeniable. 
It was thus with Mr M . He had 
sunk into the deplorable condition 
of a simple, harmless, melancholy 
idiot, and was released from formal 
constraint : but suddenly, one morn- 
ing, while at breakfast, he sprung 
upon the person who always attend- 
ed him—and, had not the man been 
very muscular, and practised in such 
matters, he must have been soon 
overpowered, and perhaps murder- 
ed. A long and deadly wrestle took 
place between them. Thrice they 
threw each other—and the keeper 
saw that the madman several times 
cast a longing eye towards a knife 
which lay on the breakfast-table, and 
endeavoured to swing his antagonist 
so as to get himself within its reach. 
Both were getting exhausted with 
the prolonged struggle—and the 
keeper, really afraid for his life, de- 
termined to settle matters as soon as 
possible. The instant therefore, that 
he could get his right arm disenga- 
ged, he hit poor Mr M—— a cruel 
blow on the side of the head, which 
felled him, and he lay senseless on 
the floor, the blood pouring fast from 
his ears, nose, and mouth. He was 
again confined in a strait waistcoat, 
and conveyed to bed—when, what 
with exhaustion, and the effect of the 
medicines which had been adminis- 
tered, he fell into profound sleep, 
which continued al] day, and, with 
little intermission, through the night. 
When he awoke in the morning, lo! 
he was “ in his right mind!” His 
calmed, tranquillized features, and 
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the sobered expression of his eyes, 
shewed that the sun of reason had 
really once more dawned upon his 
long benighted faculties. Aye—he 
was 

—— ‘ himself again !” 
Iheard of the good news before I 
saw him, and on hastening to his 
room, I found it was indeed so—his 
altered appearance at first sight am- 
ply corroborated it! How different 
the mild, sad smile now beaming on 
his pallid faded features, from the 
vacant stare—the unmeaning laugh 
of idiotcy—or the fiendish glare of 
madness!—the contrast was strong 
as that between the soft, stealing, 
expansive twilight, and the burning 
blaze cf noonday. He spoke in a 
very feeble, almost inarticulate voice, 
complained of dreadful exhaustion, 
and whispered something indistinct] 
about “ waking from a long an 
dreary dream ;” and said that he felt, 
as it were, only half awake—or alive. 
All was new—strange—startling ! 
Fearful of taxing too much his new- 
born powers, I feigned an excuse, 
and took my leave, recommended 
him cooling and quieting medicines, 
and perfect seclusion from visitors. 
How exhilarated I felt my own spirits 
all that day! 

He gradually, very gradually, but 
surely, recovered. One of the earliest 
indications of his reviving interest in 
life— 

“ And all its busy, thronging scenes,” 


was an abrupt enquiry whether Tri- 
nity term had commenced—and whe- 
ther or not he was now eligible to be 
called to the bar. He was utterly 
unconscious that three terms had flit- 
ted over him, while he lay in the 
gloomy wilderness of insanity; and 
when I satisfied him of this fact, he 
alluded with a sigh to the beautiful 
thought of one of our old dramatists, 
who, illustrating the unconscious 
lapse of years over “ Endymion”— 
makes one tell him— 

“ Lo, the twig against which thou 
leantest. when thou didst fall asleep, is 
now become a tree when thou awakest !” 


It was not till several days after his 
restoration to reason, that I ventured 
to enter into any thing like detailed 
conversation with him, or to make 
particular allusions to his late illness; 
and on this occasion it was that he 
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related to me his rencontre with the 
fearful object which had overturned 
his reason—adding with intense feel- 
ing, that not ten thousand a-year 
should induce him to live in the same 
chambers any more. 

During the course of his progress 
towards complete recovery, memory 
shot its strengthening rays further 
and further back into the inspissated 

loom in which the long interval of 
insanity had shrouded his mind ; but 
it was too dense—too “ palpable an 
obscure”’—to be ever completely 
and thoroughly illuminated. The 
rays of recollection, however, settled 
distinctly on some of the more promi- 
nent points ; and I was several times 
astonished by his sudden reference 
to things which he had said and done, 
during the “ depth of his disorder.” 
He asked me, once, for instance, 
whether he had not made anattempt 
on his life, and with a razor, and 
how it was that he did not succeed. 
He had no recollection, however, of 
his long and deadly struggle with 
his keeper—at least he never made 
the slightest allusion to it,—nor of 
course did any one else. 

“ T don’t much mind talking these 
horrid things over with you, Doctor 
—for you know all the ins and outs 
of the whole affair; but if any of my 
friends or relatives presume to tor- 
ture me with any allusions or en- 

uiries of this sort—I’ll fight them ! 
they'll drive me mad again!” The 
reader may suppose the hint was 
not disregarded. All recovered 
maniacs have a dread—an absolute 
horror—of any reference being made 
to their madness, or any thing they 
have said or done during the course 
of it; and is it not easily accounted 
for ? 

“ Did the horrible spectre which 
occasioned your illness, in the first 
instance, ever present itself to you 
afterwards ?” Sense enquired. He 
paused and turned pale. Presently 
he replied, with considerable agita- 
tion—* Yes, yes—it scarcely ever 
left me. It has not always preserved 
its spectral consistency, but has 
entered into the most astounding— 
the most preposterous combinations 
conceivable, with other objects and 
scenes—all of them, however, more 
or less, of a distressing, or fearful 


character—many of them terrific!” 
I begged him, if it were not un- 
pleasant to him, to give me a speci- 
men of them. 

“ It is certainly far from gratifying to 
trace scenes of such shame and horror 
—but I will comply as far as I am 
able,” said herathergloomily. “Once 
I saw him,” meaning the spectre, 
“leading on an army of huge speckled 
and crested serpents against me; and 
when they came upon me—for I 
had no power to run away—lI sud- 
denly found myself in the midst of 
a pool of stagnant water, absolutely 
alive with slimy shapeless reptiles ; 
and while endeavouring to make my 
way out, he rose to the surface, his 
face hissing in the water, and blazing 
bright as ever! Again, I thought I 
saw him in single combat, by the 
gates of Eden, with Satan—and the 
air thronged and heated with swart 
faces looking on!” This was un- 
questionably some dim confused re- 
collection of the Milton-readings, in 
the earlier partof his illness. “Again, 
I thought I was in the act of opening 
my snuff-box, when /e issued from 
it, diminutive, at first, in size—but 
swelling, soon, into gigantic propor- 
tions, and his fiery features diffusing 
a light and heat around, that abso- 
lutely scorched and blasted! At 
another time, I thought I was gazing 
upwards on a sultry summer sky— 
and in the midst of a luminous 
fissure in it, made by the lightning 
—I distinguished his accursed figure, 
with his glowing features wearing 
arr expression of horror, and his 
limbs outstretched, as if he had been 
hurled down from some height or 
other, and was falling through the 
sky towards me. He came—he came 
—flung himself into my recoiling 
arms—and clung to me—burning, 
scorching, withering my soul within 
me! I thought further, that I was 
all the while the subject of strange, 
paradoxical, contradictory feelings 
towards him ;—that Lat one and the 
same time loved and loathed—feared 
and despised him!’ He mentioned 
several other instances of the con- 
fusions in his “chamber of imagery.” 
I told him of his sudden exclamation 
concerning Mr T ’s burial, and 
its singular corroboration ; but he 
either did not, or affected net torecol- 
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lect any thing about it. He told me 
he had a full and distinct recollec- 
tion of being for a long time possess- 
ed with the notion of making him- 
self a “sacrifice” of some sort or 
other, and that he was seduced or 

oaded on to do so, by the spectre, 
in the most dazzling temptations— 
and under the most appalling threats 
—one of which latter was, that God 
would plunge him into hell forever, 
if he did not offer up himself ;— 
that if he did so, he should be a sub- 
lime spectacle to the universe,” &c. 
&e. &e. 

“Do you recollect of dictating a 
novel or a romance ?”’ He started as 
if struck with some sudden recol- 
lection. “ No—but Pll tell you what I 
recollect well—that the spectre and 
I were set to copy all the tales and 
romances that ever had been written, 
in a large, bold, round hand, and 
then translate them into Greek or 
Latin verse!” He smiled, nay even 
laughed at the thought, almost the 
first time of his giving way to such 
emotions since his recovery. He 
added, that, as to the latter, the idea 
of the utter hopelessness of ever get- 
ting through such a stupendous un- 
dertaking, never once presented it- 
self to him, and that he should have 
gone on with it, but that he lost his 
inkstand ! ! 

“ Had you ever a clear and dis- 
tinct idea that you had lost the right 
use of reason ?” 

“ Why, about that, to tell the truth, 
I’ve been puzzling myself a good 
deal, and yet I cannot say any thing 
decisive. I do fancy that at times I 
had short, transient glimpses into 
the real state of things, but they were 
so evanescent. I am conscious of 
feeling at these times incessant fury 
arising from a sense of personal con- 
straint, and I longed once to strangle 
some one who was giving me medi- 
cine.” 

But one of the most singular of all 
is yet to come. He still persisted 
then, after his complete recovery, as 
we supposed, in avowing his belief 
that we had hired a huge boa serpent 
from Exeter Change, to come and 
keep constant watch over him, to 
constrain his movements when he 
threatened to become violent; that 
it lay constantly coiled up under his 
bed for that purpose; that he could 
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now and then feel the motions—the 
writhing undulating motions of its 
coils—hear it utter a sort of sigh, and 
see it often elevate its head over the 
bed, and play with its soft, slippery, 
delicate forked tongue over his face, 
to soothe him to steep. When poor 
M——, with aserious, sober, earnest 
air, assured me he sti. believed all 
this,my hopes of his complete and final 
restoration to sanity were dashed at 
once ! How such an absurd—inshort 
I have no terms in which I may ade- 
quately characterise it—how, I say, 
such an idea could possibly be per- 
sisted in, I was bewildered in at- 
tempting to conceive. I frequently 
strove to reason him out of it, but in 
vain. To no purpose did I burlesque 
and caricature the notion almost be- 
yond all bounds; it was useless to 
remind him of the blank impossibi- 
lity of it; he regarded me with such 
a face as I should exhibit to a fluent 
personage, quite in earnest in de- 
monstrating to me that the moon was 
made of green cheese. 

I have once before heard of a pa- 
tient who, after recovering from an 
attack of insanity, retained one soli- 
tary crotchet—one little stain or 
speck of lunacy—about which, and 
which alone, he was mad to the end 
of his life. I supposed such to be 
the case with M——. It was pos- 
sible—barely so, I thought—that he 
might entertain his preposterous no- 
tion about the boa, and yet be sound 
in the general texture of his mind. 
I prayed God it might; I “ hoped 
againsthope.” The lastevening lever 
spent with him, was occupied with 
my endeavouring, once for all, to 
disabuse him of the idea in question ; 
and in the course of our conversa- 
tion, he disclosed one or two other 
little symptoms—specks of lunacy— 
which made me leave him, filled with 
disheartening doubts as to the proba- 
bility of a permanent recovery. 

* * * * * 

My worst fears were awfully rea- 
lised. In about five years from the 
a above alluded to, M , who 

1 





ad got married, and had enjoyed 
excellent general health, was spend- 
ing the summer with his family at 
Brussels—and one night destroyed 
himself—alas, alas, destroyed himself 
in a manner too horrible to men- 
tion ! 
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Reaper! perhaps you have heard 
of churls, who, being embarked in 
the same ship for an East-India voy- 
age, or engaged as associates in the 
same literary undertakings, have 
manifested no interest at all in the 

artners of their hopes and hazards. 
We, for our parts, have heard of a 
monster—and otherwise not a bad 
monster—among the contributors to 
this very Journal, who sent his 
“ article’ most punctually—punc- 
tually received his honorartum— 
punctually acknowledged its receipt 
by return of post, but in no one in- 
stance, through a period of several 
years, thought proper to express 
satisfaction in any one “ article” of 
his collaborateurs, or interest in their 
characters, or curiosity about their 
names ; who seemed, in fact, wilfully 
and doggedly unaware of their ex- 
istence; and, in one word, by a single 
act of profound selfishness, anni- 
hilated, to his own consciousness, 
all contemporary authors, however 
closely brought into connexion with 
himself. 

Far be such apathy from Christo- 
pher North and his friends! The 
merest poco-curante or misanthrope, 
whom long experience of the world 
has brought to the temper of fixed 
and contemptuous disregard for man 
as a species, not seldom makes an 
exception in favour of the particular 
John, William, or James, whom ac- 
cident has embarked in the same 
little boat with himself. Dan Dan- 
cer, the miser, fought the battles of 
the paupers in his own neighbour- 
hood, and headed them in their cam- 
paigns for rights of common and 
turbary with the most disinterested 
heroism. Elwes, the prince of misers, 
sometimes laid aside his narrow 
cares for the duties of apatriot. No 
man so memorably selfish, who has 
not, on some occasion of his life, felt 
the social instinct which connects 
his else contemptible race, and ac- 
knowledged the duties which grow 
out of it. Asto the goodand generous, 
they cannot travel so much as a 
Jewish Sabbath-day’s journey in 
company with another, participating 


in common purposes for the time, 
and liable to common inconveni- 
ences of weather or accident, and 
even to common possibilities of dan- 
ger, without recognizing something 
beyond a stranger’s claim to offices 
of kindness or courtesy in the tran- 
sient relations of a fellow traveller. 
Yet these are, in their nature, felt 
to be perishable connexions ; neigh- 
bourhood is a relation either purely 
of accident, or of choice not deter- 
mined by consideration of neigh- 
bours. And the brief associations of 
public carriages or inns are as evan- 
escent as the sandy columns of the 
Great Desert, which the caprices of 
the wind build up and scatter, shape 
and unshape inamoment. Seldom, 
indeed, does a second sun shine upon 
fellow travellers in modern England. 
And neighbourhood, if a more du- 
rable tie, is often one even less con- 
sciously made known to the parties 
concerned. If, then, connexions 
casual as these, where the vinceulum 
of the relation is so finely spun as to 
furnish rather a verbal classification 
to the logician than a practical sub- 
ject of duties to the moralist, are yet 
acknowledged by the benevolent as 
imposing some slight obligations of 
consideration and service, much 
more ought an author to find, in the 
important circumstances which con- 
nect the ministers of the press, in 
their extensive fellowship of duties, 
rights, powers, interests, and neces- 
sities, a bond of fraternal alliance, 
and more than fraternal sympathy. 
Too true it is, that authors are some- 
times blockheads, very probably cox- 
combs,and by possibility even knaves. 
Too commonly it happens that, in 
the occasions and the motives which 
originally drew them into authorship, 
there is little or nothing to command 
respect. Venter largitor ingeni is the 
great feeder of the Metropolitan 
press; and, amongst the few who 
commence authors upon arguments 


_less gross and instant, there are not 


many who do so from impulses en- 
tirely honourable. 

Considerations such as these, are 
at war with all sentiments of regard 
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for the mere hacks of the press, who, 
having no natural summons to 80 fine 
a vocation, pervert literature—the no- 
blest of professions—into the vilest 
of trades. But wherever that is not 
prima facie presumable, wherever 
circumstances allow us to suppose 
that a man has taken up the office of 
author with adequate pretensions, 
and a proper sense of his responsi- 
bilities—every other author of gene- 
rous nature will allow him the bene- 
fit of that privilege which all over 
the world attaches to co-membership 
in any craft, calling, or guild what- 
soever—even those which are illibe- 
ral or mechanical ; @ fortiori in those 
which are intellectual. Surgeons 
bleed surgeons for love, physicians 
assassinate physicians gratis. Super- 
annuated actors are everywhere free, 
or ought to be, of the theatre. And 
an author who has exercised his craft 
in a liberal and gentlemanly spirit, is 
entitled in that character to the cour- 
tesies of all professional authors, and 
to entire amnesty as respects his po- 
litics. These claims we cheerfully 
allow ; and we come to the consider- 
ation of Dr Parr as a scholar and as 
an author with perfect freedom from 
all prejudice, anxious to give him the 
fullest benefit of his real merits, and 
dismissing all unpleasant recollec- 
tions of that factious and intemperate 
character which he put forward in 
politics and divinity. 

Dr Parr as an author ! That very 
word in our ear sounds ridiculous, 
apart from every question upon the 
quality or value of what he wrote. 
As a literary man, as a scholar, pre- 
pared by reading and research for 
appreciating a considerable propor- 
tion of the past or the current litera- 
ture—we are willing to concede that 
Dr Parr stood upon somewhat higher 
ground than the great body of his 
clerical brethren. But even this we 
say with hesitation. For it is scarce- 
ly to be believed, except by those 
who have gone with an observing 
eye into English society, how many 
rural clergymen go down to their 
graves unheard of by the world, and 
unacquainted with the press, unless 
perhaps by some anonymous com- 
munication to a religious magazine, 
or by an occasional sermon; who 
have beguiled the pains of life by 
researches unusually deep into some 
neglected or unpopular branches of 
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rofessional learning. Such persons, 
it is true, are in general unequally 
learned; so indeed are most men; 
so, beyond all men, was Dr Parr. 
We do not believe that he possessed 
any one part of knowledgeaccurately, 
unless it were that section of classi- 
cal learning which fell within his 
province as a schoolmaster. The 
practice of a long life naturally made 
him perfect in that; perfect at least 
in relation to the standard of that 
profession. But how small a part of 
classical researches lie within the 
prescriptive range of a practising 


schoolmaster! The duties of a pro- 
fessor in the universities or final 
schools have a wider compass. But 


it must be a pure labour of superero- 
= in a teacher of any school for 

oys, if he should make his cycle of 
study very comprehensive. Even 
within that cycle, as at this time pro- 
fessed by some first-rate teachers, 
was Dr Parr master of everything ? 
In some of its divisions was he even 
master of any thing? For example, 
how much did he know—has he left 
it upon record, in any one note, exe- 
getical or illustrative, upon any one 
obscure or disputed passage of any 
one classic, that he knew any thing 
at all in the vast and interminable 
field of classical antiquities? The 
formulz of the Roman calendar were 
known to him asa writer of Latin epi- 
taphs. True, but those, are mastered 
easily in ten minutes: did he know, 
even on that subject, any thing far- 
ther? To take one case amongst a 
thousand, when the year 1800 brought 
up a question in its train—was it to 
be considered the last year of the 
eighteenth century, or the first of the 
nineteenth? Did Dr Parr come for- 
ward with an oracular determination 
of our scruples, or did he silently re- 
sign that pleading to the humble 
hands of the laureate—Pye? Or 
again, shifting from questions of time 
to those of space, has Dr Parr con- 
tributed so much as his mite to the 
very pera important, and dif- 
ficult subject of classical geography ? 
Yet these were topics which lay 
within his beat as a schoolmaster. 
If we should come upon the still 
higher ground of divinity, and Chris- 
tian antiquities, perhaps upon those 
it might appear that Dr Parr had 
absolutely no pretensions at all. But 
not to press such questions too close- 
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ly or invidiously, whatever might be 
the amount of his attainments under 
these heads, were it little or were it 
much, scanty as the measure of our 
faith in them, or co-extensive with 
the vaunts of his friends,—still all 
this has reference only to his general 
capacity as a man of letters : whereas 
we are called upon to consider Dr 
Parr alsoas an author; indeed we have 
now no other means for estimating 
his posse as a scholar, than through 
his esse as a writer for the press. 

This is our task; and this it is 
which moves our mirth, whilst it 
taxes the worthy doctor and his 
friends with a spirit of outrageous 
self-delusion. Dr Parr as an author! 
and what now might happen to be 
the doctor’s works ? For we protest, 
upon our honour, that we never 
heard their names. Was ever case 
like this ? Here is a learned doctor, 
whose learned friend has brought 
him forward as a first-rate author of 
his times; and yet nothing is extant 
of his writing, beyond an occasional 
preface, or a pamphlet on private 
squabbles. But are not his Opera 
Omnia collected and published by 
this friendly biographer, and expand- 
ed into eight enormous tomes? True, 
and theeight tomes contain, severally, 
the following hyperbolical amount of 
pages :— 





PAGES. 
Vol. 1. ° , ‘ 850 
Il. ° ° ° 701 
1lI. ° ° ‘ 715 
IV. . . 7 7 18 
v. ‘ ° ° 715 
VI. e e ° 699 
VIL. ‘ ° e 680 
Vill. e ° ° 656 
Total, 5734 


Yes! Five thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-four octavo pages, 
many of them printed in asmall type, 
are the apparent amount of Samuel 
Parr’s works in the edition of Dr 
Johnstone; and it is true, besides, 
that the very élite of his papers are 
omitted—such as his critical notices 
of books in the Monthly and Critical 
Reviews, or the British Critic, and 
his essay on the word Sublime, ad- 
dressed to Mr Dugald Stewart. Add 
what is omitted,and the whole would 
be little short of seven thousand 
pages. And yet, spite of that, not 
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one work of Dr Parr’s is extant, 
which can, without laughter, assume 
that important name. The preface 
to Bellenden is, after all, by much 
the weightiest and most regular comi- 
position, and the least of a fugitive 
tract. Yet this is but a jeu d’esprit, 
or classical prolusion. And we be- 
lieve the case to be unexampled,, 
that upon so slender a basis, a man 
of the world, and reputed a man of 
sense, should set up for an author. 
Well might the author of the Pursuits 
of Literature (1797) demand—“ What 
has Dr Parr written? Asermon or two, 
rather long; a Latin preface to Bel- 
lendenus, (rather long too,) consist- 
ing of a cento of Latin and Greek 
expressions, applied to political sub- 
jects; another Preface to some Eng- 
lish Tracts; and two or three English 
Pamphlets about his own private 
quarrels—and this man is to be com- 
pared with Dr Samuel Johnson! !” 
[7th Edit. p. 219.] 

Certainly the world had never 
before seen so great a pomp of pre- 
tension rising from so slight a ground. 
The delusion was absolutely unri- 
valled, and prevailed throughout Dr 
Parr’s long life. He and his friends 
seemed constantly to appeal to some 
acknowledged literary reputation, 
established upon foundations that 
could not be shaken, and notorious 
to all the world. Such a mistake, 
and in that extent, was never heard 
of before.’ Dr Parr talked, and his 
friends listened, not only as giving 
and receiving oracles of moral wis- 
dom, but of wisdom owned as such 
by all the world ; whereas, this auc- 
toritas (to borrow a Roman word for 
its Roman sense) whether secretly 
due to the Dr or not, evidently could 
not exist as a fact, unless according 
to the weight and popularity of pub- 
lished works, by which the world 
had been taught to know him and 
respect him. Starting, originally, 
from the erroneous assumption in- 
sinuated by his preposterous self- 
conceit, that he was Johnson redivi- 
vus, he adopted Johnson’s co}loquial 
pretensions; and that was vain glo- 
rious folly; but he also conceived 
that these pretensions were familiar- 
ly recognised ; and that was frenzy. 
To Johnson, as a known master in 
a particular style of conversation, 
every body gave way; and upon all 
questions with moral bearings, he was 
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supposed to have the rights and pre- 
cedency of a judicial chair. But 
this prerogative he had held in right 
of his works ; works—not which he 
ought to have written, (see Dr 
Johnstone’s Memoirs of Parr, p.464,) 
but which he had written, printed, 
and published. Strange that Dr 
Parr should overlook so obvious 
a distinction ! Yet he did so for 
fifty years. Dining, for instance, at 
Norfolk house, the Duke having done 
him the honour to invite him to the 
same table with the Prince of Wales, 
such was his presumption in the pre- 
sence of the heir apparent, of the Pre- 
mierPeer of England, and all the il- 
lustrious leaders fromthe Opposition 
side of the two houses, that he fully 
believed it to be his vocation to stand 
forward as the spokesman of the 
company. It gave him no check, it 
suggested no faltering scruple, that 
Mr Fox was on one side the table, 
and Sheridan on the other. His 
right he conceived it to be to play 
the foremost part, and to support 
the burden of conversation between 
his Royal Highness and the splendid 
party assembled to meet him. Ac- 
cordingly, on some casual question 
arising as to the comparative merits 
of Bishop Hurd and Archbishop 
Markham, as Greek scholars, in 
which the Prince delivered a plain 
and sensible evidence in favour of 
the latter, from facts of his own 
youthful experience ;—Parr strutted 
forward with the mingled licence 
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of jacobinism and paradox, to main- 
tain a thesis against him. “ I,” said 
the P. of W., “ esteem Markham a 
much greater, wiser, and more learn- 
ed man than Hurd, and a better 
teacher; and you will allow me to 
be a judge, for they were both my 
preceptors.’ Here was a direct 
opinion; and the Prince afterwards 
gave reasons for it equally direct. 
A simple answer, as brief as the 
original position, was all that good 
breeding or etiquette allowed. But 
Dr Parr found an occasion for a 
concio, and prepared to use it. “ Sir,” 
said he, “is it your royal highness’s 
pleasure that I should enter upon 
the topic of their comparative merits 
as a subject of discussion ?”—* Yes,” 
said the Prince. ‘ Then, sir,” said 
Dr Parr, “I differ entirely from your 
Royal Highness in opinion.”—One 
would suppose by his formal pre- 

aration, that Parr was some ser- 
jeant at law rising to argue a case 
before the judges in Westminster 
Hall. The Prince, however, had 
permitted him to proceed: what 
else could a gentleman do? And, 
by way of acknowledging this cour- 
teous allowance, with the true soul 
of a low-bred democrat, Parr starts 
with a point blank contradiction of 
his Royal Highness, put as broadly 
and coarsely as he knew how: this 
was to shew bis “ independence,” 
for Jacobins always think it needful 
to be brutal, lest for one moment they 
might pass for gentlemen.* 





* As disputing with a Prince of Wales is something rarer even than waltzing 


with a Lord Chancellor, or smoking a cigar with the Pope,—things which have 
been done, however,—we suppose it may entertain our readers to see the rest of the 
discussion ; especially as it concerns two persons eminent in their day, and one of 
them still interesting to our literature :— 

“ As I knew them both so intimately, (replied the Prince,) you will not deny, 
that I had the power of more accurately appreciating their respective merits than 
you can have had. In their manner of teaching, you may judge of my estimation of 
Markham’s superiority—his natural dignity and authority, compared with the _ 
Bishop of Worcester’s smoothness and softness, and I now add, (with proper sub- 
mission to your authority on such a subject,) his experience as a schoolmaster, and 
his better scholarship.”—“ Sir, (said Parr,) your Royal Highness began this conversa- 
tion ; and, if you permit it to go on, must tolerate a very different inference.” —“ Go 
on, (said the Prince ;) I declare that Markham understood Greek better than Hurd ; 
for, when I read Homer, and hesitated about a word, Markham immediately ex- 
plained it, and then we went on; but, when I hesitated with Hurd, he always 
referred me to the dictionary; I therefore conclude he wanted to be informed him- 
self.”—“ Sir, (replied Parr,) I venture to differ from your Royal Highness’s conclu- 
sion. I am myself a schoolmaster; and I think that Dr Hurd pursued the right 
method, and that Dr Markham failed in his duty. Hurd desired your Royal High- 
ness to find the word in the lexicon, not because he did not know it, but because he — 
wished you to find by search, and learn it thoroughly, Dr Hurd was not eminent. ~ 


* 
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Perhaps there are not ten men in 
Europe, occupying at the time no 
higher station than that of country 
schoolmaster, who would have had 
the front—in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales, or the Dauphin of 
France—to step before the assem- 
bled wits of Paris or London, and 
the great leaders of parties, as the 
rightful claimant of the royal ear, 
and natural representative of the il- 
lustrious party assembled at Norfolk 
House—all distinguished by high 
birth, talents, or station. Brass, 
triply bronzed, was requisite for 
this. “ Thou art the great toe of 
this society ; because that thou, be- 
ing lowest, basest, meanest, still goest 
foremost.” But arrogance towards 
his fellow claimants was not enough 
for Dr Parr, unless he might also be 
arrogant towards the prince. In high- 
bred society, all disputation whatso- 
ever—nay, all continued discussion 
—is outrageously at war with the 
established tone of conversation; a 
dispute must be managed with much 
more brilliancy, much more com- 
mand of temper, a much more de- 
terminate theme, and a much more 
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obvious progress in the question at 
issue, than are commonly found— 
not to prove grievously annoying to 
all persons present, except the two 
disputants. High-breeding and low- 
breeding differ not more in the de- 
grees of refinement, which charac- 
terise their usages, than in the good 
sense upon which these usages have 
arisen. Certainly mere good sense 
is sufficient, without any experience 
at all of high life, to point out the 
intolerable absurdity of allowing two 
angry champions to lock up and 
sequestrate, as it were, the whole 
social enjoyment of a large party, 
and compel them to sit “ in sad 
civility” witnesses of a _ contest, 
which can interest the majority nei- 
ther by its final object nor its ma- 
nagement. Social pleasure is the 
end and purpose of society; and 
whatsoever interferes with that 
should be scourged out of all com- 
panies. But, if disputing be intole- 
rable, what shall we say of blank 
contradiction offered to a Prince of 
Wales—not in prosecution of some 
point of public service, but as an 
elegant condiment to the luxuries 








as a scholar ; but it is not likely that he would have presumed to teach your Royal 
Highness, without knowing the lesson himself.”——“ Have you not changed your opi- 
nion of Dr Hurd ?” exclaimed the Prince. “ I have read a work in which you at- 
tack him fiercely.” —“ Yes, sir, I attacked him on one point which I thought import- 
ant to letters ; and I summoned the whole force of my mind, and took every possi- 
ble pains to do it well; for I consider Hurd to be a great man. He is celebrated 
as such by foreign critics, who appreciate justly his wonderful acuteness, sagacity, 
and dexterity, in doing what he has done with his small steck of learning. There is 
no comparison, in my opinion, between Markham and Hurd as men of talents. 
Markham was a pompous schoolmaster—Hurd was a stiff and cold, but a correct 
gentleman. Markham was at the head of a great school, then of a great college, and 
finally became an archbishop. In all these stations he had trumpeters of his fame, 
who called him great, though he published one concio only, which has already sunk 
into oblivion. From a farm-house and yillage-school, Hurd emerged, the friend of 
Gray, and acircle of distinguished men. While fellow of a small college, he sent out 
works praised by foreign critics, and not despised by our own scholars. He enriched 
his upderstanding by study, and sent from the obscurity of a country village, a book, 
sir, Which your royal father is said to have declared made him a bishop. He made 
hi f unpopular in his own profession by the defence of a fantastical system. He 
had decryers; he had no trumpeters ; he was great in and by himself; and perhaps, 
sir, a portion of that power and adroitness, you have manifested in this debate, might 
have been owing to him.”—Fox, when the prince was gone, exclaimed in hts high 
tone of voice, “‘ He thought he had caught you! but he caught a Tartar.” 

In the last words only, Parr seems to have remembered that he was addressing a 
prince; in what he said of Hurd’s Greek scholarship, and motive for referring the 
prince to the lexicon, though probably wrong as to the matter of fact, he might be 
right as to the principle; and at least he was there talking on a point of his own pro- 
fession, which he might be presumed to understand better than the rest of the company. 
But who can forbear smiling, and thinking of the professor who lectured Hannibal 
on the art of war at that passage, where Parr, addressing the Prince of Wales, under- 
takes to characterise Hurd’s pretensions as a gentleman ? 
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of colloquial intercourse ? To turn 
your back upon the king, to put a 
question to him, to pull out your 
watch in his presence—all these 
are notorious trespasses against the 
etiquette of courts, and reasonably 
so; because they are all habits which 
presuppose a carelessness of de- 
meanour, incompatible with that re- 
verence and decorous homage which 
should never slumber in the presence 
of a king, considered not as an indi- 
vidual, but as a state creature, em- 
bodying the majesty of a great na- 
tion. A Prince of Wales, or whoso- 
ever occupies that near relation to 
the throne, has the same sanctity of 
public character; and a man of sense, 
though a red-hot republican from the 
banks of the Potowmack, would as 
little allow himself to forget that, as 
to insult a judge upon the bench. 
Had the matter in dispute been 
some great question of constitutional 
policy, or in any way applicable to 
the Prince’s future behaviour in life, 
or in many other circumstances that 
might be imagined, we can suppose a 
sort of propriety in the very breach of 
propriety. But the question was, in 
this case, too trivial to justify the least 
eccentricity of manner. He who 
courts the character of an abnormis« 
sapiens, should be careful that his in- 
decorums and singularity cover some 
singular strength of character or 
some weight of fine sense. As it was, 
Dr Parr was paradoxical and appa- 
rently in the wrong : the Prince di- 
rect and rational. With what disad- 
vantage to Dr Parr, on this occa- 
sion, and afterwards in his relation 
to Queen Caroline, do we recall the 
simple dignity of Dr Johnson,* when 
presented to George III.! Dr Parr’s 
introduction was at a dinner-table; 
Dr Jobnson’s in a library; and in 
their separate styles of behaviour, 
one might fancy each to have been 
governed by the presiding genius of 
the place. Johnson behaved with 
the dignity of a scholar and a loyal 
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son of the Muses, under the inspira- 
tion of “ strong book-mindedness ;” 
Parr with the violence of a peda- 
gogue, under the irritations of wine 
and indigestion. In reality, Dr Parr’s 
effrontery was chiefly to be traced to 
that one fact in his life—that, for 
forty years, he swayed the sceptre 
of a pedagogue. Native arrogance 
was the root; but the “ bright con- 
summate flower” was unfolded and 
matured by his ‘<- reign asa tyrant 
over schoolboys. To borrow his own 
words, with one slight omission, in 
speaking of a Cambridge head, his 
“ manners and temper were spoiled 
by the pedantries, and pomposities, 
and fooleries which accompany the 
long exercise of petty archididas- 
chalian authority.” 

“ Petty archididaschalian autho- 
rity !’? Thanks to Dr Parr for one, at 
least, of his sesquipedalian words ; 
for that one contains the key to his 
whole life, and to the else-mysterious 
fact—that a pamphleteer, a party 
pamphleteer, a pamphleteer in the 
service of private brawls, trod the 
stage, on all occasions, with the air 
of some great patriarch of letters or 
polemic champion of the church. 
Who could believe that Dr Parr’s 
friend and biographer, in the very 
act of publishing eight volumes, en- 
titled, “ Works of Dr Parr,” should 
yet have no better answer #0 the 
contemptuous demand of the Pur- 
suits of Literature—* What has Dr 
Parr written?’ than simply an ex- 
pression of regret, (vol. i. p. 464,) 
“ that with such powers, and such 
means of gathering information from 
every quarter, Dr Parr did not pro- 
duce some great work on some great 
subject.” He goes on to lament that 
he did not, “like Clarendon, give the 
history of that awful period of which 
he saw the spring-tide, and in part 
the issue; or, like Burnet, that he 
did not relate, in a familiar nner 
the transactions of the period®in 
which he lived; or, like Tacitus, 





* Johnson had many of the elements to the composition of a gentleman in a very 
high degree, though it is true that these were all neutralized, at times, by some one 


overmastering prejudice or disgust. 


His silent acquiescence in the royal praise, and 


the reason on which he justified his acquiescence—that it did not become him to bandy 
compliments with his Sovereign, is in the finest spirit of high-breeding, and reminds us 
of a similar test of gentlemanly feeling, applied to the English Ambassador by the 


Regent Duke of Orleans, 
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paint in caustic and living colours 
the atrocities, of some of which he 
was a witness, and deliver, as an ever- 
lasting memorial to posterity, the 
characters of those who bere a part 
in them.” But, with submission, 
Posterity are a sort of people whom 
it is very difficult to get at; what- 
ever other good qualities they may 
have, accessibility is not one of them. 
—A man may write eight quartos 
to them, @ fortiort then eight oc- 
tavos, and get no more hearing froin 
the wretches, than had he been a 
stock and they been stones. As 
to those “ everlasting memorials,” 
which Dr Johnstone and Thucydides 
talk of, it is certainly advisable to 
“ deliver” them—but troublesome 
and injurious to the digestive organs. 

Another biographer, who unites 
with Dr Johnstone in lamenting, 
“that he did not undertake some 
work of a superior kind calculated 
for permanent utility and more du- 
rable fame,” goes on in the follow- 
ing terms: “ It is hinted, however, 
by a periodical writer, that he could 
not produce more creditable works ; 
and for this reason—that he was, as 
it were, overlaid with acquired know- 
ledge ; the flood of his memory burst 
in on his own original powers and 
drowned them.” But, in that case, 
we shall venture to hope that some 
Humane Society, like that on the 
banks of the Serpentine, will arise to 
save hopeful young men from such 
sad catastrophes; so that “acquired 
knowledge” may cease to prove so 
fatal a possession, and native igno- 
rance be no longer a conditio sine qua 
non for writing “ creditable works.” 
Meantime, whatever were the cause, 
the fact, we see, is edmitted by Dr 
Parr’s best friends—that he did not 
write any great, durable, or credit- 
able work; and the best excuse for 
him which Dr Johnstone’s ingenuity 
can devise is—that neither Archbi- 
shop Markham, nor Dean Cyril Jack- 
son wrote any thing better. True: 
but the reason which makes such an 
excuse not entirely available to the 
case is this—that neither the Arch- 
bishop nor the Dean arrogated that 
place and authority in letters which 
they had not won: they had both 
been employed in the same sort of 
labour as Dr Parr; they had several- 
ly assisted in the education of a 
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great prince, and they were content 
with the kind of honour which that 
procured them. And for Cyril Jack- 
son in particular, he was content 
with less: for he persisted to the 
last in declining the mitre which he 
had earned. No: the simple truth 
is, as we have stated, that Dr Parr 
assumed his tone of swagger and 
self-sufficiency in part, perhaps, from 
original arrogance of nature and a 
confidence which he had in his own 
powers, but chiefly from a long life 
of absolute monarchy within. the 
walls of a school-room. The nature 
of his empire was absolute and un- 
limited despotism, in the worst form 
described by Aristotle in his poli- 
tics. There is no autocrat so com- 
plete, not the czar of all the Russias, 
as the captain of a king’s ship, and 
the head master of a grammar school. 
Both of them are jrresponsible, 
awesvéien, in the utmost degree. And 
for Parr in particular, not only was 
he an autocrat, but, if he is not 
greatly belied, he was a capricious 
tyrant, an Algerine tyrant, who went 
the whole length of his opportunities 
for shewing partial favour, or inflict- 
ing savage punishment. And he had 
this peculiarity, that, whilst other 
tyrants find a present gratification 
in their severities, but shrink from 
their contemplation,—Parr treated 
his as Plato’s suppers—they were 
luxuries for the moment, and sub- 
jects of continued exultation in the 
retrospect. Long after a man had 
entered the world as an active citi- 
zen, Dr Parr used to recall, as the 
most interesting tie which could 
connect him with himself, that at 
some distant period he had flogged 
him: and from one biographer it 
appears that, in proportion to his 
approbation of a boy, and the hopes 
with which he regarded him, were 
the frequency and the severity of 
his flagellations. ‘To a man who 
reigned in blood, and fed (like Mo- 
loch) with din of children’s cries, 
We may suppose that resistance was 
unheard of: and hence, we repeat, 
the arrogance with which he came 
abroad before the world. But what, 
it will be asked, on the side of the 
public, gave success to this arro- 
gance ? How was it that in his life- 
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time this insolence of assumption 
Jit fortune? Partly, we answer, 
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through the insolence itself: in all 
cases that does wonders. The great 
majority of men are ready to swear 
by any man’s words if he does but 
speak with audacity. 

In process of time, however, this 
resource will fail a man, unless rein- 
forced by auxiliary means; and these 
we conceive to have lain in two 
circumstances, without which Parr 
never would have gained a height so 
disproportioned to his performances: 
The circumstances were, first, that 
Parr was a Whig ; and the Whigs, as 
the party militant, make much of all 
who stick by them. Hence the ex- 
cessive compliments which flowed in 
upon Dr Parr from Edinburgh, and 
from persons suchas Dugald Stewart, 
who had otherwise no particular va- 
lue for Dr Parr’s pretensions. The 
Whigs are wise in their generation; 
and, like the Dissenters from the 
Church of England, they make men 
sensible that it is good to be of their 
faction ; for they never forsake those 
who stick closely tothem. Dr Parr, 
indeed, was rather a slippery parti- 
san; but this was not generally 
known. His passions carried him 
back to Whiggism ; and his general 
attachment was notorious, whilst his 
little special perfidies or acts of trim- 
ming were secrets to all but a very 
few. The other circumstance in his 
favour was this—that, as a school- 
master, he was throwing into public 
life a continual stream of pupils, who 
naturally became partisans and ob- 
stinate proneurs. In some instances, 
he educated both father and son; 
and, though it is true that here and 
there an eccentric person retains too 
lively a remembrance of past flagel- 
lations, and is with some difficulty 
restrained from cudgelling or assas- 
sinating the flageilator,—still, as a 
general case, it may be held that such 
recollections of the boy do not weigh 
much in the feelings of the man. 
Most certain it is, that, had Dr Parr 
been other than an active Whig in 
politics—or had he not been a school- 
master of ancient and extensive prac- 
tice, he never could as a literary man 
have risen so abruptly above the na- 
tural level of his performances as in 
fact he did. And now that he is 
dead, and the activity of such adven- 
titious aids is rapidly beginning to 
fail him, he will sink doubtless quite 
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as abruptly to his just standard ; or, 
perhaps, by the violence of the natu- 
ral reaction, will be carried below it. 

There is another scale, in which it 
is probable that some persons may 
have taken their literary estimate of 
the Doctor, viz. the scale avoirdu- 
pois. For, it is very possible that, 
upon putting the eight volumes of 
works (as edited by Dr Johnstone) on 
a butcher’s steelyard, they may have 
ascertained that they draw against a 
weight of 3 stone’6 lb. Infinite levity 
in particular casesamouuts to gravity ; 
and a vast host of fluttering pam- 
phlets, and stray leaves, make up one 
considerable mass. It becomes ne- 
cessary, therefore, to state the sub- 
stance of the whole eight volumes. 
Briefly, then, the account stands thus: 
Volume the First contains Memoirs, 
(with some Extracts from Letters.) 
Thetwolastcontain Correspondence. 
Three other volumes contain Ser- 
mons: of which two volumes are 
mere parish discourses, having no 
more right to a place in a body of 
literary works than the weekly ad- 
dresses to his congregation of any 
otherrural clergyman. Thus, out of 
six volumes, one only is really privi- 
leged totake its rank under the gene- 
ral title of the Collection. The two 
remaining volumes, (the Third and 
Fourth,) contain Dr Parr’s miscel- 
laneous pamphlets, with some con- 
siderable omissions not accounted for 
by the Editor. These two volumes 
are, in fact, all that can properly be 
described as of a literary nature: and 
to these we shall resort for matter in 
the close of our review. 

Meantime, we are satisfied that the 
correspondence of Dr Parr and his 
friends, for the very reason that it 
was written with no view (or no 
uniform view) to the press, is that 
part of the whole collection which 
will be read by most readers, and 
with most interest by all readers. 
We shall throw a glance on such parts 
of this correspondence as have a va- 
lue in reference to the developement 
of Dr Parr’s character, or any singu- 
lar interest on their own account. 

Among the earliest of the literary 
acquaintances which Dr Parr had 
the opportunity of forming was that 
of Dr Johnson. Writing in 1821 
(Jan. Gth) to Mr Joseph Cradock, 
who had said a few days before, that 
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erhaps, upon the death of Dr Stra- 

an, he himself “ must be the oldest 
of Dr Johnson’s friends, who knew 
him intimately during the last five or 
six years of his life,” Dr Parr takes 
occasion to retrace the nature of his 
own connexion with that eminent 
person: “ Well, dear sir, I sympa- 
thise with you in your pleasure and 
in your pride, when you represent 
yourself as the oldest remaining 
scholar who lived upon terms of inti- 
macy with Samuel Johnson. You 
saw him often, and you met him often, 
in the presence of Goldsmith, Gar- 
rick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other 
literary heroes. I acknowledge the 
great superiority of your claims. 
Lord Stowell, I should suppose, will 
stand in the next place; and I chal- 
lenge for myself the third. For many 

ears, | spent a month’s holidays in 

ondon, and never failed to call upon 
Johnson. I was not only admitted, 
but welcomed. I conversed with 
him upon numberless subjects of 
learning, politics, and common life. 
I traversed the whole compass of his 
understanding ; and, by the acknow- 
ledgment of Burke and Reynolds, I 
distinctly understood the peculiar 
and transcendental properties of his 
mighty and virtuous mind. I intend- 
ed to write his life. I laid by sixty 
or seventy books for the purpose of 
writing in such a manner as would 
do no discredit to myself. I intended 
to spread my thoughts over two vo- 
lumes quarto; and if I had filled 
three pages, the rest would have fol- 
lowed. Often have I lamented my 
ill fortune in not building this monu- 
ment to the fame of Johnson, and 
(let me not be accused of arrogance 
when I add) my own.” 

William Wordsworth, when he de- 
dicated, in a few lines at once modest 
and dignified, his Excursion to the 
present Lord Lonsdale, with that 
accurate valuation of words which 
is one of his greatest poetical accom- 
plishments, offers it as 


“ A token—may it prove a monument— 
Of honour,” &e. 


A token, or pledge of his attachment, 
the poem was, at any rate, by the 
act of dedication ; whether it should 
also be a monument, a monumental 
token, that was for posterity to de- 
termine ; and if others were at libes- 
ty to anticipate that result, the au- 
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thor, at least, was not. And, at all 
events, the mere logic of the case 
made it inevitable, that whatever 
proved a monument to the fame of 
Dr Johnson, should be so to the fame 
of him whoraised it; for of a structure 
which should happen to be durable 
as a record of Dr Johnson, it is mere 
tautology to say that it must also be 
durable as the workmanship of Dr 


- Parr. One and the same work could 


not have a divided character, or a 
separate destiny, in its different re- 
lations. 

But we cannot imagine that Dr 
Parr’s clumsy masonry could raisea 
monument to any body. For Dr 
Johnson, in particular, all that he 
could have done with effect would 
have been a short excursus or appen- 
dix to Boswell, on the pretensions of 
Johnson as a classical scholar. These 
were greater than it is the custom 
to suppose. Dr John Johnstone, 
indeed, somewhere has thought fit 
to speak of him in that character as 
immeasurably inferior to Parr. This 
is not true. Certainly, we are satis- 
fied that Df Johnson was no very 
brilliant Grecian; the haste and tre- 
pidation which he shewed in decli- 
ning Dr Burney’s application for as- 
sistance on the Greek tragedians, 
sufficiently establish that. But there 
is no reason to suppose, that, in this 

art of scholarship, Dr Parr had the 
east advantage of him: if he had, 
why are the evidences of his supe- 
riority so singularly wanting ? or in 
what corner of forgotten literature 
are we to seek them? As Latin 
scholars, both were excellent: Parr, 
from practice, had the greater com- 
mand over the delicacies and varieties 
of prose diction: Johnson, from na- 
tural talent, had by much the greater 
facility in verse. Elaborate ingenu- 
ity is far more in request for metri- 
cal purposes in Latin—knowledge of 
the idiom for prose. It might be 
shewn, indeed, that exquisite facility 
in the management of thoughts, arti- 
fices of condensation, or of substi- 
tution, of variation or inversion, are 
for the writer of Latin verse transcen- 
dent to any acquaintance with the 
Latin idiom: the peculiar treatment 
of an idea, which metre justifies and 
vindicates from what wouldelse seem 
affectation, creates its own style. 
Johnson, in those relics of his Latin 
verses which have been preserved, 
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benefited by that advantage: Parr, 
writing in Latin prose, and writing 
purely asa rhetorician, was taxed in 
the severest degree for a command 
over the idiomatic wealth of the lan- 
guage, and, for what is still less to be 
obtained from dictionaries, for a com- 
mand over a Latin structure of sen- 
tence, and over the subsidiary forms 
of connexion and transition. In the 
preface to Bellenden, he answered 
the demand upon him, and displayed 
very unusual skill in the accomplish- 
ments of a Latinscholar. Latin com- 
position, in fact, if we except bell- 
ringing, was the one sole thing, in 
the nature of accomplishments,which 
Dr Parr seems to have possessed. 
Among the fine arts, certainly, we ad- 
mit, that he understood bell-ringing 
thoroughly; and we were on the point 
of forgetting to add, that in the art of 
slaughtering oxen, which he cultiva- 
ted early as an amateur, his merit 
was conspicuous. Envy itself was 
driven to confess it; and none but 
the blackest-hearted Tory would go 
about at this time of day to deny it.* 
Still, of these three accomplishments, 
one only seems available to a bio- 
graphy of Dr Johnson; and that would 
barely have sufficed for the least im- 
portant chapter of the work. 

After all, was Parr really intimate 
with Johnson? We doubt it: for he 
must in that case have submitted toa 
kind of dissimulation bitter toa proud 
spirit. He was a Jacobite by inherit- 
ance: that would have pleased Dr 
Johnson well ; but then by profession 
he was a Whig—a sort of monster 
which the Doctor could not abide; 
and (worse than that!) he was a 
Whig renegado—such a combination 
of monstrous elements in a man’s 
character as none of us can abide. 
To be a Whig is bad—to be a traitor 
is bad—but to be a Whig and a trai- 
tor is too much for humanity. Such 
features of his character Parr must 
have dissembled; and this would at 
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once pique his self-love, and limit his 
power. One anecdote, rich in folly 
and absurdity, is current about an 
interview between Johnson and Parr, 
in which the latter should havestamp- 
ed whenever the other stamped ; and 
being called upon to explain this 
sonorous antiphony, replied, that he 
could not think of allowing his anta- 
gonist to be so much as a stamp a- 
head of him. Miss Seward, we think, 
was in the habit of telling this story : 
for she was one of the dealers in 
marvels, who are for ever telling of 
“ gigantic powers” and “ magnificent 
displays,” in conversation, beyond 
any thing that her heroes were ever 
able to effect in their writings. We 
remember well that she used to talk of 
a particular dispute between Johnson 
and Parr, which in her childish con- 
ceit (for she had not herself been 
present) was equal to some conflict 
between Jupiter and one of the Ti- 
tans. Possibly it was the stampin 

dispute, which we may be assure 

was a fiction. No man, falling into 
any gesticulation or expression of 
fervour from a natural and uncontrol- 
lable impulse, would bear to see his 
own involuntary acts parodied and 
reverberated as it were in a cool 
spirit of mimicry; that would be an 
insult; and Johnson would have re- 
sented it by flooring his man instant- 
er—a matter very easy indeed to 
him—for in every sense he was qua- 
lified to “ take the conceit” out of Dr 
Parr. Or perhaps, though we rather 
incline to think that Miss Seward’s 
dispute turned upon some political 
question, the following as recorded 
by Parr himself, (Parriana, p. 321) 
might be the particular case alluded 
to :—* Once, sir, Sam. and I” {i.e. 
Sam. Johnson] “ had a vehement dis- 
pute upon that most difficult of all 
subjects—the origin of evil. It 
called forth all the powers of our 
minds. No two tigers ever grappled 
with more fury; but we never lost 





* “© The Doctor begged me one morning to take him into S. P.’s belfry. 


Secure 





from interruption, he proceeded with his intended object, which was, to raise and 
full (pull ?) scientifically the tenth or largest bell. He set to work in silent, solemn 
formality. It took some time, I suppose a full quarter of an hour; for there was 
the raising, the full fanereal toll, and the regular tell. When it was over, he stalked 
about the belfry in much pomposity. On recomposing himself, he looked at me with 
a smile, and said, ‘ There, what think you of that?’ He was evidently very 
proud of the effort.” In a Greek character of Dr Parr by Sir William Jones, 
among the xsandsa of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, neither the bell- 
ringing nor the ox-massacring is overlooked: ¢ xa 7a odov xwdwviCes Ovveres, xa 
BeagovouecCeiv, oi Oionsver, nai Tavgonomtir. 
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sight of good manners. There was 
no Boswell present to detail our con- 
versation. Sir, he would not have 
understood it. And then, sir, who 
do you think was the umpire between 
us? That fiend Horsley.” 

Miserable fudge ! “ Grappling like 
tigers” upon the origin of evil! How, 
but by total confusion of mind, was 
that possible upon such a question ? 
One octavo page would state the out- 
line of all that has ever been accom- 
plished on this subject;—and the 
German philosopher, Kant, whom 
Dr Parr professed to have studied, 
and from whom he borrowed one 
polysyllable, and, apparently, one 
solitary idea, has in a short memoir 
sketched the outline of all past at- 
tempts (especially that of Leibnitz), 
and the causes of failure. Libraries 
may be written upon any question ; 
but the whole nodus of this, as of 
most questions, lies in a single prob- 
lem of ten words: and, as yet, no 
real advance has been made in sol- 
ving it. As to Dr Johnson, we all 
happen to know what he could do 
in this matter; fur he has given us 
the cream of his meditations in a re- 
view of Soame Jenyns. Trifling more 
absolute, on a philosophic subject, 
does not exist. Could Dr Parr do 
better? Had he one new idea on the 
question? Ifso, where is it? We 
remember obscurely some sentence 
or other of purest commonplace on 
this point in one of his sermons. 
Further on we may have an occa- 
sion for producing it. At present it 
is sufficient to say—that, as philoso- 
phers only, could Parr and Johnson 
ever converse upon equal terms; 
both being equally blind by natural 
constitution of mind, and equally un- 
prepared by study or reading in that 
department, there was no room for 
differences between them, except 
such as were extra-essential ur alien 
to the subject. On every other to- 
pic that could have arisen to di- 
vide them, Johnson, with one grasp 
of his muscular hand, would have 
throttled the whole family of Parrs. 
Had Parr presumed to talk that sort 
of incendiary politics in which he de- 
lighted, and which the French revo- 
lution ripened into Jacobinism, John- 
son would have committed an assault 
upon him. As that does not appear 


to have happened, we venture to sup- 
pose that their intercourse was but 


No. I. 


trifling ; still, for one who had any 
at all with Johnson, many of his 
other acquaintance seem a most 
incongruous selection. The whole 
orchestra of rebels, incendiaries, 
state criminals, all who hated the 
church and state, all who secretly 

lotted against them, or openly ma- 
figned them, the faction of Jacobinism 
through its entire gamut, ascending 
from the first steps of disaffection 
or anti-national feeling, to the full- 
blown activity of the traitor and con- 
spirator, had a plenary indulgence 
from the curate of Hatton, and were 
inscribed upon the roll of his corre- 
spondents. We pause with a sense 
of shame in making this bold transi- 
tion from the upright Sam. Johnson, 
full of prejudice, but the eternal 
champion of social order and religion, 
to the fierce Septembrizers who come 
at intervals before us as the friends, 
companions, or correspondents, (in 
some instances as the favourites,) of 
Dr Parr. Learning and good morals 
are aghast at the association ! 

It is singular, or at first sight it 
seems 80, that brigaded with so many 
scowling republicans are to be found 
as occasional correspondents of Dr 
Parr, nearly one half of our aris- 
tocracy—two or three personages 
of royal blood, eight dukes, five 
marquesses, six-and-twenty earls, 
thirteen viscounts, one-and-thirty 
barons, or courtesy lords; to say no- 
thing of distinguished women—a 
queen, several duchesses, countesses, 
and daughters of Earls, besides 
baronesses and honourables in ample 
proportion. Many of these, however, 
may be set down as persons alto- 
gether thoughtless, or as systemati- 
cally negligent of political principles 
in correspondents of no political 
power. But what are we to think of 
ten judges (besides Lord Stowell) 
addressing, with the most friendly 
warmth, one who looked upon all 
their tribe as the natural tools of 
oppression ; and no fewer than forty 
bishops, and four archbishops, court- 
ing the notice of a proud priest, who 
professed it as an axiom that three 
out of every five on the Episcopal 
bench were downright knaves.. Oh! 
for alittle homely consistency ; and, 
in a world where pride so largely ty- 
rannizes, oh for a little in the right 
place! Dr Parr did not in so many 
words proclaim destruction to their 
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order as a favourite and governing 
principle: but he gave his counte- 
nance to principles that would, in 
practice, have effected that object, 
and his friendship to men that pur- 
sued no other. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex opens the correspondence, 
according to the present arrange- 
ment of the letters; if that may be 
called arrangement, where all is 
anarchy. At first we anticipated, 
from this precedency granted to a 
Prince, that the peerage and the Red 
Book would dictate the principle of 
classification ; this failing, we looked 
to the subject, and next to the 
chronology. But at length we found 
that pretty much the same confusion 
obtains as in a pack of cards, that 
has first of all been accurately ar- 
ranged in suits, and then slightly 
shuffled: in such a case, symptoms 
occur of the sorting continually dis- 
turbed by symptoms of the shuffling ; 
two or three hearts, crossed by two 
or three spades ; and a specious pro- 
mise of diamonds, suddenly thrown 
into the shade by a course of clubs. 
Letters from the same person are 
usually thrown together, and some- 
times a vein of the same subject 
prevails through a considerable tract 
of pages. But, generally speaking, 
a printer’s devil seems to have de- 
termined the order of succession. 

The Duke of Sussex, who has 
actually placed the bust of a hack 
dissenting book-maker, (Dr Rees, to 
wit,) rather than of Aristotle or Lord 
Bacon, as the presiding and tutelar 
genius of his fine library in Kensing- 
ton palace, could not, of course, 
find any objections to Dr Parr in his 
hostility to the Church of England. 
His Royal Highness is probably in- 
different on this point; whilst others, 
as Mr Jeremy Bentham, can hardly 
fail to esteem a defect in “ Church of 
Englandism” one amongst the Doc- 
tor’s very positive recommendations 
to their favour. The Duke’s letters 
are amiable and pleasing in their 
temper, but otherwise (for want of 
specific subject) not very interesting. 
Mr Bentham, in more senses than one 
the Lucifer of the radical politicians, 
is still less so ; and simply because 
he affects the humorous, in a strain 
of very elaborate and very infelici- 
tous trifling, upon the names of Parr 
and Fox, (which he supposes to have 


been anticipated by Homer, in the 
address to Paris, Ausrap, &c., and in 
the description of Thersites, ooZos env 
xspadny, &c.) In a second letter, 

Feb. 17, 1823,) which abundantly 

isplays the old gentleman’s infir- 
mity, who (like Lord Byron) cannot 
bear a rival in the public interest, no 
matter whether otherwise for good 
or for bad, there is one passage, 
which, amusing on its own account, 
furnishes also an occasion for bring- 
ing forward one of Part’s most ex- 
travagant follies in literature. It is 
this :—“ The 1st of March,” says Mr 
Bentham, “ or the Ist of April, 
comes out a number of the Euro- 
pean Magazine, with another por- 
trait of mE by another hand; consi- 
derable expectations are entertained 
of this likewise. When you see a 
copy of a print of the House of 
Lords, at the time of the Queen’s 
Trial, in the hand of Bowyer, and ex- 
pected to come out ina month or two, 
you will (if Bowyer does not deceive 
me) see the phiz of your old friend” 
[Jeremy, to wit] “ among the specta- 
tors; and these, how small soever 
elsewhere, will, in this print, foras- 
much as their station is in the fore- 
ground, be greater than lords. Odd- 
ly enough made up the group will 
be. Before me he had got an old ac- 
quaintance of mine of former days 
—Sir Humphrey Davy: he and I 
might have stood arm in arm. But 
then came the servile poet and novel- 
ist; and then the ultra-servile sack- 
guzzler. Next to him, the old radi- 
cal. What an assortment!” Certain- 
ly a strange lot of clean and un- 
clean beasts were in that ark at that 
time ; what with Mr Bentham’s “ as- 
sortment”—what with the non mi ri- 
cordo Italians—the lawyers, pro and 
con—and some others that we could 
name. But with regard to Mr Jere- 
my’s companions in Bowyer’s print, 
does the reader take his meaning ? 
We shall be “ as good as a chorus” 
to him, and interpret :—The “ servile 
poet and novelist” is Sir Walter 
Scott; the “ ultra-servile sack-guz- 
zler,’ Mr Southey, a pure and high- 
minded man; the “ old radical,” 
Mr Corporal Cobbett. Now, with 
regard to the last of these, Dr Parr 
considered him a very.creditable ac- 
quaintance: he visited the Corporal 
at Botley; and the Corporal wrote 
him a Jetter, in which he talked of 
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visiting Hatton. (What a glorious 
blunder, by the way, if the old ruf- 
fian had chanced to come whilst Dr 
Bridges was on duty!) Cobbett 
would do: but for Sir Walter, in Dr 
Parr’s estimation, he was stark 
naught. One reason may be guessed 
at—the Queen ;* there may have 
been others; but this was the main 
reason, and the reason of that par- 
ticular year. Well; so far we can 
all allow for the Doctor’s spite. 
Queen Caroline was gracious and 
confiding towards the Doctor, un- 
til, by some mysterious offence, 
he had incurred her heavy displea- 
sure. It was natural that a person in 
Parr’s rank should be grateful for her 
notice; and that a person of Parr’s 

olitics should befriend her cause. 

n that same degree, it was natural, 
perhaps, that he should dislike Sir 
Walter Scott, and look with jealousy 
upon his public influence, as pledged 
to the service of her enemies. Both 
were in this case party men, with 
the single difference in Sir Walter’s 
favour, that he was of the right par- 
ty ; a fact that Dr Parr could not be 
expected to perceive. But was any 
extremity of party violence to be re- 
eeived as an apology for the Doctor’s 
meanness and extravagant folly in 
treating so great a man (which uni- 
formily he did) as a miserable pre- 
tender in literature? Not satisfied 
with simply lowering or depreciating 
his merits, Dr Parr spoke of him 
as an arrant charlatan and impostor. 
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Discussing Sir Walter’s merits as a 
poet, there isroom for wide difference 
of estimates, But he that can affect 
blindness to the brilliancy of his 
claims as a novelist, and generally to 
the extraordinary grace of his prose, 
must be incapacitated for the mean- 
est functions of a critic, by original 
dulness of sensibility. Hear the 
monstrous verdict delivered by this 
ponderous mechanist of style, when 
adjudicating the quantum meruit of a 
writer who certainly has no rival 
among ancient or modern classics in 
the rare art of narrating with brilli- 
ancy and effect :—“ Dr Parr’s taste,” 
says a certain Irish poet, a Rev. Mr 
Stewart, of whom or his works the 
reader probably now hears for the 
first time—*“ Dr Parr’s taste was ex- 
quisite, his judgment infallible. One 
morning he sent for me to attend 
him in his library. I found him 
seated at one side of the fire, Mrs 
Parr leaning against the mantel on 
the opposite side, and a chair placed 
for me between them. ‘ Mrs Parr,’ 
he began, ‘ you have seen Moore in 
this spot some time ago, you now see 
Mr Stewart !—The race of true poets 
is now nearly extinct. There is you, 
(turning to me) and Moore, and By- 
ron, and Crabbe, and Campbell—l 
hardly know of another.’ ” [All these, 
observe, were Whigs!] “ ‘ You, 
Stewart, are a man of genius, of real 
genius, and of science, too, as well 
as genius. I tell you so. It is here, 
it is here,’ shaking his head, and sa- 





* We are the last persons to apologise for that most profligate woman. 


That men 











of sense and honour could be found who seriously doubted of her guilt, is the strong- 
ést exemplification, to our minds, of the all-levelling strength of party rage that his- 
tory records. As little are we likely to join the rare and weak assailants of Sir 
Walter Scott, whose conduct, politically, and as a public man, has been as upright 
and as generous as his conduct in private life. Yet in one single instance, Sir 
Walter departed from his usual chivalry of feeling, and most unseasonably joined in 
insulting a woman—dissolute, it is true, beyond example, but at that time fallen, 
and on that very morning reaping the bitter first fruits of her enormous guilt. De- 
scribing the morning of the Coronation, and the memorable repulse of the poor mis- 
guided Queen, Sir Walter allowed himself to speak of her as the great Lady, with her 
body-guard of blackguards. ‘These words we doubt not that Sir Walter soon, 
and often, and earnestly deplored; for the anguish of her mortification, by the 
testimony of all who witnessed the tumultuous succession of passions that shook 
her, and convulsed her features, as she argued the point with the officer at the 
entrance of Westminster Hall, was intense; and those pitied her then who never 
pitied her before. There were also other reasons that must have drawn a generous 
regret from Sir Walter, upon remembering these words afterwards. But we all 
know that it was not in his nature to insult over the fallen, or to sympathise with 
triumphant power. In fact, he could not foresee her near approaching death ; and he 
was reasonably disgusted with her violence at the moment ; and finally, the words 
escaped him under circumstances of hurry, which allowed no time for revision. Few 
indeed are the writers who have so little to blot as this wonderful man. 
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gaciously touching his forehead with 
his finger. ‘I tell you again, it is 
here. As to Walter Scott, his jingle 
will not outlive the nextcentury. It 
is namby-pamby.’” Dr Parr is here 
made to speak of Sir Walter merely 
as a poet; but for the same person, 
in any other character, he had no 
higher praise in reserve. Inthe heroic 
and chivalrous spirit of the poetry 
of Sir Walter, we pardon the Doctor 
for taking little interest. But what 
must be the condition of sense and 
feeling in that writer, who, without 
participating probably in the Doc- 
tor’s delusions, could yet so compla- 
cently report to the world a body of 
extravagances, which terminated in 
placing himself, an author unknown 
to the public, conspicuously above 
one of the most illustrious writers of 
any age! Dr Parr might perhaps 
plead the privilege of his fire-side, 
kindness for a young friend, and a 
sudden call upon him for some auda- 
city to give effect and powerful ex- 
pression to his praise, as the apology 
tor Azs share in such absurdities ; but 
Mr Stewart, by recording them in 
print, makes himself a deliberate par- 
ty, under no apology or temptation 
whatsoever, to the whole injustice 
and puerility of the scene. 

Mr Bentham, Dr Parr, and Mr 
Douglas of Glasgow, are probably 
the three men in Europe, who have 
found Sir Walter Scott a trifler. 
Literature, in fact, and the fine arts, 
hold but a low rank in the estimate 
of the modern Utilitarian republic- 
ans. All that is not tangible, mea- 
surable, ponderable, falls with them 
into the account of mere levities, 
and is classed with the most frivo- 
lous decorations of life: to be an 
exquisite narrator is tantamount to 
dressing well ; a fine prose style is 
about equal to a splendid equipage ; 
and a finished work of art is ashowy 
piece of upholstery. In this vulgar- 
ity of sentiment, Dr Parr could not 
entirely accompany his coarsest 
friends ; for he drew largely on their 
indulgence himself as a trespasser in 
the very worst form—he was guilty 
of writing Latin with fluency and 
striking effect. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the modern school of re- 
formers had an injurious effect upon 
Dr Parr’s literary character, by draw- 
ing out and strengthening its hardest 
features. His politics became harsh- 


er, and his intellectual sensibilities 
coarser, as he advanced in years. 
How closely he connected himself 
with these people, we shall shew in 
the sketch we propose to give of 
his political history. For the pre- 
sent we turn with pleasure to his 
more elegant, though sometimes not 
less violent, friends,amongst the old- 
established Whig leaders. These, in 
their very intemperances, maintained 
the tone, breeding, and cultivation 
of gentlemen. They cherished and 
esteemed all parts of elegant letters : 
and, however much they have been 
in the habit of shocking our patriot- 
ism or constitutional principles, sel- 
dom offered annoyance to our tastes, 
as scholars and men of letters. 

Foremost amongst these, as fore- 
most in politics, stood Charles Fox. 
His letters in this collection are uni- 
formly in the unpretending manner 
which he courted: what we have 
too generally to regret—is the ab- 
sence of Dr Parr’s answers, especial- 
ly to those letters of Mr Fox or his 
friends, which communicated his 
jeux @esprit in Greek verse. One 
of these we shall notice. Meantime, 
as perhaps the most interesting pas- 
sage in the whole collection of Dr 
Parr’s correspondence, we _ shall 
make the following extract from a 
letter, in which Mr Fox states the 
final state of his feelings with regard 
to Edmund Burke: the immediate 
occasion was a plan, at that moment 
agitated, for raising a monument to 
his memory. The date of this me- 
morable letter is Feb. 24, 1802 :— 

“ Mackintosh wrote to me upon 
the subject you mention ; and I think 
he took my answer rather more 
favourably than he was strictly war- 
ranted todo. When he said I would 
second the proposition, I told him 
support was my word. 

“ The truth is, though I do not feel 
any malice against Burke, nor would 
I have in any degree thwarted any 
plan for his advantage or honour : 
though I feel the greatest gratitude 
for his continued kindness to me 
during so great a part of our lives, 
and a strong conviction that I owe 
to his friendship and conversation, 
a very great portion of whatever 
either o — or oratorical merit 
my friends suppose me to have dis- 
played; notwithstanding all this, I 
must own, that there are some parts 
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of his conduct that I cannot forgive 
so entirely as perhaps I ought, and 
as I wish to do. 

“His public conduct may have ari- 
sen from mistaken motives of right, 
carried to a length to which none but 
persons of his ardent imagination 
would have pursued them. ‘But the 
letter to the Duke of Portland and 
Lord Fitzwilliam, with the worst 
possible opinion of me, is what I ne- 
ver can think of without sensations 
which are as little habitual to me as 
to most men. To attempt to destroy 
me in the opinion of those whom I 
so much value, and in particular 
that of Fitzwilliam, with whom I 
had lived in the strictest friendship 
from our infancy ; to attempt it too, 
at a time and in a way which made 
it almost certain that they would 
not state the accusation to me, and 
consequently, that Ishould have no 
opportunity to defend myself—this 
was surely not only malice, but base- 
ness in the extreme; and if I were 
to say that I have quite forgiven it, 
it would be boasting a magnanimity 
which I cannot feel. 

“ In these circumstances, therefore, 
1 think that, even not opposing, much 
more supporting, any motion made 
in honour of his memory as an indi- 
vidual amongst the rest, without put- 
ting myself forward as a mover or 
seconder, is all that can be expected 
or desired of me by those who are 
not admirers of hypocrisy. I shall 
have great pleasure, however, in 
seeing your plan for an epitaph for 
him, and will tell you freely my opi- 
nion of it, both in general and in the 
detail. He was certainly a great 
man, and had very many good as 
_ well as great qualities ; but his motto 
seems the very reverse of prdiv afav; 
and, when his mind had got hold of 
an object, his whole judgment, as to 
prudent or imprudent, unbecoming 
or indecent, nay, right or wrong, 
was perverted when that object was 
in question. What Quintilian says 
of Ovid, ‘ Si ingenio temperare 
quam indulgere maluisset,’ was emi- 
nently applicable to him, even with 
respect to his passions. ‘ Si ani- 
mi sui affectibus temperare quam 
indulgere maluisset quid vir iste 
prestare non potuerit ?? would be 
my short character of him. By the 
way, I do not know that affectibus is 
the right word; but] know no other.” 


Monstrous as we must consider 
this view of Mr Burke’s conduct, 
which, under every provocation from 
the underlings of Mr Fox’s party, 
continued irreproachably honourable 
towards those whom he had been 
compelled (and whom others had 
been compelled) to abandon,—still, 
under the perverse prejudices which 
had possession of Mr Fox, we must 
allow his temper and his conduct, as 
here stated by himself, to have been 
sincere, manly, and liberal. That 
he did not speak with more fervour 
of admiration, in summing up the 
claims of a man so immeasurably 
beyond his contemporaries in the 
fineness and compass of his under- 
standing, is not to be imputed to 
jealousy of his powers, or to the 
smothered resentments which Mr 
Fox acknowledges—but entirely to 
the extreme plainness, simplicity, 
and almost homely character of his 
own mind, which laboured under a 
specific natural inaptitude for appre- 
ciating an intellect so complex, sub- 
tle, and elaborate, as that of Burke. 

We see how readily he clings to 
the slang notion of Burke’s “ imagi- 
nation” as explaining the differences 
between thei ; and how resolutely 
he mistakes, for an original tendency 
to the violence of extremes, what in 
fact was the mere breadth and de- 
terminateness of principle which the 
extremity of that crisis exacted from 
a mind of unusual energy. Charles 
Fox had one sole grandeur, one ori- 
ginality, in his whole composition, 
and that was the fervour, the intensi- 
ty, the contagious vehemence of his 
manner. He could not endure his 
own speeches when stripped of the 
advantage they had in a tumultuous 
and self-kindling delivery. “ I have 
always hated the thought,’ says he 
to Dr Parr, “ of any of my speeches 
being published.” Why was that? 
Simply because in the mere matter, 
he could not but feel himself, that 
there was nothing to ensure atten- 
tion, nothing that could give a cha- 
racteristic or rememberable expres- 
sion to the whole. The thoughts 
were every body’s thoughts: Mr 
Burke’s, on the other hand, were so 
een a his own, that they might 

ave been sworn to as private pro- 
perty in any court of law. 

How was Dr Parr affected by the 
great schism in politics, the greatest 
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which ever hinged upon pure dif- 
ference of abstract principle? A 
schism which was fatal to the unity 
of the Whig Club, could not but 
impress new determinations on the 
political bias, conduct, and language 
of every Whig partisan, At the 
time of the Bellenden Preface, it was 
a matter of course to praise Burke ; 
he was then the ally of Fox, and the 
glory of the Whigs. But what tone 
of sentiment did Dr Parr maintain 
towards this great man after he had 
become an alien to the revolution- 
ary cause which he himself conti- 
nued to patronise, and the party 
whom he continued to serve? For 
previously to that change his homage 
was equivocal. It might be to the 
man, or it might be to his position. 

There are many ways of arriving 
at a decision: in letters, in tracts, 
(Letter on Fox’s James II.) and in 
recorded conversations, Dr Parr’s 
sincere opinions on this question (a 
question as comprehensive as any 
personal question ever can have been ) 
were repeatedly obtained. He wrote, 
besides, an inscription for Burke’s 
public monument; and this, which 
(in common with all his epitaphs) 
was anxiously weighed and medita- 
ted in every syllable, happens to have 
been the most felicitous in the opi- 
nion of himself and his friends of all 
which he executed. What was its 
prevailing tone? “ I remember,” 
says Parr himself, writing to Lord 
Holland, “ one or two of Mr Burke’s 
admirers said to me that it was cold ; 
and I answered, that I had indeed 
been successful; for as 1 really did 
not feel warmth, I had not attempted 
to express it.” Perhaps in these 
words, Dr Parr, with a courtier’s 
consideration of the person whom he 
was addressing, has done some in- 
justice to himself. Enough remains 
on record, both in the epitaph and 
elsewhere, to shew that he had not 
indeed attained to a steady conscious- 
ness of Burke’s characteristic merits; 
but it is manifest that he struggled 
withareluctant instinct of submission 
to the boldest of his views, and fought 
up against a blind sense of his autho- 
rity as greater than on many accounts 
it pleased him or suited him to ad- 
mit, 


Even in this personal accident, as 
it may seem, taken in connexion 
with the fetters of party, lay a snare 
to the sobriety of Parr’s understand- 
ing. The French Revolution, with 
him as with multitudes beside, un- 
hinged the sanity of his moral judg- 
ments. Left to the natural influences 
of things, he, like many of his poli- 
tical friends, might have recovered 
a steady equilibrium of mind upon 
this great event, and “ all which it 
inherited.” He might have written 
to others, as Lady Oxford, (once the 
most vivlent of democrats. ) sickened 
by sad experience of continental 
frenzies, had occasion to write to 
him—* Of Burke’s writings and prin- 
ciples lam now a very great admirer; 
he was a great lover of practical 
liberty. In my days of darkness, 
prejudice, and folly, I never read a 
line of Burke; but I am now, thank 
heaven, in a state of regeneration.” 
Obstinacy, and (except by occasional 
starts) allegiance to his party, made 
this noble confession of error impos- 
sible to Dr Parr. And the intellectual 
results to one who lived chiefly 
in the atmosphere of politics, and 
drew his whole animation from the 
fluctuations of public questions, were 
entirely mischievous. To those who 
abided by the necessities of error, 
which grew upon a systematic oppo- 
sition to Mr Burke, the French revo- 
lution had destroyed all the land- 
marks of constitutional distinctions, 
and impressed a character of inde- 
terminate meaning upon ancient po- 
litical principles. rom that time 
forward, it will be seen, by those who 
will take the trouble to examine, that 


- Dr Parr, struggling (as many others 


did) between the obscure convic- 
tions of his conscience, and the de- 
mands of his party, or his personal 
situation, maintained no uniform opi- 
nions at all; gave his faith and his 
hopes by turns to every vagrant ad- 
venturer, foreign or domestic, mili- 
tary scourge, or political reformer, 
whom the disjointed times brought 
forward; and was consistent in no- 
thing but in those petty speculations 
of philology, which, growing out of 
his professional pursuits, served at 
last no end so useful as that of relie- 
ving the asperities of his political life. 
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MR SADLER AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEWER,* 


A PROLUSION, 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Cuaprter I. 


THE great object of Mr Mal- 
thus’s celebrated Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population, is, as‘he himself 
has told us, almest, we believe, in 
the words we are now using, to ex- 
amine the effects of one cause in- 
timately united with the very na- 
ture of man,—one cause that has 
hitherto impeded the progress of 
mankind towards happiness—to wit, 
the constant tendency in all ani- 
mated life to increase beyond the 
nourishment prepared for it. That 
population has this constant tendency 
to increase beyond the means of 
subsistence, and that it is kept to its 
necessary level by some or other of 
the various forms of misery, or the 
fear of misery, sufficiently appears, 
he thinks, from a review of the dif- 
ferent states of society in which man 
has existed. It may, he thinks, be 
safely pronounced, that population, 
when unchecked, goes on doubling 
itself every twenty-five years, or in- 
creases ina geometrical ratio; and 
he thinks that it may be fairly pro- 
nounced, that, considering the pre- 
sent average state of the earth, the 
means of subsistence, under circum- 
stances the most favourable to hu- 
man industry, could not possibly 
be made to increase faster than in 
an arithmetical ratio. The checks 
which repress this prodigiously su- 

erior power of as and put 
its effects on a level with the means 
of subsistence, are, according to him, 
all resolvable into moral restraint, 
vice, and misery. To shew this, 
then, is, as we said, the object of his 
Essay—which necessarily takes a 
wide and various historical view of 
the conditions of human nature in 
many countries, and at many eras— 
and necessarily comprehends many 
enquiries into the operation of other 
causes to which that condition, 


happy or miserable, had been er- 
roneously ascribed. 

The Principle of Population was 
laid down so clearly, that he who ran 
might read; the illustrations Mr 
Malthus collected of it from histori- 
cal and statistical works, and from 
books of voyages and travels, were 
striking and impressive; the order 
and arrangement of his materials 
were free from confusion, and his 
style clear, animated, and eloquent, 
so that the work speedily attracted 
notice, and Mr Malthus all at once 
acquired the reputation of original 

enius, and became founder and 
ead of a School. 

But though adopted by many zeal- 
ous, and, as they have always cho- 
sen to call themselves, scientific dis- 
ciples, this doctrine of a supposed 
great Master in Political Economy, 
revolted not only the feelings, but 
the reason, of men who studied the 
nature and condition of their own 
race in the schools of common hu- 
manity ; and was thought by them 
irreconcilable with much of what 
they humbly believed it had been 
——— them to know of the attri- 

utes and providence of God. 

Accordingly, many answers to the 
Essay, from time to time, appeared 
—written by men of very various 
powers—some good, some bad, and 
some indifferent—but, we confess, 
all more or less unsatisfactory, and 
leaving Mr Malthus intrenched be- 
hind the position he had so skil- 
fully and laboriously taken up, and 
which his devoted followers conti- 
nued to affirm he maintained against 
all such assaults, in a state, not only 
of security, but triumph. 

But though the opponents to whom 
we have now alluded, cannot be said 
to have severely shaken the Prin- 
ciple of his Essay, they forced him 
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to modify it; and Mr Malthus, who 
in the first edition of his work, we 
believe, did not mention moral re- 
straint as a check at all, in subse- 
quent editions attributed to it more 
and more power ; and at last allow- 
ed that it was always the more and 
more operative as society advanced 
in civilisation—when the checks of 
vice and misery were less brought 
into play. It appears, therefore, that 
Mr Malthus was not deaf to the 
outcry Nature herself may be said 
to have raised against his doctrine 
as it was first promulgated ; and that 
it assumed a shape and character 
less painful and revolting—though 
even with that important modifica- 
tion, most melancholy and humili- 
ating still—and hanging like a dead- 
weight on the hopes of all who hoped 
highly of the future happiness and 
virtue of man. 

For many years, however, the 
Malthusians were even more in- 
tolerant than their master of all ob- 
jections to the creed of the only 
true faith, He answered his op- 
ponents, generally, though not al- 
ways, with temper and moderation 
—for Mr Malthus is an amiable man ; 
but many of his followers shewed 
a bad spirit—a spirit of contumely 
and contempt towards all who ven- 
tured to dispute or deny a single 
dogma of the School ; and as if na- 
ture had endowed them exclusive- 
ly with faculties capable of under- 
standing the principle of population 
—hooted and yelled at every man 
who called it in question, and im- 
pugned it by reasoning, or by facts. 
A revelation had been made to them 
alone of the Great Truth—they alone 
had been initiated into the mysteries 
of the Faith—and in the pride of their 
philosophy, they shewed themselves 
the worst of bigots and fanatics. 

Some of them, too, would not 
even suffer the modifications of the 
Law made by Mr Malthus him- 
self; and pushed it to consequences 
—and to the recommendation of un- 
hallowed practices, from the horrid 
whisper of which his kinder, and 

urer, and higher nature instinctive- 
y recoiled with abhorrence. We 
have seen in bad Latin, schemes 
proposed to thwart the principle of 
population, which, as they were dis- 
graceful and disgustful to manhood, 
it was satisfactory to know origina- 
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ted out of the pale of humanity— 
measures Which, as they were ad- 
dressed, we believe, so could they 
only have had any temptation, to a 
tailor. Others, again, who did not 
directly recommend men to become 
monkeys or monsters, aimed abuse 
—in words to us unintelligible— 
inst marriage. Thus one Oracle 
delivers this dark and dubious re- 
sponse to the kneelers at the inner 
shrine—“ Legislation can sometimes 
roduce considerable effects by its 
Indirect operation ; as when a desire, 
which gratifies itself in a hurtful 
course of action, (which seems, in the 
instance of these suppliants, to mean 
matriage,) and cannot easily be coun- 
teracted by reward and punishment, 
is drawn to gratify itself in a less 
hurtful or innocent direction.” Re- 
sponse second—*“ The progress of 
legislation, the improvement of the 
education of the people, and the de- 
cay of superstition, will in time, it is 
hoped, accomplish the difficult task 
of reconciling those important ob- 
jects.” In these oracular responses, 
who may expound the meaning of 
the words “ innocent direction” and 
“ superstition ?” 

In all this horror of the pure “ wa- 
ters of life,’ which domestic enjoy- 
ments have been always esteemed 
—thus preying on the very vitals 
of some irrational and disgusting 
wretches, and disturbing the reason 
even of such intellectual persons, 
and blameless in their practical 
ethics as the authoritative writer 
whom we have ventured to call an 
Oracle, the People of England,—for 
really in Scotland we do not seem 
ever to have cared, or indeed to 
have known, much about the anti-po- 

ulationists,—saw the hydrophobia, 
in its most hideous and loathsome 
shape: and, though little afraid of 
being bitten by the rabid animals 
running fast and loose in all direc- 
tions, not only along High-ways but 
By-ways, they issued what may be 
called a national edict, or decree, to 
send the monks to Coventry, atown 
of which it is not easy to ascertain 
the latitude, and there most of them 
at present abide. Thatis often sound 
and salutary advice, which counsels 
young cg not to marry and be- 
get children, till they see a reason- 


able prospect of providing for them 
—and it is too often set at naught; 
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but we cannot help thinking that 
such advice had many million times 
been taken as well as rejected before 
the stars of Malthus, Mill, or M‘Cul- 
loch rose on a benighted world— 


“* with fear of change 
Perplexing workmen.” 





Men are not naturally the brute 
beasts these writers have insultingly 
represented them to be. They do 
not propagate more pecudum; and 
Mr Malthus let some expressions 
escape him on that subject, of which 
he afterwards gave us reason to know 
he was both ashamed and sorry—as 
well he might be as a Curistian cler- 
gyman. ‘That egregious wiseacre, 

x-Professor Senior, seems to have 
lately felt this—and, with all the 
pomposity and pedantry of the school 
and the schools, has dedicated some 
pages of a lecture to prove that hu- 
man beings have reason as well as 
passions. When it is a duty to mar- 
ry, and what are the duties of mar- 
riage, Nature herself dictates; nor 
have there ever been wanting in this 
long-enlightened Jand, moral and re- 
ligious teachers to expound such 
duties, not out of such books as these 
pragmatical coxcombs and Cockney 
political economists have produced 
or studied, but out of a book which 
few of them know much about, and 
many of them nothing—Tne Bite. 

With regard, again, to that mighty 
class, which we have higher autho- 
rity than that of the political econo- 
mists for believing never shall cease 
out of the land, the Poor, the deduc- 
tions drawn from the Malthusian law 
of population were impious as cruel ; 
and just, generous, humane, and 
Christian England scorned the creed, 
of which it is a leading article, that 
they who may be dying of hunger have 
no right to life; that they had for- 
feited it by imprudent marriage and 
wicked propagation—therefore, let 
them die of starvation, they and their 
misbegotten brats—while the monks, 
seeking the gratification of their de- 
sires in some more “innocent direc- 
tion,” and unenslaved to “ supersti- 
tion,” laughed and grew fat, and 
sent Hymen and Lucina to the dogs. 

But mark now how inconsistent 
and unstable is even speculative vice. 
Why, not from any “ compunctious 
visitings of nature” to which their 
hearts were shut, but from light let 
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in upon their darkened understand- 
ings by one who owned no com- 
munion with their faith, they all at 
once began eating in their own words, 
and their own principles, and re- 
commending the introduction of Poor 
Laws—some kind of modification of 
the English Poor Laws—these fatal 
stimulants to propagation—into Ire- 
land! An enlightened Christian phi- 
losopher in the Quarterly Review, 
while he exposed with a masterly 
hand the pernicious abuses—and 
above all, one abuse—that had vitia- 
ted the English Poor Laws by chan- 
ging their very spirit—at the same 
time proved that there were causes 
existing in the rural economy of 
England, which had not only prevent- 
ed the English Poor Laws, as long as 
they were not abused, from unduly 
increasing the population, but had 
absolutely made them productive 
of an opposite effect; and then, 
the economists, as we have said, first 
drew in their horns, and then push- 
ed them out in right angles to their 
numskulls towards another “ airt,” 
taking care, however, not to say a 
single syllable about the quarter 
from which they had derived the 
new light, but impudently and dis- 
honestly claiming it as a revelation 
made to the world from the cloudy 
shrine of their own understandings. 

Thus Mr M‘Culloch, when exa- 
mined before a Committee of the 
House of Commous on the state of 
Ireland, pompously gives a list of the 
statistical authorities on which he 
had seen reason to modify his for- 
mer opinions on this question— 
whereas he had been taught or ra- 
ther forced to give them up, by the 
irresistible logic and facts of the ad- 
mirable writer in the Quarterly Re- 
view, to whose existence even he had 
not the common honesty to allude 
before the Committee. Now, we 
could point out a passage, had we 
time to tumble over some musty 
numbers of a Review with which he 
is probably familiar, written, if not by 
himself, by one of bis brethren, in 
which it is averred that he who would 
recommend the introduction into [re- 
land of any modification whatever of 
the English poor-laws, would be fitter 
for a cell in Bedlam than a seat in 
the House of Commous. Let the 
cell in Bedlam, therefore, be prepa- 
red; and let it be roomy enough for 
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more than one Economist to sicep 
on the same straw. 

But it may-be said, that here there 
has been no relinquishment of prin- 
ciple, and perhaps, in one sense, 
which we shall leave to the reader’s 
sagacity, neither there has; but 
“ plusquam civilia bella’ are now 
raging in the camp of the enemy, 
aye, even in the Political Economists’ 
Club. The same persons who once 
thought themselves divinely inspired, 
—that is, by the God of their own 
Idolatry, whose image on earth has 
feet of clay and face of brass, the 
composition of the body being non- 
descript, though, in the coinage of 
their own brain, they believe it to be 
of gold,—have, for a considerable 
time, been at sixes and sevens, nay, 
after calling each other no very de- 
corous names, they have gone to log- 
gerheads, and that, too, about the 
very axioms, and definitions, and first 
principles of their science. Mr Mal- 
thus, in a small volume, in which he 
twits several of his brethren, tells 
Mr M‘Culloch, among other pieces 
of useful information, that he does 
not know what is capital, and what is 
not; and Mr M‘Culloch, 


“ Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell,” 


tells Mr Malthus, in the Scotsman, 
that he does not know what is pro- 
ductive and what is unproductive 
labour, and scofis at him as little 
better than a quack, a mere empiric. 
But it was reserved for Mr Senior to 
exhibit the most astounding contra- 
dictions between his own opinions, 
recorded in one and the same lec- 
ture, and so to explain his under- 
standing of the law of population 
laid down in the celebrated Essay, as 
to shew us that he believes in a law 
of population diametrically opposite 
to that with which Mr Malthus has 
so long been deluding, not oply the 
Political Economists’ Club, but a 
somewhat wider sphere—the whole 
world. 

Mr Senior’s Two Lectures on Po- 
pulation, and the correspondence be- 
tween him and Mr Malthus, in which 
these most marvellous inconsisten- 
cies, contradictions, misconceptions, 
and every imaginable blundering and 
blindness appear, are well worthy 
the attention of the curious : and we 
beg to be allowed to point out a 
gem or two in the coronets which 
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these two most self-complacent phi- 
losophers have mutually wreathed 
round each other’s foreheads, on 
which, if the organ of causality— 
(should it be well developed—then 
that of conscientiousness )—be bigger 
than a pea, we relinquish our faith in 
Phrenology. 

Mr Senior had, in his Introdue- 
tory Lecture—not now before us— 
said, “ That the population of a 
given district is limited only by mo- 
ral or physical evil—or by deficiency 
in the means of obtaining those ar- 
ticles of wealth, or, in other words, 
those necessaries, decencies, and 
luxuries, which the habits of the in- 
dividuals of each class of the in- 
habitants of that district lead them 
to require.” After meditating on 
this wise saw, he says, “ That the 
only modification subsequent re- 
flection induces me to apply to this 
proposition, is to substitute for the 
word ‘ deficiency,’ the words, ‘ the 
apprehension of deficiency. My 
reasons for this substitution are : 
first, that the actual deficiency of 
necessaries is a part of physical 
evil; and, secondly, that it is not 
the existence of a deficiency, but the 


fear of its existence, which is the 


principal check to population, so far 
as necessaries are concerned, and 
the sole check as respects decencies 
and luxuries.” 

Now, we request the reader to pay 
particular attention to this amended 
statement of the learned ex-Profess- 
or’s creed—and then to pay particular 
attention to the illustrations he gives 
of it, drawn from the condition of our 
own country, as well as others—and 
then to judge, first, whether the ex- 
Professor understands himself ; and, 
secondly, whether his doctrine and 
that of Mr Malthus differ but in 
words—-by a mere verbal distinction 
—that is, a distinction without a dif- 
ference—as the two clear-headed 
and self-complacent members of the 
Club, at the close of their corre- 
spondence, smirkingly declare, bow- 
ing and kissing their hands to each 
other with much suavity, cordiali- 
ty, and respect; while the truth is, 
that they stand before the public— 
let us speak plainly—a brace of not 
only confounded, but self-convicted 
blunderers. 

Let us see, then, what Mr Se- 
nior says of these checks. In page 
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22 of his First Lecture—the conclu- 
ding page—he says, “ There is not 
an evil, moral or physical, which has 
not a tendency directly or indirect- 
ly to shorten life, but there are many 
which have a direct tendency to in- 
crease fecundity.” Perhaps there 
may be—but he has not had the kind- 
ness to tell us what are the evils, mo- 
ral or physical, which possess this 
direct tendency to increase fecun- 
dity. Let this, however, pass ‘for 
the present—and we request Mr Se- 
nior to reconcile with the assertion, 
that there is “ not an evil, MORAL or 
physical, which has not a tendency to 
shorten life,’ with the following as- 
sertion in Lecture IL, page 25— 
“ We shall scarcely, therefore, be led 
into error, if, in considering the pre- 
ventive checks, we confine our at- 
tention to prudence, and assume that 
as nothing but physical evil diminishes 
the longevity of mankind,” &c. !!! 

What rapid and long strides must 
the science of Political Economy 
lately have made in Oxford under 
such a teacher ! 

But this is but a joke to what fol- 
lows. The object of the Second Lec- 
ture is, to consider the “ preventive 
checks.” The first is “ promiscuous 
intercourse ;’ and Mr Senior says, 
that, with such exceptions as the 
higher classes of society in Otaheite 
and other of the South-sea Islands, 
and the West Indian negroes—on 
which he lays little stress—there are 
scarcely any females whose fecundity 
is prevented or diminished by pro- 
miscuous intercourse. He of course 
excludes those unhappy wretches 
whose trade is prostitution—and they 
constitute so small a proportion of 
the population of the whole world, 
that the check on population occa- 
sioned by their unfruitfulness may, 
he says, safely be disregarded. 

The other preventive check is “ ab- 
stinence from marriage.” “ You are, 
of course, aware,” says Mr Senior to 
his pupils, “ that by the word ‘ mar- 
riage, I mean to express not the pe- 
culiar and permanent union which 
alone,in a Christian country, is entitled 
to that name ; but any agreement be- 
tween a man and a woman to cohabit 
exclusively for a period, and under 
circumstances likely to occasion the 
birth of progeny.’ How the Profes- 
sor’s young pupils should be aware 
of this extension of the meaning 
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of the word marriage, we do not 
exactly see—surely their mothers 
had not taught it to them. Would 
not the Professor be more easily 
understood if he had said,—absti- 
nence from “ sexual intercourse ?” 
But let that, too, pass. ‘The Professor 
says, that the number of persons si- 
tuated soas to be deterred from “ mar- 
riage,” by the only causes likely to 
deter them, an apprehension of a de- 
ficiency of necessaries, decencies, or 
luxuries, is “ so small, that they make 
an exception which would scarcely 
deserve attention, even if this con- 
duct were as common among them 
as it is in fact rare.” 

The check from an apprehended 
deficiency of the “ /uxuries is but 
slight,” says Mr Senior; and the 
reason he gives is oddly expressed : 
For “ the motives, perhaps I might 
say, the instincts, that prompt the hu- 
man race to marriage, are too power- 
ful to be much restrained by the fear 
of losing conveniences,” &c. Passing 
that too, however, his belief, we see, 
is that the higher classes are almost 
without check. He goes on to say, 
that “the fear of losing decencies, 
or perhaps, more frequently, the 
hope to acquire, by a larger accumu- 
lation, during celibacy, the means 
of purchasing the decencies of ahigher 
social rank, is of more importance.” 
The middling classes, therefore, may 
be subject to some check—not a very 
powerful one, it would seem, from 
the Professor’s language, as it is said 
by him, but to be “ of far more im- 
portance” than another which is so 
slight as to be no check at all. 

Vith regard to the poor, again, he 
says, that “ want of actual neces- 
saries is seldom apprehended by any 
except the — classes in any 
country; and in England, though it 
sometimes is felt, it probably is antici- 
patedby none.” According,then, to Mr 
Senior, the poorest, which is bymuch 
the most numerous class, is freed from 
the prudential check. So stands the 
Professor’s account ; yet has he told 
us, that the preventive check (con- 
fined by himself to prudence) is 
twice as strong here as in America, 
though only half as strong as in Swit- 
zerland. How that can be, he will 
pardon our blindness for not being 
able to see, since here “ it is antici- 
pated by none;” and how nothing 
can be the half of one something, and 
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double of another, seems to be an 
enigma, set not by a Senior, but a 
Sphinx. 

Has Mr Senior explained more 
clearly and consistently what are 
called the Positive Checks? We 
fear not. Having said (Lecture I.) 
that they include all the causes 
which lead, in any way, premature- 
ly to shorten the duration of life, and 
enumerated among them “ plague, 
famine, and large towns,” he tells us, 
with oracular brevity, that these 
“ are the result of moral evil.” Are 
all physical evils the result of moral 
evil ? A colic, caused by a too greedy 
and gluttonous revel in a gooseberry- 
bush of the small red hairy sort, 
might, no doubt, by a severe moral- 
ist, be given as a melancholy exam- 
ple of physical evil, the result of 
moral evil. But would he not be 
going a step too far, were he to af- 
irm, that, to his certain knowledge, 
the Cholera Morbus, which has lately 
come across the Caucasus from Per- 
sia to St Petersburg, was the result 
of moral evil in the subjects of the 
Khan or the Czar? At all events, 
putting plague and famine aside, it 
does sound odd to our ears, to say 
that “large towns” are the “ result 
of moral evil,” though unfortunately 
they are too often its cause. 

Mr Senior then tells us, that the 
want of the necessaries of life is the 
paces and obvious check in the 
owest savage state—but that, in “a 
high state of civilisation, it is almost 
imperceptible. But it is unperceived 
only in consequence of its substitutes ”” 
What does he mean? Is the check 
there—or is it not? If he means to 
say it is, then he contradicts him- 
self; for we have seen that he be- 
lieves, and prides himself on the dis- 
covery, that, in civilized countries, 
the rate of the increase of food is 
generally greater than that of popula- 
tion. But was there ever such vague 
expression employed before by a 
lecturer on one of what he has called 
the Moral Sciences? It is not easy 
to conjecture how a thing, if it ex- 
ists, should be unperceived “ in con- 
sequence of its substitutes.” They 
might prevent its existence, but ne- 
ver could prevent its being percei- 
ved. Were a man, who had been 
drawn for the militia, to procure a 
substitute, why, no doubt, in conse - 
quence of that substitute, he would 


be “ unperceived” in the ranks of 
the Saucy Suffolk, or the Devon 
Dons; but the prime reason why he 
was “ unperceived,” it seems to our 
simple minds would be, that the 
worthy, though not heroic indivi- 
dual was not within the range of 
vision, but snugly seated at home 
among his wife and children, at beans 
and bacon. 

Mr Senior thus continues :—* If 
all other moral and physical checks 
could be got rid of,—if we had 
neither wars nor libertinism, if our 
institutions, and employments, and 
habits were all wholesome, and no 
fear of indigence, or loss of station, 
prevented or retarded our marriages, 
famine would soon exercise her pre- 
rogative of controlling in the last re- 
sort, the multiplication of mankind. 
But though it be certain that the 
absence of all other checks could 
only give room for the irresistible 
influence of famine, it is equally cer- 
tain that such a state of things never 
has existed, and never will exist. In 
the first place, the absence of all 
the other moral and physical evils 
which retard population, implies a 
degree of civilisation not only high, 
but higher than mankind have as 
yet enjoyed. Such a society cannot 
be supposed to want sagacity suffi- 
cient to foresee the evils of a too 
rapidly increasing population,” &c. 
“ And, secondly, it is impossible that 
a positive check so goading and re- 
morseless as Famine should prevail 
without bringing in her train all 
the others. Pestilence is her uni- 
form companion, and Murder and 
War are her followers.” 

Nothing can exceed the confusion 
of ideas huddled together in the two 
or three pages of the Lecture over 
which these saws are sown or 
sprinkled among stony places. First, 
we: are instructed that the absence 
of all the preventive checks, according 
to the new jargon, will produce the 
positive check—famine. But then 
vee are consoled by the assurance, 
that this state of things never has 
existed, and never will exist. Now 
mark the reason why such a state of 
things never has or will exist. First, 
because civilisation will have the ef- 
fect of preventing wars, and will teach 
men the wisdom not to involve them- 
selves in the endearing, but, accord- 
ing to the Economists, pernicious 
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connexions’ of husbands and fa- 
thers. Civilisation has never hitherto 
been found to prevent wars; and as 
to unwholesome employments, it 
almost of necessity promotes them ; 
neither is libertinism peculiarly dis- 
connected with civilisation. So 
much for the first cause which is to 
prevent the operation of the posi- 
tive check famine. But, secondly, 
quoth Mr Senior, famine is to pre- 
vent itself, by producing the evils 
which follow “ in its train!” And he 
adds profoundly, “ where there is a 
diversity of fortunes, famine generally 
produces that worst form of civil 
war, the insurrection of the poor 
against the rich!” Will this philo- 
sopher please to inform us what 
country has ever existed without a 
“diversity of fortunes” among the 
inhabitants ? Are all countries then 
ravaged by that worst of civil war, 
the insurrection of the poor against 
the rich ? 

Mr Senior thus continues—“ A- 
mong nations imperfectly civilized, 
the widest and most wasting of the 
positive checks is predatory war. A 
district exposed to it mast suffer in 
their full force all the others. There, 
fear of invasion must keep them 
pent up in crowded, and consequently 
unwholesome towns.” “ This is the 
check which has kept the whole of 
Africa, the western part of Asia, and 
the southern districts of America, ia 
their comparativelyunpeopled state.” 
* Unwholesome towns!!!” As is 
forcibly exemplified, we presume, 
by the Germans and Scandinavians 
of old; and more recently by the 
Arabs, the predatory tribes of North 
America, and Pindarees of India, 
who are all so well known to have 
lived, and still to live, in “ crowded 
towns!’ We should like to see a 
Census of the Population of the 
“ crowded towns” of Africa, Arabia, 
and the Pampas. 

Mr Senior, in proof ef his saws 
and his see-saws, quotes Bruce. 
Bruce, it seems, passed a night at 
Garigara, a village, of which the 
crops had been destroyed, and the 
inhabitants starved; he calls it “the 
miserable village of Garigara.” And 
Mr Senior quotes that in proof of 
a population being, by the fear of 
invasion, pent up “ in crowded, and 
consequently unwholesome fowns !” 

Finally, Mr Senior says, “ the re- 
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mainder of the positive checks, such 
as infanticide, and unwholesomeness 
of climate, habit, or situation, appear 
rather to act as substitutes for the PRE- 
VENTIVE CHECKS, than to produce any 
actual diminution, or PREVENT any 
actual increase.” Infanticide, &c. act 
as substitutes for preventive checks; 
and yet they produce no actual di- 
minution, nor preventactual inerease! 
Now, we always thought, that, ac- 
cording to the philosophers, the me- 
rit of the preventive checks was, 
that they did prevent actual increase. 
How then does it happen that their 
substitutes produce no such effect ? 
Such substitutes must be discharged 
—for they are unfit for the service. 
It appears, then, that Mr Senior 
is rather muddy-minded; yet so far 
from disagreeing with what he has 
said—except the expression, which 
is lax and confused—and except 
the contradictions, which shew sad 
oversight—we agree with him per- 
feetly respecting the non-existence 
or powerlessness of many of the said 
checks; while neither we, nor any 
one else, and certainly not Mr Senior, 
can agree wih the unintelligible re- 
marks he has drivelled about them. 
We are quite prepared to go along 
with him, in spite of his stupidity, 
when he says, with an air of conseious 
originality, that which thousands of ra- 
tional people have said before he was 
born—* that not only a taste for addi- 
tional comfort and convenience, buta 
feeling of degradation in theirabsence, 
becomes more and more widely diffu- 
sed. The increase, in many respects, 
of the productive powers of labour, 
must enable increased comforts to 
be enjoyed by increased numbers ; 
and as it is the more beneficial, so it 
appears to me to be the more natu- 
ral course of events, that increased 
comforts should not only accompany, 
but rather precede, increase of nuni- 
bers.” Ah, true—but not truths ob- 
served by William Nassau Senior, 
any more than by Christopher North. 
He denies, therefore, and rightly, 
“ that under wise institutions, there 
is any tendency” in population to 
press fatally on the means of sub- 
sistence—but believes, rightly, * the 
tendency to be just the reverse.” 
Well then, here comes the rub— 
what is Mr Malthus’s doctrine? It 
is given very explicitly in the follow- 
ing words ; “ According to the prin- 
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ciple of ulation, the human race 
sip a alent to increase faster than 
food. It has, therefore, a constant 
tendency to people a country fully up 
to the limits of subsistence ; meaning 
by those limits, the lowest quantity 
of food which will maintain a station- 
ary population.” 

Now place by the side of this pas- 
sage our quotations from Mr Se- 
nior, and then read the correspond- 
ence of the two Professors, in which 
he of Oxford, with a gravity and 
suavity admirable but inimitable, as- 
sures his brother of Halesbury, that 
their doctrines perfectly coincide! 
“ The means of subsistence have a 
greater tendency to increase than the 
population.” “ This is the case in 
every civilized country—even in Ire- 
land!!!” So saith Mr Senior; and 
again, “ If it be conceded that there 
exists in the human race a natural 
tendency to rise from barbarism to 
civilisation, and that the means of 
subsistence are proportionably more 
abundant in a civilized than in a 
savage state, and neither of these pro- 

itions can be denied, it must fol- 
ow, that there is a natural tendency 
in subsistence to increase in a greater 
ratio than population.” 

Compare all this, we say, with the 
passage quoted above from Mr Mal- 
thus—and how beautifully perfect 
the coincidence of the doctrines of 
the two learned Professors, who both 
assure us that they have discovered 
that theirs is but a “ verbal dis- 
pute!!!” 

But can you, any more than we, 
believe your eyes when you see, 
“ oculis subjecta fidelibus,” the fol- 
lowing words in a letter from Mr 
Malthus to Mr Senior, kindly com- 
promising the matter in question be- 
tween them, and affably saying that 
it is but a “ verbal dispute?’ “ The 
main part of the question with me, 
relates to the cause of the conti- 
nued poverty and misery of the la- 
bouring classes of society in all old 
states, This surely cannot be at- 
tributed to the tendency of food to 
increase faster than population! !” 
Certainly not, Mr Malthus. People 
do not starve in the midst of plenty, 
and become more miserable as they 
are better fed.. But how can you 
have the face to tell Mr Senior after 
this, that your doctrine and his is 
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the same? The pensive Public frowns 
at such a barefaced attempt to im- 
pose upon her intuitive perception 
that black is not white, that yes is 
not no—that a tendency in food to 
increase faster than the mouths to 
eat it, is not a tendency in mouths 
that eat it to increase faster than food. 

Mr Senior’s doctrine, we verily 
believe, is the right one—and Mr 
Malthus’s is the wrong one—yet Mr 
Senior has not the sense to hold fast 
his own doctrine, but allows him- 
self to be cajoled out of it by the 
soft insinuations of the agreeable 
Anti-populationist. “ I must have 
expressed myself ill, if I have led 
you to suppose that I assert any 
thing like an universal increase of the 
proportion of subsistence to popula- 
tion.” And then he goes on to ex- 
plain—though his explanation, very 
excellent truth in itself, is no expla- 
nation at all—that is, it is not, as Mr 
Senior in his melting mood sup- 
poses it, any modification or retract- 
ation of his former doctrine. How 
could it be—without making the en- 
tire Two Lectures worthless as waste 
paper—as unprinted whitey-brown ? 
O Lord Byron’s Heaven and Earth! 
had he not said, page 48 and 49— 
“ That the means of subsistence have 
a greater tendency to increase than 
the population, is the case in every 
civilized country—even in Ireland” — 
the country which he and his school 
always speak of as swarming with 
life, though the truth is, by the way, 
that it is less populous than the 
greater part of Europe? If Mr Se- 
nior chooses to eat in these words 
—the most compendious method is 
to open his mouth, and swallow the 
whole Pamphlet. 

Yes, he must indeed swallow the 
whole Pamphlet! For—O Lord By- 
ron’s Cain! only look at this. “ There 
never has been a period of any con- 
siderable length, when premature 
mortality and vice, specifically arising 
from. the pressure of population 
against food, has not prevailed to a 
considerable extent; nor, admitting 
the possibility, or even the probabili- 
ty, of these evils being diminished, is 
there any rational prospect of a near 
approach to their entire removal.” So 
sayeth Mr Malthus in one of his let- 
ters—and Mr Senior, delighted to 
see this “near approach” to his own 
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doctrine—after the apology quoted 
above for having expressed himself 
ill—sayeth, “if we look back through 
the history of the whole world, [a 
pretty wide look, by the by,] and 
compare the state of each country at 
distinct periods of two hundred or 
three hundred years, the cases in 
which food has increased during the 
preceding period of two hundred or 
three hundred years, in a greater ratio 
than population, wil be found to be 
more numerous than those in which 
population has increased during the 
preceding period in a greater ratio 
than food!’ And we say, “ that if we 
look back through the history of the 
whole world,” we shall find no such 
instances of portentous folly as that 
which these two learned Professors 
have now exhibited, in thus gravely 
and solemnly informing themselves 
and mankind, the Political Econo- 
mists’ Club, and the world, that 
should any future adventurer reach 
the North, he has only to turn about, 
and touch the South Pole. 
After all this, it would be idle, at 
resent, to point out, in Mr Senior’s 
wo Lectures, of which the leading 
doctrine is nearly right, and very an- 
cient, the many other flagrant viola- 
tions of logic of which he has been 

uilty—he whose logic is so much 
admired by Mr Whatley, that that 
gentleman, in his work on Logic, has 
called in its aid to the settlement of 
Definitions rendered by it clear as 
the sun at noonday ! 

One precious specimen more we 
cannot choose but quote. “ Every ad- 
dition,’ quoth Mr Senior, (Lecture 
L, p. 12,) “ made to the quantity of 
food produced, makes, in general, a 
Surther addition more difficult. Every 
addition to the existing population 
diffuses wider the means of still far- 
ther addition.” In Lecture IL, page 
48, quoth Mr Senior, “ If a single 
country can be found in which there 
is now less poverty than is universal 
in a savage state, it must be true that, 
under the circumstances in which 
that country is placed, the means of 
subsistence have a greater tendency to 
increase than the population.” But 
not only can a single country be 
found, but Mr Senior tells us—as we 
have seen—(Letter to Malthus, p. 
74)—* that the cases in which food 
has increased in a greater ratio than 
population, will be found to be more 


numerous than those in which popu- 
lation has increased in a greater ra- 
tio than food!” Has not Mr Senior 
reason to be ashamed of himself for 
having laid down two propositions 
as both true—of which the truth of 
the one prevents the possibility of 
the truth of the other ? 

Mr Senior having thus “ smoothed 
the raven down of Malthus till it 
smiled,” also tries to set right Mr 
Mill’s and Mr M‘Culloch’s opinions, 
which he thinks wofully wrong, on 
the Law of Population. Now Mr 
Mill’s are, beyond all doubt, those 
of Mr Malthus, driven unflinching- 
ly, but legitimately, to extremest 
lengths; and Mr Malthus has him- 
self passed the highest eulogium on 
Mr M‘Culloch’s exposition of the 
Principle of his Essay. Who. then, 
is right, and who is wrong? Who is 
Pretender, and who is King * Who 
is the Sir Astley Cooper—who the 
Mr St John Long ? 

Such being a slight sketch of the 
state in which the Science of Politi- 
cal Economy stands—which we ob- 
serve Mr Senior calls (page 3) one 
of the ‘* Moral Sciences’—with re- 
gard to the Law of Population, we 
turned for that reason, as well as 
many others, with feelings of the 
deepest interest to Mr Sadler’s Great 
Work. It is a Great Work. The 
Three Volumes lately published, 
(two being in one,) consisting of up- 
wards of 1300 pages, are divided in- 
to Four Books. In the First, he states 
the principles of the theory he op- 
poses, that of Mr Malthus, together 
with something of its history, shew- 
ing that it is irreconcilable with it- 
self in all its main positions, and 
especially with those checks which it 
announces as solely regulating the 
redundant numbers of mankind. Mr 
Sadler proves, that the ratios on 
which it is professedly built, are, 
when applied to the subject, falla- 
cious in themselves, and ridiculous 
as connected with each other; that 
the direct checks, as they are termed, 
have never been necessary, or other- 
wise than injurious, in reference to 
the prosperity and happiness of the 
population of any community ; that 
the wars of ancient Greece, or those 
waged upon the Roman empire, so 
constantly appealed to by the assert- 
ers of human superfecundity, origi- 
nated not in excessive numbers; that 
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the opinions of the ancient philoso- 
hers of Greece, particularly those of 
lato and Aristotle, on the subject of 
population, have been either misun- 
derstood or misrepresented ; that the 
direct checks to population have di- 
minished in their operation in every 
country as population has increased; 
and that, under the same circum- 
stances, the influence of the preven- 
tive check has also constantly aba- 
ted; that this check, the main prop 
of the system, is unnatural in itself, 
and its imposition, therefore, unlaw- 
ful, wicked, and cruel; that as pro- 
posed to be enforced on the lower 
classes of society, it is in the utmost 
degree partial ; that it would also be 
as impolitic as it is crue] and unjust, 
were it possible to enforce it; and 
lastly, that the defence put forth for 
the consequences it necessarily in- 
volves, is, whether considered in a 
political, religious, or moral point‘of 
view, utterly untenable. This Book 
contains twenty-three chapters. 
Book Second is entitled, “ Of the 
Theory of Human Superfecundity : 
its Principle, as founded upon the 
Population of the United States of 
America and of China, stated and 
disproved.” The increase of popu- 
lation in the United States of Ame- 
rica has long been appealed to, as the 
one triumphant demonstration of 
the geometric ratio so often advan- 
ced. In this section of his work, Mr 
Sadler shews that the data on which 
that demonstration is founded are 
utterly erroneous, both as it regards 
the number of inhabitants, at the 
eriod from which it dates its caleu- 
ations, and the circumstances which 
have mainly contributed to its rapid 
increase. For Mr Sadler, in utter 
disproof of these supposed doublings, 
(in twelve, fifteen, twenty, or five- 
and-twenty years,) shews, from offi- 
cial records, that the population of 
the Colonies, atthe period from which 
the terms of duplication are usually 
dated, was at least five times as large 
as computed by Mr Townsend, Mr 
Malthus, and others; that neither in 
the New England provinces, constant- 
ly appealed to, nor in the United 
States generally, has the doubling, so 
often assumed, nor any geometric 
duplication at stated intervals, ever 
taken place; and that the real in- 
crease of the inhabitants of America 
has, at all periods, been greatly ac- 
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celerated by emigration. That this 
emigration has been immense, from. 
the earliest period of American co- 
lonization to the date of the last cen- 
sus, Mr Sadler shews, first, by a se- 
ries of direct historical proofs, ex- 
tending through the whole interval ; 
secondly, by its effects on the man- 
ners, customs, and language of the 
different states, as described by Ame- 
rican writers, and attributed by them 
to that sole cause ; thirdly, by sundry 
statistical documents of various kinds, 
all demonstrating the same fact; 
fourthly, by the very censuses of the 
United States, which, it is proved, 
could not otherwise contain the facts 
which they exhibit, especially those 
striking deviations from the laws of 
nature, regarding the proportion of 
the sexes, and the rate of mortality, 
which they manifest throughout. The 
great effect which a certain, and re- 
latively small, number of adults, pro- 
ceeding to a community and marry- 
ing there, naturally has upon its in- 
crease, is computed ; and, in conclu- 
sion, it is calculated, even on the ad- 
mission of those who have confidently 
pronounced Emigration to be “ im- 
material,” that its effect, according 
to their own admission, would ac- 
count for the greater part of the en- 
tire increase that has taken place in 
that country. 

Respecting China—the empire in 
which we have been long instruct- 
ed to believe that the Principle of 
Population has finally produced those 
evils which are asserted to be its in- 
evitable consequence—the fallacies 
put forth as to the number of its in- 
habitants, and their condition, are 
fully exposed, and the deductions of 
the anti-populationists consequently 
overturned. This Book consists of 
eighteen chapters. 

n the Third Book, the numerous 
fundamental errors in those calcula- 
tions on which the system has chief- 
ly relied is exhibited, and a series of 
mistakes exposed, which Mr Sadler 
says he believes have been but rare- 
ly paralleled, at least in works pro- 
fessedly scientific, and, in his opi- 
nion, fatal to the whole theory. The 
fundamental error of Mr Malthus, 
that the number of marriages is re- 
gulated by the number of deaths, 
and in a direct, if not indeed exact, 
proportion to them, is disproved by 
a series of tables, relating to the 
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several countries where the neces- 
sary a —_ been collected Pin 
cially by those respecti ng- 
ery which, during the leat foaty 
years, have been given annually in 
the Censuses. It is afterwards shewn 
also, by other tables, that periods of 
comparative scarcity are constantly 
those of greater, and not, as asserted, 
of less prolificness. And proofs are 
given, derived both from the lower 
and elevated classes of society, that 
the preventive check, as far as the 
postponement of marriages, to the 
utmost extent which the advocates 
of such an expedient dare propose, 
would not have the effect they con- 
template, but the contrary one—as 
such a postponement, were it possi- 
ble, would increase the number of 
the births, and diminish the propor- 
tion of the deaths, of the children 
resulting from the marriages so post- 
poned. It consists of eighteen chap- 
ters. 
. The Fourth Book is devoted to the 
developement and demonstration of 
an essentially different Principle of 
Population, established by references 
to every national register of human 
existence which has hitherto been 
published in any part of the world, 
and are in perfect unison with the 
nature, interests, and duties of man- 
kind, under all possible circum- 
stances of society. To this is added 
a Dissertation on the Balance of 
Food and Numbers throughout ani- 
mated nature, which still farther 
illustrates and extends the Principle 
of Reproduction in human beings, 
as enunciated and proved through- 
out the Treatise. Of this Disser- 
tation we gave an account some 
time ago—accompanied with many 
long extracts, in which there breath- 
ed the finest spirit of religion and 
philosophy, and of which the elo- 
quence is equal to that of any prose 
composition of our age. None of 
our readers can have forgotten them 
—none, we are sure, will dissent 
from our judgment of their merits. 
The Fourth Book consists of twenty- 
four chapters. 

The Treatise will be concluded by 
two other books—Fifth and Sixth— 
not yet published. The Fifth will 
comprise an examination of different 
countries of the world, in reference 
to the principles at issue; and in 
which it will be shewn, contrary to 
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the position maintained in the pre- 
vailing theory, that as the population 
of each has increased, the general 
prosperity has been still more ad- 
vanced, and that a corresponding im- 
provement has taken place in regard 
to the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the species. It will also 
be shewn that no country upon earth 
contains at present any thing ap- 
proaching to the number of inhabit- 
ants for which nature has evidently 
contemplated to provide. The last 
Book will consist chiefly of dedue- 
tions from the Law of Population 
thus established, touching the rights, 
interests, and duties of mankind ; 
wherein will be discussed several 
important principles of Political 
Philosophy, in reference, especially, 
to our own country. In conclusion, 
a view will be taken of the future 
progressand improvement of society, 
as suggested by the preceding prin- 
ciples, and which reason and religion 
warrant us in anticipating. 

We have adopted the simplest 
way of letting our readers know the 
aim of Mr Sadler, in his great—his 
stupendous Work; for it is no less, 
whether we consider the vast range 
of his enquiries, or the consummate 
talent by which they are all conduct- 
ed. To review such a Work, to any 
purpose, would require many long 
articles—many more, we fear, than 
we may be able to find room for, 
according to the plan and character 
of this Magazine. Yet, most assured- 
ly, we shall do all we can to make 
our readers acquainted with its lead- 
ing principles, and with some of the 
many thousand proofs by which they 
are established. Not now, however; 
at present we have an easier task— 
to vindicate this noble Work from 
one of the basest attacks ever made 
by ignorance and folly on learning 
and wisdom. But before coming to 
the caitiff, a few words of Mr Sadler, 
and of the conduct towards him of 
some other critics of a better kind— 
critics to whose talents and. integri- 
ty, though we differ from them in 
many, perhaps most, great. political 
questions, we have never withheld 
our testimony. 

The great abilities of this remark- 
able man were known to us, and to 
thousands, before he entered Parlia- 
ment. Therehe at once took his place 
inthe highestorder of speakers—and 
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there, now that Brougham and Hus- 
kisson are gone, we know not who 
is his equal—either in eloquence, 
talent, or information. His two 
speeches on the Catholic Question 
proved him an orator. And he has 
never spoken in the House since, 
without his power being felt, al- 
though he has not put it forth again 
in the same splendour with which 
he opened his career. So much the 
better that he has not—for genius 
like his seeks not for occasions of 
display, but waits till they come— 
till great questions arise that demand 
it. Such questions are now about 
to be debated, and on these he will 
bring his great powers to bear— 
we shall hear the voice of Sadler, 
we trust, above those of many 
would-be statesmen, on Parliamen- 
tary Reform. That he appeared 
in ‘public life as a Tory, an auti- 
Catholic, an anti-Revolutionist, and 
an enemy to that disastrous mer- 
cautile system misnamed Free-Trade, 
was sufficient to bring upon him, 
at once, the abuse of a great part 
of the press. Whigs, republicans, 
radicals, all regarded him with sin- 
cere fear, and hypocritical scorn; 
and from all their enginery, paper- 
ellets were showered on the mem- 
bar for Newark. But they all bound- 
ed off his shining shield like hail- 
stones from crystal as hard as bright 
—and many—most of the clumsy 
crew, finding that they could make 
no impression, dropped away sul- 
Jenly from the assault. A sulky 
sneer is almost all they now venture 
on—and their severest sarcasm is 
the epithet eloquent applied to him 
in italics,a sarcasm which sometimes 
escapes through the fingers of the 
compositor. His great work on the 
Law of Population, to these gentry 
proved a stumbling-block. They ap- 
proached it with an air of mixed 
caution and iusolence not a little lu- 
dicrous; and “ into such strange 
vagaries fel] as they would dance ;” 
but one and all staggered over it to 
their discomfiture, and on recovering 
their feet, walked away in an opposite 
direction, with a few angry impreca- 
tions, not altogether uninspired by a 
sense of their own stupidity, for ha- 
vingneedlessly gotintoascrape which 
it required merely common sense 
to have avoided. Evensuchintelligent 
“persons as’ the political economists 
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of the Globe, Morning ‘Chrenicle, 
Spectator, and Examiner, after their 
first fall, shook their heads, and knew 
not what to make of it—muttered 
some incoherent sentences about 
long tables and intricate calculations, 
and thenceforward were mute. 
“Twas pitiful—twas wondrous 
pitiful” —for,men of talents like these, 
and men devoted, if youbelievethem, 
to economical science, in the pure 
love of truth, were bound, and ought 
to have been impelled, to sift the 
tables and calculations thoroughly in 
the fanners—and if there was no- 
thing but chaff, the winds would 
have winnowed it away, and Mr Sad- 
ler stood before the public a convict- 
ed impostor. Instead of acting thus, a 
few paragraphs were all these scribes 
indited upon, and almost all against, 
a Treatise, on a subject of paramount 
importance, consisting of upwards of 
thirteen hundred pages; and whrtever 
these scribes may think, or pretend 
to think, of the principle it propounds, 
discussing all the questions in poli- 
tical economy, which the consi - 
tion of such a subject embraces, and 
thus affording opportunities without 
end of convicting the author of igno- 
rance or error, if ignorant and erro- 
neous his speculations were, sophis- 
tical the reasonings, and false the 
facts by which they were supported, 
—the utmost reach to which their 
candour could be stretched, was to 
acknowledge that Mr Sadler was a 
man of some industry—that here and 
there he made a few good observa- 
tions on practical matters—and that 
he evidently meant well tho he 
did not know how to set about it, 
being an amiable person, but of or- 
dinary abilities. Then the style of 
the Treatise was too declamatory— 
too rhetorical—too poetical—which 
being interpreted, means, that Mr 
Sadler is not as dry as Mill, nor as 
dull as M‘Culloch. 
Against such a work written by 
such a man, who at length “ insup- 
ortably his foot advanced’ in the 
idinburgh Review? Who is the 
Harapath sent against Samson ? But 
Sadler, though a Samson, is not a 
blind one—nor has he been captived 
by the Philistines. It behoved Ha- 
rapath, therefore, te come on cau- 
tiously, and to know the use of: his 
“ weaver’s beam.” Butinstead of a 
giant, lo! a dwarf! And instead ‘of a 
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“ weaver’s beam,” lo! a rotten staff, 
or rather a“ frush saugh-wan’,” that, 
at the very first attempted blow, 
caught on Samson’s fore-arm, flies 
into flinders, and leaves the little 
Cockney-champion at the mercy of 
one, whose contempt, strong as it is, 
does not save the anility from anni- 
hilation. 

To be plain, the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, ever since Mr Sadler’s first 
effulgence in Parliament, have been 
the chief sneerers. A dozen times, 
at least, has his name been sibilated 
through the teeth of these serpents, 
whose hiss, however, is worse than 
their bite. The old fangs have ex- 
pended all their poison, and the 
reptiles keep merely mumbling the 
hand they seek to sting. When these 
writers are at their severest, they 
link together the names of Sadler 
and Southey ; thinking that, by 


* Apt alliteration’s artful aid,” 


they expose these two distinguished 

ersons to public derision. But the 

ublic—of late unusually pensive— 
has lost her wonted relish for imper- 
tinence, and merely whispers in an 
under tone to a friend—perhaps 
Christopher North—“ Chastise these 
Cockneys !” and they are chastised. 

In their “ pride of place,” these 
high-born and high-bred gentlemen 
think it excessively absurd, that a 
Leeds manufacturer should be a 
Member of Parliament, and the au- 
thor of a Treatise on the Law of Po- 
pulation. They have expressed their 
astonishment—nay their anger—that 
a “manufacturer of linens” should be- 
come a “ manufacturer of speeches” 
—a sentiment which, we presume, 
was submitted in foul sheet to the 
Warden of the University of Lon- 
don for his imprimatur. The ablest 
writer in the Edinburgh Review on 
Political Economy, and who, we be- 
lieve, has frequently in this sort of 
spirit sneered at Mr Sadler, was not 
very many years ago a common day- 
labourer, and might have been seen 
digging and ditching, if not with 
much skill or alacrity, at least with 
that dogged perseverance, for which, 
more than by any higher quality, he 
is still distinguished. To his honour, 
let such useful labours be here re- 
corded; but to his dishonour, be it 
likewise here recorded, that his ele- 
vation from a peasant’s to a profes- 
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sor’s chair, (and a peasant’s chair was 


his, though now he be the proprietor | 


of a small hereditary farm, on which 
may the sun shine brightly, and the 
dews softly descend,) has not been 
accompanied by suitable elevation of 
moral feeling, else had he, who once 
earned his bread by the sweat, not as 
now of his brains, but of his brbow— 
and perhaps the bread so won was 
as well-baked as that he now eats— 
scorned all alliance with the scorners 
of honest and honourable industry, 
far more abhorred the suspicion of 
being himself the bitterest among 
them, and moved inwardly about 
the midriff by the droll idea of a 
Leeds linen-manufacturer being able 
absolutely to make a speech in the 
London House of Commons, forget- 
ful how much droller to him should 
be the idea of himself, now absolutely 
a professor of political economy in 
the University of London, in days of 
yore professing but to break stones 
on the highway, or to heap up the 
highway-mire in small dirt-cocks, 
till the dung-waggon came by, and 
rumbled away with the manure to 
fields about to rejoice in the ethe- 
real spirit of the spring. 

Now, for Professor M‘Culloch we 
have no little respect. True, that he 
is still a very vulgar person,—indeed 
the most so of any man we can charge 
our memory with,—sometimes in his 
writings quite brutal. His native 
coarseness seems not to admit of any 
refinement—it won't polish. But we 
respect him for his abilities, and for 
that strength of character which, 
in untoward circumstances, sup- 
ported him through a considerable 
education, till ultimately he became 
entitled by mind, though not by man- 
ners, to “ sit at good men’s feasts,” 
and associate with persons in a con- 
dition of life far above what his own 
once was, but not much above that 
to which he has been raised chiefly 
by his own merits. For Mr Sadler, 
too, we entertain no litthe—nay, the 
greatest respect, even although he 
still is, we believe, what he has long 
been, a “ manufacturer of linens.” 
More fortunate than Mr M‘Culloch, 
in early life it was his lot to receive 
a finished education, and to live from 
boyhood to the present hour among 
a class of persons whom we cannot 
help calling, whatever the Edinburgh 
Review may say, gentlemen. Inthe 
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prosperous town of Leeds, one of not 
the least prosperous in mere worldly 
affairs, he has for many years been 
admired by all his townsmen, by men 
of all parties, as by far the richest in 
mental endowments ;—while honour 
bright, integrity without a flaw, mo- 
rals unstained, and manners the most 
delightful, to say nothing of those ac- 
complishments which throw a charm 
over all the intercourse of domestic 
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and social life, all meeting together 
in his character, have given to it a 
dignity which his genius—great and 
original as it is—of itself could never 
have bestowed. That such a man 
should be a “ manufacturer of 
speeches” no more surprises us than 
that he should be a “ manufacturer 
of linens.” Mr Sadler is an ENGLIsH- 
MAN. 
But now to business. 


Cuapter II. 


Tue Reviewer starts boldly, and 
with an air of conscious superiority 
over Mr Sadler, which, in the lon 
run, becomes, as we shall see by an 
by, almost too ludicrous to look upon 
in a person whose endowments are 
so poor. “ We did not expect,” says 
he, “ a good book from Mr Sadler ; 
and it is well that we did not; for he 
has given us a very bad one. The 
matter of the Treatise is extraordi- 
nary, the manner more extraordinary 
still. His arrangement is confused, 
his repetitions endless, his style every 
thing which it ought not to be. In- 
stead of saying what he has to say 
with the perspicuity, the precision, 
and the simplicity, in which consists 
the eloquence proper to scientific 
writing, he indulges without measure 
in vague, bombastic declamation! 
made up of those fine things which 
boys of fifteen admire, and which 
every body who is not destined to be 
a boy all his life weeds rigorously 
out of his compositions after five- 
and-twenty. That portion of his two 
thick volumes which is not made up 
of statistical tables, consists princi- 
pally of ejaculations, apostrophes, me- 
taphors, and similes, all the worst of 
their respective kinds. His thoughts 
are dressed up in this shabby finery 
with so much profusion and so little 
discrimination, that they remind us 
of a company of wretched strolling 
players who had huddled on suits of 
ragged and faded tinsel, taken from 
a common wardrobe, and ating nei- 
ther their persons nor parts, and who 


then exhibit themselves to the laugh- 
ing and pitying spectators in a state 
of strutting, ranting, painted, gilded 
ary.” 

hy did the Reviewer not expect 
a good book from Mr Sadler? Was 
it because Mr Sadler had made a dis- 
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tinguished figure in Parliament, and 
delivered a first speech there which 
in the opinion of Plunkett entitled 
him to be called a debater of the 
highest order? Was it because Mt 
Sadler had published a book on Ire- 
land, its Evils, and their Remedies, 
which Mr Spring Rice, a person not ig« 
norant surely of the state of his native 
country, though an opponent of Mr 
Sadler in most great questions of do- 
mestic policy, pronounced full of 
wisdom, and of itself sufficient to en- 
title its author to the name of a pub- 
lic benefactor ? No doubt it was. 
Pray did the Reviewer ever speak 
in Parliament? And if he did, was 
his eloquence of that commanding 
character 


“* Whereof all Europe rings from side to 
side ?” 


What book, good, bad, or indifferent, 
has he written? A few articles in 
Reviews—containing no “ statistical 
tables” —we answer for it—but “eja- 
culations, apostrophes, metaphors, 
and similes,” sufficient to smother 
the somnolent. The “ matter of the 
Treatise is extraordinary,” but does 
the Reviewer understand it? We 
pledge ourselves to shew, that at 
this moment he is as ignorant of “the 
contents,” as an unbegotten child. 
We fear, from what we have heard, 
that he is himself on the wrong side 
of five-and-twenty, by a good many 
years—and yet “ destined to be a 
boy all his life;” for. what have his 
best compositions been, but a tawdry 
bedizenment of flower, froth, fume, 
foam, flash, flutter, and feather of 
speech—a strange’specimen, certain- 
ly, of the “ perspicuity, the precision, 
and the simplicity, in which consists 
the eloquence proper to scientific 
writing.” As to his simile of the 
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strolling players, which he manifest- 
ly sports as something of his own, 
quite new and original, it is not so 
old, perhaps, as the days of Thespis, 
but it may be traced through a long 
line of owners, as ambitious as 
himself of novel illustration, till 
lost in remote antiquity. His own 
beggary—we skall shew—is not ex- 
actly of the kind he describes Mr 
Sadler’s to be. “ Strutting and 
ranting” it is—but neither “ painted 
nor gilded,” for the poor wit—it 
would seem—belongs himself to a 
set of strollers, who could not, on 
the present occasion, afford to go to 
the expense of a roll of gold leaf, or 
a pot of colour. 

“ The spirit of the book is as bad 
as its style,” quoth Simon Sensitive ; 
and why ? Because it applies strong 
epithets to the theory and doctrine 
of Mr Malthus. These epithets, the 
simpleton says, are applied to Mr 
Malthus himself personally: “ Mr 
Malthusis attacked in language which 
it would be scarcely decent to apply 
to Titus Oates.” To this pad * 4 
Sadler says, “ I reply in his own 
language, it is ‘ utterly false.’ I have 
not once applied these terms per- 
sonally to him, or to any other indi- 
vidual. How have I differed from 
Mr Malthus himself when discussing 
the same subject, or even when treat- 
ing of others infinitely less exciting ? 
For instance, will the Reviewer say 
of Mr Malthus, that, when he speaks 
of Plato’s ‘ detestable’ views, he calls 
Plato detestable? That in ‘ execra- 
ting’ the supposed expedients of 
the legislators and philosophers of 
Greece, he describes those great men 
as ‘ execrable * Or to come to our 
own times, that, in asserting the end 
which Paley had in view, the en- 
couragement of marriage, to be ‘ ab- 
solutely criminal,’ he stigmatized 
Paley as ‘ absolutely criminal ?” 
Poo, poo, poo! The Reviewer begins 
already, with all his airs, to look 
small; and he shall be made also to 
sing small, before Mr Sadler lets him 
out of his clutches. 

Mr Sadler, in his Treatise, has ex- 
pressed his belief that no law unna- 
tural in itself, grossly partial in its 
operations, and tending to inflict mo- 
ral guilt, or unnecessary suffering on 
the — can be of divine origin- 
al. ch is the nature, he thinks, of 


the alleged Law of Population laid 
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down by Mr Malthus. 
however, entered on the mysterious 
theme of the Origin of Evil. 
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He has not, 


* But fools rush in where ‘ wise men’ fear 
to tread ;” 


and, accordingly, the Reviewer does 
enter on that theme, and, in a style 
worthy of one “ destined to be a boy 
all his days,’ he asks Mr Sadler, 
how he accounts for mad-dogs, for 
malaria, and for headaches 7—and 
twits him for possessing a piety 
which “ would be proof against one 
rainy summer, but would be over- 
come by three or four in succession.” 
All this is not only indecorous but 
irreverent; and is enough of itself 
to shew that the senseless scoffer and 
sneerer has not sense to understand 
how to approach so awful a subject. 
He concludes his wretched series of 
witticisms on the origin of evil, thus : 
—“ Mr Sadler says, that it is not a 
light or transient evil, but a great 
and permanent evil. [The Review- 
er is alluding to Mr Sadler’s belief 
that the great and permanent evil 
of the law of population, as laid 
down by Mr Malthus, is not one 
of the laws of God.] What then? 
The question of the origin of evil is 
a question of aye or no; not a ques- 
tion of MORE or LEss.” Such is his 
Natural Theology. A few passages 
back, he had spoken of Butler and 
Paley, and referred Mr Sadler to 
them, as to the masters of moral and 
religious wisdom, by which his own 
ge mind had been enlightened. 

Ir Sadler then takes him at. his 
word—and asks, “ What says Paley ? 
His express rule is this, that ‘when 
we cannot resolve all appearances 
into benevolence of design, we make 
the rEw give place to the many, the 
LITTLE to the GREAT; that we take 
our judgment from a large and deci- 
ded preponderance?’ Now, in weigh- 
ing these two authorities, directly at 
issue on this point, I think there will 
be little trouble in determining which 
we should make ‘ to give place;’ or, 
if we look to ‘a large and decided 
reponderance’ of either talent, 
a or benevolence, from whom 
we shall ‘take our judgment.’ The 
effrontery, or, to speak more chari- 
tably, the ignorance, of a reference 
to Paley on this subject, and in this 
instance, is really marvellous.” 

The Reviewer is indeed a pitiable 
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spectacle—now; and there let him 
stand in the stocks, like a Sabbath- 
breaker, while we quote a passage 
from Mr Sadler’s reply to the cul- 
prit—as a specimen of that “ portion 
of his two thick volumes—not made 
up of statistical tables—and consist- 
ing principally of éjaculations, apos- 
trophes, metaphors, and similes—all 
the worst of their respective kinds.” 
We quote it as a specimen of 
“ thoughts dressed up in shabby fine- 
ry,” and “ reminding the Reviewer 
of a company of wretched strolling 

layers’ —a many hundred times sto- 
en and strayed simile, now found in 
possession of a person who, ostenta- 
tious as he is of its display, would 
be unable to explain how he honest- 
ly came by it—a person answering 
to the description in the Hue-and- 
Cry—of “ shabby-genteel.” 

“ It has been the triumph of Moral 
Philosophy to exhibit Deity, even to 
the simplestapprehension, as dispen- 
sing the | gn ge of existence amon 
mankind, with a bountiful, indee 
with an equal hand; and as also ba- 
lancing even the sufferings of huma- 
nity, which it has, however, generally 
regarded as His kind and fatherly 
correctives, with a like impartiality. 
Such have been among the clearest, 
as well as the most cheering, doc- 
trines of Natural Theology; such are 
the views which Butler took, and 
which Paley also has admirably illus- 
trated. The latter writer, indeed, 
when balancing, as he often does, 
the respective happiness of the 
different ranks of life, seems con- 
stantly to give the preponderance to 
the labouring classes ; but then, the 
whole of their simple enjoyments, as 
described by him, are compounded 
of the domestic charities. Bereave 
them of these, and Moral Philosophy 
is speechless. More cheerless beings 
in time of health, or more desolate 
in periods of suffering and affliction, 
imagination can hardly pourtray, than 
the labouring poor of eithersex would 
generally be, were they to become 
the slaves of the ‘ preventive check.’ 
The cottages would then be emptied 
of all but wretchedness; and the 
void so created, filled with pollution 
and misery. The false and perni- 
cious system of Political Economy 
latterly prevalent has indeed gone 
far already to destroy the comforts 
of those former abodes of content- 
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ment and happiness; when it shall 
have applied its last and great pana- 
cea to the poor, ‘ the preventive 
check,’ it will then have filled up the 
measure of its iniquity, and of their 
endurance. I hope, indeed, better 
things, and brighter days; but they 
will never arrive, if we continue to 
neglect our obvious duties, and lay 
the nuisances of society, which this 
wretched frenzy has itself chiefly 
occasioned, and which ought (and 
instantly) to be abated, upon the 
laws of nature and of God,’ 

There spoke the Christian philo- 
sopher. And here he speaks again. 
“ Tam not very willing to be betray- 
ed into a theological dispute with an 
antagonist with whom, perhaps, on 
subjects such as this, I hold few 
things in common ; but I may just re- 
mark, that, on the Christian hypo- 
thesis, (if it be not irreverent to call 
Christianity an hypothesis, ) no doubt 
whatever exists as to the origin of 
evil; and I have yet to find amon 
the fables, which some think of pict 
authority with divine revelation, a 
better solution of the mystery. Nay, 
even Natural Theology, by whomso- 
ever expounded, teaches us to attri- 
bute unbounded benevolence to the 
Deity, and to recognise him as edu- 
cing from those seeming evils which 
occasionally afflict mankind, the 
means by which he guards and per- 
petuates their general welfare; and 
above all, as manifesting, in the va- 
rious dispensations of His provi- 
dence, regarding every rank, the 
most visible and perfect impartiality. 
These, I think, are the views which 
all writers on Natural Theology have 
taken upon this subject; I am sure 
they are those of the great names to 
which he refers me—Butler and 
Paley.” 

What think ye now of the critic, 
who has pronounced that “ the spirit 
of Mr Sadler’s Treatise is as bad as 
its style,"—* that its thoughts are 
dressed up in shabby finery,” —“ that 
they remind him of a company of 
wretched strolling players, exhibiting 
themselves to the laughing or pitying 
spectators, in a state of strutting, 
ranting, painted, gilded beggary ?” 
Wordsworth has told us, 

‘‘ that he who feels contempt 
Even for the meanest thing, hath faculties 
Which. he has never used” — 


a noble sentiment—and as we mean 
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to use all our faculties at present, 
that.we may be able to exhibit in 
their true light those of Mr Sadler, 
even for this meanest thing we shall 
do all we can not to feel contempt 
—but ’tis impossible to prevent it 
—and therefore really Mr Words- 
worth must pardon us, for de- 
spising “ this rude indecent clown” 
from the very bottom of our souls— 
as we feel you too, gentle reader, 
must do from the bottom of yours 
—though from a long perusal of 
Maga, you are a creature made up 
in equal proportions of intelligence 
and love. 

Having thus removed the rubbish 
which forms the porch of the Re- 
viewer's article, let us demolish the 
barbarous edifice itself—raze it to 
the ground—and not leave one stone 
upon another. We shall do so some- 
times by our own blows—but gene- 
rally by Mr Sadler’s. He is the 
Pounder. 

“The great discovery,” says the 
Reviewer, “ by which Mr Sadler has, 
as he conceives, vindicated the ways 
of Providence, is announced with all 
the pomp of capital letters.” It is— 
and you are a child for saying so. 
But let us hear what you have got to 
say against the “ great discovery” it- 
self—supposing that it had been an- 
nounced in Small Pica. “ The Law of 
Population,” says Mr Sadler, “may be 
thus briefly enunciated: Tue Prowi- 
FICNESS OF HUMAN BEINGS, OTHERWISE 
SIMILARLY CIRCUMSTANCED, VARIESIN= 
VERSELY AS THEIR NUMBERS.” Here- 
upon the Reviewer waxeth witty— 
and asserts that Mr Sadler “ has not 
the faintest notion of what is meant 
by inverse variation. Had he un- 
derstood the proposition which he 
has announced with so much pomp, 
its ludicrous absurdity must at once 
have flashed upon his mind. Let it 
be supposed that there is a tract in 
the back settlements of America, or 
in New South Wales, equal in size 
to London, with only a single cou- 

le, a man and his wife, living upon 
it. The population of London, with 
its immediate suburbs, is now pro- 
bably about a million and a half. 
The average fecundity of a marriage 
in London ‘is, as Mr Sadler tells us, 
2.35. How many children will the 
woman in the back settlements bear 
according -to Mr Sadler’s theory ? 
The solution of the problem is easy. 
As the population on this tract in 
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the back settlements to the popula- 
tion of London, so will be the num- 
ber of children born from a marriage 
in London to the number of children 
born in marriage of this couple in 
the back settlements. ‘That is to 
say— 

2 : 1,500,000 : : 2.35 : 1.762,500. 
The lady will have 1.762,500 chil- 
dren: a large ‘ efflux of the foun- 
tain of life” to borrow Mr Sadler’s 
sonorous rhetoric, as the most phi- 
loprogenitive parent could possibly 
desire.” 

Now, who is he that asserts that Mr 
Sadler is ignorant of mathematics— 
even of the simplest terms of the 
science ? A person, we believe, who 
at Cambridge—where he made some 
figure as an English and Latin versi- 
fier—with difficulty and danger pass- 
ed the Pons Asinorum, and in the Se- 
nate-house narrowly escaped the fate 
of Wooden Spoon. Utterly destitute 
now as then of all scientific acquire- 
ments, he sports Joshua King—nay, 
holds his head higher than Airey. 
Mr Sadler rebukes him for his im- 
pertinence, and tells him, with dig- 
nity, that he is in wilful error—for 
that the book he professes to review 
contains throughout proofs that its 
author is net unfamiliar with the 
mathematics, which were with him 
an early and a favourite pursuit. 
With the Rule of Three inverse, on 
which proportion his criticism turns, 
‘“‘ there is not a.boy of ten years old, 
in the little day-school of the village 
where I am writing these pages, who 
is not as particularly conversant as 
the Reviewer himself with that rule 
of proportion, regarding which he 
pronounces that I have not the faint- 
est notion.” Nothing, indeed, can 
be more ludicrous than the self-com- 

lacency and pride with which the 

eviewer “solves his problem.” He 
manifestly conceives that he has per- 
formed a most profound and operose 
achievement. All the “ Cocker” 
burns in his eye, as he looks at the 
long array of figures his skill has 
conjured up—and the astonishin 
result—* all made out of the build- 
er’s brain—the Lady with 1.762,500 
children.” Wonderful calculating 
boy! Bidder and Colburn, hide your 
diminished heads! What it is to be 
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at once an arithmetician and a wit! 
But Mr Sadler crowns our prodigy 

on the spot—ere he has ceased to 

wonderatthe miracle he has wrought 
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—with a paper fool’s cap. He shews 
that he had himself disclaimed the use 
of the terms in their mathematical and 
consequently secondary sense, and 
of course adopted them in the literal 
and primary sense, as expounded by 
our best lexicographers, and used by 
our best writers. He expressed him- 
self thus :—* THE PROLIFICNESS OF 
HUMAN BEINGS UNDER EQUAL CIRCUM- 
STANCES, VARIES INVERSELY (inverse- 
like; Horne Tooke! ) (in an inverted 
order; Bailey!) (reversely; Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana) as THEIR NUM- 
BERS, (comparative multitude; John- 
son,) OR, AS (at the same time as, 
Johnson) THEIR NUMBERS vary.” He 
also limited and fixed the sense in 
which he used those terms thus: “the 
prolificness of a given number of 
marriages will, all other circumstan- 
ces being the same, vary in propor- 
tion to the condensation of the po- 
pulation; so that that prolificness 
shall be greatest, where the numbers 
on an equal space are the fewest, and 
on the contrary, the smallest, where 
those numbers are the largest.” 
He has also “ defined practically,” 
throughout his work, the sense in 
which he used the word “ inversely” 
as applied to the influence on popu- 
lation of prolificness, so that, accord- 
ing to the law of population which 
he has developed, “ more” (popula- 
tion) “ requires less”’ (proliticness), 
“or less” (population) “ requires 
more” (prolificness) : agreeably to 
the definition of the term in question 
given by Dr Hutton in his mathema- 
tical and philosophical dictionary. 
Pray, Master Reviewer, how do you 
feel now ? We need not ask how you 
look. The fool’s cap becomes you 
exceedingly—and you are really a 
very pretty fellow. 

But a word or two more in your 
ear. You say that Mr Malthus knows 
well the meaning of the mathemati- 
cal terms he uses—but that Mr Sadler 
has not the faintest notion of the 
meaning of those he “ enounces.” 
Now, Mr Malthus, in his book of De- 
finitions, in which his avowed, and 
indeed his sole aim, is perspicuity 
and precision, speaks thus: “ Prices 
and values vary as the demand di- 
rectly and the supply tversely. 
When, therefore, the demand is gi- 
ven, prices and values vary inversely 
as the supply; when the supply is 
given, directly asthe demand.” Now, 
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Master Reviewer, does Mr Malthus 
here intend what the words used 
in their mathematical sense imply ? 
Don’t be in a hurry—for then you 
would be in a flurry—and then you 
would smack of the Wooden Spoon. 
Does Mr Malthus mean to say, that 
the demand for wheat being given, 
and remaining the same both as to 
the numbers ne ge it and the 
quantity required, that if the supply 
were to fail one half, the price would 
be merely doubled? Do you think, 
sir, that that is his meaning ? Why, 
by your stupid stare, we begin to 
suspect you do—in which case, you 
must believe Mr Malthus to be as 
utterly ignorant of political economy 
as you are yourself; but if, in spite 
of your stupid stare, you are forced 
to confess that Mr Malthus is no 
such ignoramus, then please to play 
off a little of the same exquisite wit 
on the reverend gentleman, as you 
flashed into the eyes of the Honour- 
able Member, for he too, in spite of 
his anti-population principles, and 
we must say, in violation of the con- 
duct proper in a clergyman, has by 
the word inversely, let out the secret 
of his connexion with the “ Lady 
with 1.762,500 children!” : 

One other whisper in your ear. 
Mr Malthus, speaking of M. Muret’s 
Theory, says, that it implies “ that 
the fruitfulness of women should 
vary inversely as their health.” Now, 
sir, do you think that Mr Malthus 
imputes to M. Muret this belief—that 
the women who survive to double 
the average age, shall be endowed 
with only just half the average fruit- 
fulness? You cannot—you may de- 
pend upon it—be such an ass. Be 
assured you cannot—for the births 
and deaths in the places M. Muret 
refers to, are given by him in num- 
bers—and the proportions these ex- 
hibit do not vary in the inverse 
ratio, M. Muret’s term—or vary in- 
versely—Mr Malthus’s—in a mathe- 
matical sense—but they “ vary in- 
versely,” according to the literal, pri- 
mary, and common acceptation of 
the terms—as they have been ex- 
plained by Horne Tooke, Bailey, 
Johnson, and Richardson—and used 
by M. Muret, Mr Malthus, and Mr 
Sadler. 

Gentle readersall—we requestyou 
to leok'atthe Reviewer standing there 
crowned with his paper feol’s cap— 
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with oné finger in his mouth, and ano- 
ther in hiseye—and what think you of 
the wit and arithmetician now? You 
think just as Mr Sadler thinks—who 
says, “ I would not needlessly dwell 
upon a mere verbal dispute; but as 
the Reviewer, who passes over great 
part of my argument in a convenient 
silence, is so ostentatiously learned 
for several pages together upon this 
ridiculous quibble, it seemed proper 
in me to retort upon him his own 
imputation of ‘ ignorance;’ and I will, 
without pronouncing as confidently 
regarding him as he has of me, just 
hint a suspicion, which his parade 
of learning has forced upon me, 
that he is in reality about as deep in 
mathematicsas Goldsmith’s Ephraim 
Jenkinson was in Greek. After all, 
whether my principle is happily ex- 
pressed, is not the dispute; defini- 
tions rarely are, there being nothing, 
as Sir Humphrey Davy says, ‘ more 
difficult than a good definition; but 
that I was ignorant of the mathema- 
tical meaning of the term which I 
used in a popular, and, as I still con- 
tend, in a proper sense, is—-to retort 
the language of the Reviewer— 
*Fatse.’” We “ announce” this 
“ great discovery”—tbhough Mr Sad- 
ler has not done so—* with all the 
pomp of Capital letters.” 

Let us now exhibit our fool’s-cap- 
crowned Reviewer in another light. 
Hitherto Mr Sadler has been expo- 
sing him as a hypercritic—a would- 
be wit—an ignoramus—and the 
booby of the lowest form of arith- 
meticians in a little day-school of a 
pleasantly-situated village, in the 
midst of meadows, and embosomed 
in trees. See him now misrepresent- 
ing and mutilating the meaning of a 
statement simple as truth can be, and 
clear as the day. 

Mr Sadler, in speaking of Mr Mal- 
thus’s geometrical and arithmetical 
ratios, said, that “as far as nature 
has to do with the question, men 
might plant twice the number of 

eas, and breed from a double num- 

r of the same animals, with equal 
prospect of their multiplication.” And 
so he might. But what says the Re- 
viewer to this? He says, “ Why, if 
Mr Sadler thinks, as far as nature is 
concerned, that four sheep will dou- 
ble as fast as two, and eight as fast 
as four, how can he deny that the 
geometrical ratio does exist in the 
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works of nature ? Or has he a defini- 
tion of his own for geometrical pro- 
gression, as well as for inverse pro- 
portion ?” 

A word in your ear. Never has 
Mr Sadler admitted that the geome- 
trical principle of increase, either of 
= or animals, any more than of 

uman beings, is, on the same space, 
possible—on the contrary, it is the 
grand aim of his work to prove it 
impossible ; but the truth is, that the 
Reviewer first garbles a sentence to 
suit his purpose, and then shews that 
he is ignorant of the meaning of the 
terms it contains! What are Mr 
Sadler’s words? “ With equal pro- 
spect of their multiplication.” And 
what is the meaning the Reviewer 
attributes to these words? “ With 
prospect of their equal mutltiplica- 
tion! !” This is either foolish or 
knavish—foolish if he cannot see the 
distinction—knavish if he does—and 
yet boldly denies that there is any— 
for the distinction expresses a differ- 
ence which involves the entire dis- 

ute. 

Thus it is that Mr Sadler cuffs the 
Reviewer’s ears, which find the paper 
fool’s cap no protection. “Let me ask 
the learned divines who contribute to 
the pages of the same Review, whe- 
ther, inthe beautiful parable of the 
Sower, our Saviour does not hold 
forth to all who receive his word into 
honest and good hearts, an equal pro- 
spect of increase—and whether that 
is the prospect of an equal increase ? 
Or, to avoid again falling under the 
lash of such critics, in taking illustra- 
tions from the Sacred Volume, and to 
appeal to the Reviewer himself as a 

rofound mathematician, which, from 
his familiarity with the Rule of Three 
inverse, it is evident he must be,— 
I would ask him—whether, if I say 
that on the Newtonian system there is 
equal prospect of the motions of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn, I am saying that, on 
the Newtonian system, there is a pro- 
spect of the equal motions of Jupiter 
and Saturn? Or, as doubtless he is as 
great a politician as he is a mathema- 
tician, will he say whether, when 
Horne Tooke (probably as good a 
philologist as himself) says, that 
* there is a very great difference be- 
tween having an equal right to a 
share, and a right to an equal share 
in the representation,’ he is uttering 
nonsense ?? The Reviewer is abso- 
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lutely ignorant of the plainest prin- 
ciples of construction.” 


Is it not pleasant to see a clear- 
headed, well-informed man fleggin 
the bottom of a alieaeiiel an 
ignorant boy? It is. 

But the flogging the Reviewer has 

ot as yet is tar from being equal to 
Ris deserts, So he must get some 
more—one other stripe—butatingler. 
For to ignorance he has added, in the 
attempt at argument noticed above, 
wilful misrepresentation. Not only 
does he totally suppress the nature 
of the argument in which the pass- 
age he criticises occurs, but he has 
actually omitted the first part of the 
sentence itself, so as to make the 
remainder express, as he sillily 
thinks, what he knew was not the 
meaning of Mr Sadler. Mr Sadler 
was shewing that human food could 
be made to multiply as fast as hu- 
man beings—in a world, generally 
speaking, “all but unoccupied ;” 
where he said, for instance, that men 
might plant twice the number of 
= and breed from a double num- 
er of the same animals, with equal 
prospect of the multiplication, Ex- 
pound that sentence in his own way, 
and the Reviewer, being, though a 
boy, not exactly Wordsworth’s Idiot 
Boy, son of Betty Foy, must see that 
there is no inconsistency between it 
and Mr Sadler’s entire theory. Nay,he 
knows that the equal multiplication 
of the same number of human beings, 
under otherwise similar circum- 
stances, on an equal space, is a part 
of Mr Sadler’stheory. Aye, so well 
does he know it, that elsewhere he 
interprets the principle so rigidly, as 
to demand in proof of it, the ver 
same degree of Slitaleliion tenah 
the circumstances Mr Sadler has 
specially enumerated as constantly 
ecting the principle, are dissimilar! 
And yet, here, the poor creature 
dreams that he has detected ignorance 
and inconsistency in Mr Sadler, 
when, in treating of the subject as 
referable to a world “all but un- 
occupied,” that gentleman assumes 
that a pea might be planted, or a 
sheep introduced, in the unoccupied 
parts, with at least equal prospect 
of multiplication, compared with the 
increase in parts possessed and culti- 
vated! The brazen effrontery. of 
misrepresentation can go no farther 
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than this. So the other stripe—the 
tingler. 
ere is an example of the ludi- 
crous and loathsome love of mali- 
cious misrepresentation, which, inthe 
mind of this Reviewer, is absolutely 
a disease. Mr Sadler gives a list of 
the number of emigrants who had 
arrived in ten of the ports of the 
United States in the year 1817—for 
which he is indebted to Dr Seybert, 
an author of whom he speaks in 
terms of the highest respect. He 
thinks that the number in that list is 
robably too small—the accounts 
from which it was framed having 
been, in all likelihood, casually ob- 
tained. Indeed, he proves that the 
numbers received by Dr Seybert 
fell far short of the real ones—and he 
proves it by direct evidence—no less 
than twenty ports having been omit- 
ted, which, even as early as 1796, had 
been placed under custom-house re- 
gulations. And having proved it, he 
very properly says, “ that accounts 
thus obtained, if not wilfully exag- 
gerated, must always fall short of the 
truth.” The infatuated Reviewer, 
after some other unprincipled im- 
pertinence, says, “ We will, how- 
ever, suppose with Mr Sadler, that 
Dr Seybert, finding himself compel- 
led to choose between two sins, pre- 
Serred telling a falsehood, to exagge- 
rating, and consequently underrated 
the number of emigrants!!!!” If 
the Reviewer be not Wordsworth’s 
Idiot Boy, and the son of Betty Foy 
—what is he ? 

But Mr Sadler, having thus “ flog- 
ged the offending Adam out of him,” 
finds that the offending Adam, after 
a short flight, will, return to his for- 
mer habitation. No alternative is 
left—but to resume the knout, which 
he wields “ with a skill and dexteri- 
ty” which may well excite the envy 
even of Christopher North, 

Intoxicated with the fumes of his 
own vanity served up to his nostrils 
by his own flattering self on a fla- 
ray censer, of which the smell is 
far from being agreeable to the by- 
standers, who rather turn their faces 
a little to the one side, the Reviewer 
exclaims, “ Does this principle” (the 
law of population illustrated by Mr 
Sadler) “ vindicate the honour of 
God? Does it hold out any. new hope 
or comfort to man ? Not at all, .We 
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pledge ourselves to shew, with the 
utmost strictness of reasoning, from 
Mr Sadler’s own principles, and 
from facts of the most notorious de- 
scription, that every consequence 
which follows from the law of geo- 
metrical progression, laid down by 
Mr Malthus, will follow from the 
law, miscalled a law of inverse va- 
riation by Mr Sadler.” 

Mr Sadler and Christopher North 
will force you to redeem that pledge 
—or behold the knout. Step forth 
then, sir, to the middle of the floor— 
and now for your “ utmost strictness 
of reasoning,” and your “ facts of the 
most notorious description.” Here 
they are. “ London is the most thick- 
ly peopled spot of its size in the 
known world. Therefore the fe- 
cundity of the population of London 
must, according to Mr Sadler, be less 
than the fecundity of human beings 
living on any other spot of equal 
size. But though, according to Mr 
Sadler, the fecundity is less in Lon- 
don than elsewhere, and though the 
mortality is greater there than else- 
where, we find that even in London, 
the number of births greatly exceeds 
the number of deaths. During the 
ten years which ended with 1820, 
there were 50,000 more baptisms 
than burials within the bills of mor- 
tality. It follows, therefore, that 
even within London itself, an in- 
crease of the population is taking 

lace by internal propagation alone.” 

Mr Sadler begins with contradict- 
ing the whole statement. Perhaps 
the Reviewer is the only man in 
London who does not know that an 
immense number of the propagators 
there, are, and have always been, 
derived from a constant and im- 
mense influx of inhabitants from the 
country. Dr Price states, that of 
3226 married persons examined at 
the Westminster Infirmary, only 
824 were born in London. In the 
higher ranks the proportion would 
be smaller. The Reviewer might 
have seen this fact quoted by Mr 
Malthus. 

But the Reviewer, in his all-com- 
prehensive ignorance of “ facts of 
the most notorious description,” of 
course does not know one fact which 
has never been lost sight of by any 
one writer who has hitherto address- 
ed himself to the subject,—that the 
registers of the burials in London 
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are notoriously and immensely defi- 


cient. Neither has it been once de- 
nied, that, relatively to the register- 
ed births, the registered burials have 
constituted a great and growing de- 
ficiency. 

The population of London, Mr 
Sadler observes, from 1700 to 1750, 
appears to have been nearly sta- 
tionary. In the former year it is 
calculated to have been 674,350; in 
the latter, 676,250—but from that 
time to the date of the last census 
in 1821, it had nearly doubled, ha- 
ving become 1,274,800. Now, the 
births nearly conformed to this in- 
crease, the ratio having somewhat 
diminished, so far, therefore, con- 
firming Mr Sadler’s principle. From 
1700 to 1750, the annual registered 
births averaged, according to the 
published registers, 17,099; from 
1810 to 1820, that average was 
28,489; thus the population had in- 
creased 72 per cent, the births 67 
per cent. Now, presuming that the 
entered burials were equally com- 
plete, it is obvious that the deaths 
also would have increased in some- 
thing like the same proportion. But 
how stands the fact? Why, the 
deaths from 1700 to 1750 averaged, 
in the same tables, 24,368 ; from 1810 
to 1820, (the population having then 
nearly doubled,) they averaged 
22,331 only!! Most absurd would 
it indeed be to attempt to account 
for so immense a relative diminution 
by any minute calculation about the 
improvement of human life—and 
well, therefore, is Mr Sadler, after 
such a statement, entitled to say, 
* Can another word be necessary to 
expose to ridicule the equally confi- 
dent and ignorant assumptions of our 
Reviewer, founded upon such data 
as these ?” 

But Mr Sadler does not quit the 
Reviewer on this exposure of his ig- 
norance—but, following up his blow, 
prostrates him on the bosom of his old 
mother earth. According to the fore- 
going number of annual burials, the 
mortality in the metropolis is only one 
in between forty-nine and fifty of the 
entire population. In the bills of mor- 
tality the ages of the deaths are clas- 
sified ; and it appears that more than 
a third of the number of the born die 
under the age of five years, Suppose 
then, for a moment, that the docu- 
ments on which the Reviewer builds 
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his refutation of Mr Sadler’s theory 
were true—what follows? Why, that 
even were the population stationary, 
all Londoners who survive the age 
of five, live, on the average, above 
threescore and ten years! Whata 
shew of grey-headed Cockneys! 

But Mr Sadler cannot help giving 
a slight kick to the Reviewer, now 
that he is down—not to hurt hin— 
but simply to shew his contempt. 
It is stated in the abstract of the 
registers of 1811, and also in that of 
1821, that in the last siz months of 
1794, it was ascertained by the col- 
lector on the then tax on burials, 
that 3148 persons were interred with- 
out being registered, and that it is 
not likely that the whole number of 
interments, or even of burial grounds, 
were discoverable for the purpose of 
taxation. This rectification was 
imperfect, even in 1794—what then 
ought to be the additions at the pre- 
sent day? But let the Reviewer take 
the fact, as stated in the abstract of 
the registers in 1794—and apply it 
to his calculation of an increase of 
above 50,000, decennially, to the po- 
pulation of London, by internal pro- 
pagation only, and pray, what has 
become of his “ utmost strictness of 
reasoning,” and his “ facts of the 
most notorious description,” and his 
pledge to prove Mr Sadler a Mal- 
thusian ? 

But the Reviewer stirring on the 
ground, as if he were striving to get 
up, Mr Sadler, to keep him down as 
long as it may be his will and plea- 
sure, sets his foot upon his neck— 
thus. The accounts which prostrate 
Pomposo has assumed as relatively 
correct, regarding the prolificness 
of London, inform us, that there were 
284,897 registered births, and 120,605 
marriages, during the ten years from 
1810 to 1820. These numbers give 
2.36 as the prolificness of each mar- 
riage. Now, we learn from other 
documents, that about half the deaths 
in London consist of persons under 
twenty years of age. It follows, 
therefore, that if even all the survi- 
vors were to marry at twenty, still 
that a married couple can only yield 
on the average 1.18 child each, that 
will survive to marry. Therefore, 
in‘a single generation, according to 
those statements, as far “ as internal 
propagation is concerned,” 2 dimi- 
nish to 1,4, or 200 persons to 118; 


and yet the gentleman on the ground- 
flat maintains that there is nothin 
in Mr Sadler’s “ boasted principle 
to prevent the whole earth from be- 
coming “as thick with human beings 
as St Giles’s!” But assuming the 
correctness of the documents to 
which he appeals, and on which he 
builds his pretended refutation of Mr 
Sadler, then, asks that inexorable 
statist, what is there, on the principle 
of the person prostrate beneath his 
feet,to prevent ge Giles’s parish from 
becoming a Salisbury Plain ? 

“ It is thus,’ quoth Mr Sadler, 
“ that the Reviewer has redeemed 
his pledge, evinced ‘ the utmost strict- 
ness of reasoning,’ and shewn, ‘ from 
facts of the most notorious descrip- 
tion,’ that my principle is one of su- 
perfecundity. He has done this by 
assuming that there are fewer deaths 
in London now than there were a cen- 
tury ago, (now when there are more 
than double the number of people to 
die,) and consequently that half the 
population bid fair to be what are 
called, in Gulliver’s Travels, Struld- 
brugs, or immortal ; or, at all events, 
that those who survive the age of 
five years, live, at present, to be- 
tween three and fourscore each, not 
here and there one, but the whole of 
them onan average. An old Parr, 
therefore, according to him, would 
be no curiosity in London.” The ima- 
gination again beholds in astonish- 
ment street and square all crowded 
with Cockneys, 


** Who look so old and grey, 
In truth you find it hard to say 
They e’er could have been young.” 


The Reviewer — he says, 
shewn (shewn!!) that Mr Sadler’s 
Theory, if it be true, is as much a 
theory of superfecundity as that of 
Mr Malthus, then says, “ but it is 
not true—and from Mr Sadler’s own 
tables we will prove that that is not 
true.’ Mr Sadler answers, “ if he 
does not make use of my tables for 
the purpose, his chance of refutation 
is very slight.”—And indeed it is— 
for no table, poor fellow, does he 
keep of his own—he cannot afford it 
—and most ungratefully, but impo- 
tently, tries to upset the table spread 
for him in the wilderness of his own 
intellectual powers, by a man who 
is entitled, by the endowment of na- 
ture, to be liberal of gifts to paupers— 
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even though, as in this case, they too 
often prey on the charity they abuse. 
The Reviewer, accordingly, suppres- 
ses every thing that is necessary, 
either to comprehend or prove Mr 
Sadler’s Theory, and selects from two 
or three tables, out of a hundred, one 
fact or two, out of thousands, which, 
in his ignorant spite, he conceives to 
be irreconcilable with it. Such is 
his method of induction—and yet, 
would you believe it? he quotes 
Lord Bacon—and, no doubt, prides 
himself on being a strict disciple of 
the Verulam School! 

Now, had the Reviewer shewn 
not one or two facts merely, but 
dozens—aye scores—irreconcilable 
with Mr Sadler’s theory, he would 
not, by such shewing, have proved it 
false—but, as a philosopher, would 
have been called upon by the love 
of truth to find some explanation of 
these apparent inconsistencies—since 
many hundred facts had been not 
only brought forward all reconcila- 
ble with it, but accountable only by 
it, for one that might seem to contra- 
dict it. But it is somewhat surprising 
— if, indeed, any thing can be surpri- 
sing in the stupidity of the person of 
whom Mr Sadler has made such an 
exposure, and such a spectacle, that 
the fact or two which he has put his 
paws upon among the mighty multi- 
tude, turn out utterly “ feckless,” 
admit of the easiest explanation, or 
rather have no bearing whatever 
against the theory he in vain would, 
even in the most insignificant point, 
impugn. 

us, among a great number of 
others, Mr Sadler gives one table, 
which proves the principle for which 
he contends, from the counties of Eng- 
land classed, most scrupulously, ac- 
cording to the condensation of their 
inhabitants. And he has afterwards 
added one of the county of Lancas- 
ter, from which he deduces that the 
same principle seems to be in opera- 
tion even in the minuter divisions 
of the county when similarly class- 
ed. But on the strict accuracy of 
this table, having had to compute the 
areas of the several Hundreds him- 
self, he lays no stress; nor, of course, 
did he expect that in single instances 
the existence of the principle would 
have been clearly manifested, nor 
indeed does the nature of his proof 
require it. Knowing all this, the Re- 
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viewer, most unlike an honest en- 
= after truth, and most like a 

ishonest enquirer after falsehood, 
takes this very table, to fish out of 
it, if possible, “ some fack,” to prove 
that Mr Sadler’s theory cannot be 
true! 

But he is no angler—either with 
the fly or worm—ignorant alike of 
surface and ground-fishing—and ac- 
cordingly he ‘flogs the waters he has 
muddied in vain—not a fish will 
either rise or bite, to reward his 
pains and his patience;-he has not 
so much even as “one glorious 
nibble.” 

Here is his objection. “ In Al- 
mondness, where, Mr Sadler tells us, 
the population is 267 to the square 
mile, there are 415 births to 100 
marriages. The population of Al- 
mondness is twice as thick as the 

opulation of the nine counties re- 
erred to in the other table; yet the 
number of births to a marriage is 
greater in Almondness than in those 
counties. QOnce more, Mr Sadler 
tells us, that in three counties in 
which the population was from 300 
to 350 on the square mile, the births 
to 100 marriages were 353 ; and he 
afterwards rates them at 375. Again, 
we say, let him take his choice. But 
from his table of the population of 
Lancashire, it appears that in the 
Hundred of Leyland, where the 
population is 364 to the square 
mile, the number of births to 100 
marriages, is 391. Here, then, we 
have the marriages becoming more 
fruitful as the population becomes 
denser.” 

Here we think we hear the little 
Bantam—feathered down to the toes 
—and as proud of his red fiery comb 
and wattles, as if what 
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* seems his head, 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on”— 





clap his wings and crow—forgetting 
that even in the fable it is not such 
a cock that is said to frighten the 
lion. 

Mr Sadler asks him if he does not 
recollect a reason more than ade- 
quate to produce this difference, 
which he himself, the Reviewer, re- 
cognises, when talking of the New 
States of North America? That rea- 
son is—the removals which take 
place to any particular country or 
district, consisting mostly of indivi- 
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duals in the prime of life. Many of 
these, doubtless, are unmarried; but 
many are married; and thither they 
go to better their condition, or to 
find employment for their children. 
Now, does the Reviewer, asks Mr 
Sadler, write in English, and not 
know that there are vast numbers 
of such settlers, who annually pro- 
ceed to Lancashire ? Ignorant as he 
is, how should he have known that 
in respect of the two very divi- 
sions in question, their rate of in- 
crease during ten years, from 1811 
and 1821, proves the fact? For the 
Hundred of Almondness has in- 
creased 26 per cent during that term, 
and that of Leyland above 21 per 
cent; so that the increase on both 
is above 24 per cent in ten years, 
or about half as much again as that 
which was taking place in the king- 
dom at large during the same period! 
Yet Mr Sadler has ascertained that 
there is a much smaller proportion 
of marriages celebrated in these two 
hundreds, than there is, on the ave- 
rage, in the whole kingdom. Why? 
Because, obviously, a considerable 
portion of the increase is made up 
of the constant accessions of those 
who are already married. Is not, 
then, a difference of about four per 
cent in the prolificness of Leyland, 
for instance, compared with that of 
the four English counties the Re- 
viewer refers to, most satisfactorily 
accounted for? Nor dare he to 
deny it. For the Reviewer him- 
self has accounted for differences, 
in some cases amounting to about 
100 per cent, in the proportion of the 
children in America to the prolific 
females, to the same cause—emigra- 
tion. Will he swallow a camel, and 
boggle at a gnat *—the body of an 
elephant, and choke upon the tail ? 
Mr Sadler has given what the Re- 
viewer calls “a long table of all the 
towns of England.” It, he says, “is 
alone sufficient to upset the whole 
theory.” Hear him. “ We find that 
the fecundity in towns of fewer than 
3000 inhabitants is actually much 
greater than the average fecundity of 
the kingdom, and that the fecundity 
in towns of between 3000 and 4000, 
is at least as great as the average fe- 
cundity of the kingdom. The ave- 
rage fecundity of a marriage in towns 
of fewer than 3000 inhabitants is 
VOL, XXIX. NO. CLXXVII. 


about four; in towns of between 
3000 and 4000 inhabitants, it is 3.60. 
Now, the average fecundity of Eng- 
land, when it contained only 160 in- 
habitants to a square mile, and when, 
therefore, according to the new law 
of population, the fecundity must 
have been greater than it now is, 
was, according to Mr Sadler, 3.66 
to a marriage. To proceed: the 
fecundity of a marriage in the Eng- 
lish towns of between 3000 and 4000 
is stated at 3.56. But when we 
turn to Mr Sadler’s table of the coun- 
ties, we find the fecundity of a mar- 
riage in Warwickshire and Stafford- 
shire rated at only 3.48; and in Lan- 
cashire and Surrey at only 3.41. 
These facts disprove Mr Sadler’s 
principle ; and the fact on which he 
lays so much stress, that the fecun- 
dity is less in the great towns than 
in the small towns, does not tend in 
any degree to prove his principle.” 
Again we hear the Bantam crow- 
ing. He ceases his scraugh—and 
says that the fact of the fecundity of 
Manchester being less than the fe- 
cundity of Sandwich or Guildford, 
is a circumstance that has nothing to 
do with Mr Sadler’s theory ; but that 
the fecundity of Sandwich is greater 
than the average fecundity of Kent 
—that the fecundity of Guildford is 
greater than the average fecundity of 
Surrey—as from Mr Sadler’s own 
tables appears to be the case—these 
are facts, he says, utterly inconsistent 
with his theory. We say they are not. 
The statistical account of all the 
places mentioned by the Reviewer in 
this triumphant passage is thorough- 
ly known to Mr Sadler. The Review- 
er knows no more of it than if they 
were in the moon. All he knows is 
what Mr Sadler has told him in his 
tables, about the mere numbers of 
their population. And did the infa- 
tuated quibbler never for a moment 
stop to consider, whether it was like- 
ly or not that the man who construct- 
ed the tables should know how they 
bore upon his own theory? Did no 
suspicion ever enter his mind that, 
in all this botheration of his about 
tables, he might flounder into a trap- 
door in the floor, and break his neck ? 
In the first place, then, concerning 
the very first town he mentions, 
Sandwich, the census remarks, that 
part of its ie lie in the adjacent 
D 
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hundreds, and are entered among 
them, a fact which of itself divests 
the computation of all certainty. 

Secondly, as to Guildford, the other 
instance, the same census states, that 
its registers include those of three Dis- 
senting congregations, the only ones 
inserted in the returns of the whole 
county, with the exception of that of 
a small body of Quakers, which, as 
including the marriages also of that 
denomination, does not at all affect 
the proportion. So ignorant is the 
Reviewer of the very census he se- 
lects for his purpose! Indeed, he 
will not learn, let Mr Sadler din it 
into his ears ever so often, that there 
are frequently such variations in the 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions, that in 
some cases they leave a town with- 
out a single marriage—as in the case 
of Macclesfield. 

But, thirdly, Mr Sadler flings these 
answers from him, in the careless- 
ness of a man provided with other 
irresistible proofs of the ignorance 
of his antagonist, and proceeds by a 
more simple and decisive method 
to dispose of the entire objection. 
He leaves the Reviewer in the con- 
dition of a braggadocio, who, ha- 
ving called upon a crowd to behold 
in what grand style he would run you 
through the body, finds his own wea- 
pon twitched out of his handand over 
his head, and yours beating a tat- 
too on his skull, which rings like an 
alarm-bell all round the neighbour- 
hood. “ That the fecundity of Guild- 
ford is greater than the average 
fecundity of Surrey—as from his own 
tables appears to be the case—these 
are facts utterly inconsistent with 
his theory.” Sohassaid the Reviewer 
oe the population of Surrey 
to be rural in the extreme, and to be 
sprinkled over bill and plain in pretty 
little single cottages, fitter themes for 
Poetry than Political Economy. This 
assertion, Mr Sadler rightly repre- 
sents as the climax of absurdity. In 
the last census, Surrey numbered 
398,658 inhabitants, and to say not a 
word of the other towns in the 
county, above two hundred thousand 
of these are within the bills of mor- 
tality. Pray beso good as to inform 
us and yourself, good Master Lieu- 
tenant, how it is utterly inconsistent 
with Mr Sadler’s principle, that the 
fecundity of Guildford, which num- 
bers about 3000 inhabitants, should 
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be greater than the average fecundity 
of Surrey, made up, as the bulk of 
the population is, of the inhabitants 
of some of the worst parts of the me- 
tropolis ? And, pray be so good as 
to inform us and yourself, good 
Master Lieutenant, after you have 
drawn in your breath on having 
answered the above query, why the 
fecundity of a given number of 
marriages in the clean little rural 
towns you allude to, while in the 
act, as you suppose, of demolishing 
Mr Sadler’s principle, should not, 
according to that principle, be some- 
what higher than that of an equal 
number, half-taken from the heart of 
Birmingham or Manchester, and half 
from the populous districts by which 
they are surrounded ? Why should 
you stare like a stuck pig, or make 
mouths like a monkey at Mr Sadler, 
on being told by that gentleman that 
the average fecundity in towns of 
fewer than 3000 inhabitants is about 
four, or towns of between 4000 and 
5000, 3.66 to a marriage, while 
that of a marriage in Warwickshire 
and Staffordshire—where you think 
according to his principles it should 
be greater—is somewhat less—being 
3.48—in Lancashire and Surrey but 
3.41? Surrey is settled. Well, then, 
with respect to Warwickshire. Do 
you not know that in Warwickshire, 
tar above half the population is com- 
prised in large towns? On the top 
of the “ cheap and nasty,” did you 
never pass through Birmingham ? 
Soho! Soho!—<As to Staffordshire, 
besides the large and populous towns 
in its iron districts, situated so close 
together as almost to form, for con- 
siderable distances, a continuous 
street—heard you never of the pot- 
teries, a great population recently 
accumulated, not included, indeed, 
in thetowns distinctly recorded in the 
censuses, but vastly exceeding in its 
condensation that found in the 
places to which you allude ? What 
puzzles you with Lancashire ? Don’t 
you know that one fourth of the 
entire population is made up of the 
inhabitants of two only of the towns 
of that county ? And that far above 
half of it is contained in towns, com- 
pared with which, those you refer to 
are villages? Nay, even the very 
hamlets of the manufacturing parts of 
Lancashire are often more populous. 
So you perceive, silly sir, that when 
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you asserted, and pledged yourself to 
prove, that “ Mr Sadler’s own tables,” 
the “long table of all the towns of 
England,” “ are alone sufficient to 
upset his whole theory;” you had 
“not the faintest notion” of the 
consequences of your rashness— 
namely, an exhibition or rather ex- 


posure of your own ignorance—an 
ignorance almost too perfect to be 
credible in a world like this—too 
perfect, assuredly, long to live pure 
here below—and destined, after pass- 
ing before our eyes in brief Review, 
to be for ever relegated to Limbo. 


Cuapter III. 


Peruaprs the Reviewer, whose total 
ignorance of his own country has 
been exposed in the preceding Chap- 
ter, is more at home in Prussia, or 
the Netherlands, or America—coun- 
tries into which he follows Mr Sadler, 
to smash his principle there too— 
that is, to fling plate after plate of 
cracked crockery against the walls of 
achurch, with the savage purpose of 
reducing the whole fabric to ruins. 

He fixes upon a table regarding 
Prussia, which, of course, as usual, 
“completely disproves Mr Sadler’s 
whole principle.” Such is the grim 
look of this table, that he is at first 
loath to approach it. “ We are sorry,” 
quoth he, “to disturb Mr Sadler’s 
complacency.” But this amiable 
weakness—this Christian repugnance 
to the infliction of mental pain—by 
an effort of stoical magnanimity he 
conquers—and forthwith, to the dis- 
turbance of Mr Sadler’s compla- 
cency, like a giant refreshed with 
wine, doth he, as we said before, 


*¢ Insupportably his foot advance.” 


But something catches his toe—he 
stumbles and trips—and Mr Sadler, 
sorry to have even thus far had “ his 
complacency disturbed,’ comes 
across the nape of his neck with his 
critical cane—almost like the very 
Crutch—and lo! the Reviewer on the 
ground, for the fortieth time at least 
—for no one of the most unfortunate 
among the unfortunate youths of 
whom we read in the annual regis- 
ters of many lands, ever in so short 
atime experienced as many ups-and- 
downs—to say nothing of the rubs— 
of life. 

From the table in question, re- 
garding Prussia, it appears, that at 
more than one period (1754-1784) 
when collections of the facts requi- 
red were made, those facts are found 
to corroborate Mr Sadler’s principle. 
But Mr Sadler plainly intimated that 


the later document was the more 
complete and correct. Indeed the 
table of the date 1754, is very imper- 
fect. But Mr Sadler gives two others 
—of the same date, 1784—one drawn 
up by Baumaunn, the other by Bas- 
ching—which also vary consider- 
ably; and because they did so, Mr 
Sadler inserted them all in his work 
—for though never dreaming, he tells 
us, of their critical accuracy, more 
especially of the correctness of the 
first one, still he found they were 
equally confirmatory of his principle, 
though taken at two different periods, 
and by three different individuals. 
But the Reviewer appeals exclusive- 
ly to the document notoriously and 
grossly defective, and then exclaims 
that it is perfectly clear, that Mr 
Sadler’s principle is erroneous. He 
then prates about the Seven Years’ 
War—the 1754, and the 1784—of 
which Mr Sadler shews that he 
knows nothing, except a small por- 
tion of misunderstanding, picked out 
of a table given as defective, but 
which, though told to the contrary, 
little Obstinacy would persist in quo- 
ting as complete. 

But Mr Sadler, no way “ sorry to 
disturb his complacency,” does not 
suffer the Reviewer to continue 
chuckling over the said table—with 
his legs under the mahogany—and as 
he waxeth pot-valiant, prating of the 
Seven Years’ War. The documents 
now referred to, when properly ar- 
ranged, and they were properly ar- 
ranged, though our wiseacre could 
not see how, indicated the truth of Mr 
Sadler’s theory—and he never said 
they did more—they tended to shew 
that the prolificness of human beings, 
however estimated, varied in Prussia, 
atthese different periods,inversely to 
the condensation of the population. 
But since the publication of Mr Sad- 
ler’s work, he has seen another cen- 
sus of Prussia, namely, that of the 
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year 1827, in the Bulletin Universel. 
See how it corroborates the principle. 
In those provinces of Prussia where 
there are less than 2000 inhabitants 
to the “ mille carré,” the births to 
100 marriages were 49 1—where there 
are from 2000 to 4000 on the same 
space, the proportion lessened to 
452; where there are from 4000 to 
6000 inhabitants on the same space, 
it sunk to 443; while in the capital 
the preportion was 371 only. 

But farther. Between the years 
1784 and 1827, the population of Prus- 
sia has considerably increased. In 
1784, there were in Prussia 44,679 
marriages, and 209,819 births; or a 
proportion of very near 470 births to 
every 100 marriages. In 1827, how- 
ever, the marriages were 106,270, and 
the births 490,660; or 461 births to 
100 marriages, shewing that in Prus- 
sia, as elsewhere, the prolificness of 
marriages diminishes as the popula- 
tion condensates. 

But finally, the population of Prus- 
sia, within the ten years ending with 
1828, had increased about two mil- 
lions. Yes, good Master Lieutenant, 
it had; and as we believe there were 
some wars, not long before that pe- 
riod, in which Prussia was not al- 
lowed to stand altogether aloof, you 
may perhaps ask Mr Sadler how 
this increase is reconcilable with 
his theory, just as you asked him, 
a little while ago, very foolishly we 
fear, to look at the increase of the 
Prussian population during the long 

eace which followed the Seven 

ears’ War, than which you say no 
fact is better ascertained in history, 
and which, we are sure, Mr Sad- 
ler never felt the slightest inten- 
tion to doubt or deny—the good old 
worthy and well-ascertained fact 
being of the most harmless descrip- 
tion. The population of Prussia, 
then, within the ten years aforesaid, 
has increased, Mr Sadler tells us, 
about two millions. But in what 
proportions? Taking periods of three 
years each, and commencing with 
1819—from that year to 1822, the 
increase was 6,4; per cent ; from 1822 
to 1825, it was five per cent; from 
1825 to 1828 it was 3;%, per cent: 
therefore the annual increase has 
been regularly diminishing, though 
the country has been all the while 
rapidly advancing in prosperity, and 
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receiving annually, according to 
Malte-Brun, a vast accession of in- 
habitants by emigration. 

The Reviewer has not made much 
of his motion to Prussia. But he is 
off to the Netherlands—and so is 
Mr Sadler—and so is Christopher 
North. 

“It is scarcely necessary,” says the 
Reviewer, “to say any thing about the 
censuses of the Netherlands, as Mr 
Sadler himself confesses that there is 
some difficulty in reconciling them 
with his theory, and helps out his 
awkward explanation by supposing, 
quite gratuitously, as it seems to us, 
that the official documents are inac- 
curate.” To this piece of imperti- 
nence, Mr Sadler thus gives the 
squabash. “ As it was scarcely ne- 
cessary to say any thing alout the 
censuses of the Netherlands, it is a 
pity that what has been said is again 
mere misrepresentation. What he 
says about my supposition being 
gratuitous, is gratuitously ‘ false.’ 

‘he fact is as well known as that 
there are censuses of the Nether- 
lands in existence; and moreover, I 
refer the Reviewer, for my ‘ quite 
gratuitous’ supposition, to M. Que- 
telet, whom, had he understood the 
subject on which he has ventured to 
write, he would have known to be 
the great authority on this branch of 
the statistics of the Pays-Bas.” 

And what truth may there be in 
the Reviewer’s other assertion, “ that 
Mr Sadler himself confesses that 
there is some difficulty in reconciling 
the censuses of the Netherlands with 
his theory?” Why it is as “ gratui- 
tously false” as Mr Sadler has de- 
clared the other to be; for Mr Sad- 
ler, having ‘examined and faithfully 
presented us with the striking proofs 
which they give of the truth of his 
theory, so far from “ confessing that 
he had some difficulty in reconciling 
them with it,” says, “ these, then, are 
the results deduced from examination 
of the censuses of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, which superficial ob- 
servers have observed negative the 
principle I have examined; on the 
contrary, they establish a species of 
proof in its favour, founded even on 
the very objections which have been 
urged against it, exhibiting the law 
of population accomplishing, with 
equal certainty, its ultimate designs, 
when the circumstances under which 
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it operates are the most varied, and 
so adjusting them into a series of 
minute and constant adaptations, as 
still to regulate the increase of hu- 
man beings by the space they have 
to possess, and the means provided 
for their sustentation.” 

Mr Sadler, then, has said and 
shewn, that the Reviewer went to the 
Netherlands for no other purpose, 
at least he has not attempted to 
effect any other, than to tell two gra- 
tuitous falsehoods. 

Let us now accompany him to 
America—to the United States. 

“ The argument which Mr Sadler 
has drawnfrom the United States, will 
detain us but for a very short time. 
He has not told us—perhaps he had 
not the means of telling us—what 
proportion the number of births, in 
different parts of that country, bears 
to the number of marriages. He 
shews, that in the thinly peopled 
States, the number of children bears 
a greater proportion to the number 
of grown-up people, than in the old 
States; and this, he conceives, is a 
sufficient proof that the condensa- 
tion of the population is unfavour- 
able to fecundity. We deny the 
inference altogether. Nothing can 
be more obvious than the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. The back 
settlements are, for the most part, 
peopled by emigration from the old 
States, and emigrants are almost 
always breeders.” 

Let us see how Mr Sadler smashes 
this basket of brittle ware. 

First, why should the argument 
drawn from the United States, de- 
tain the Reviewer buta short time ? 
Mr Sadler has devoted several hun- 
dred pages of his work to America, 
and given numerous tables. Is that 
large part of his work good or bad— 
strong or weak—true or false? A 

lorious opportunity does it afford— 
if bad, weak, and false—for the Re- 
viewer to settle Mr Sadler; but 
he saw that it is good—strong— 
and true—and therefore, he could 
waste page after page of puerile, 
yea “ maist bairnly” botheration 
about mere words, shying things— 
and is in a hurry to be off—* the 
United States will detain us but a 
very short time”—and during that 
very short time, why he keeps shut 
eyes and ears, and on his return 
home, begins verifying his experi- 
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ence, by reference to some para- 
graphs in pamphlets, about the back 
settlements. 

Secondly, Mr Sadler is in no such 
hurry to quit the United States—nor 
are we—nor—gentle reader—we 
hope are you; for Mr Sadler, ha- 
ving proved, by the direct evidence 
of the registers of the births and 
marriages of every country in Europe 
which has furnished these facts, that 
the prolificness of human beings, 
under similar circumstances, varies 
inversely as their condensation, pro- 
ceeds, in his Great Work, to deduce 
the same important principle from 
the statistics of America. “ But why 
not from the registers of the births 
and marriages here too’” The Re- 
viewer, with his usual candour, slyly 
says, “ Mr Sadler has not told usx— 
perhaps he had not the means of 
telling us.’ “I had not the means 
of telling you,” replies Mr Sadler— 
“but for a reason of which, from 
your ignorance of the subject, which 
may be some apology for your mode 
of speech, you do not seem to be 
aware—namely, because no such lists 
exist.” 

Thirdly, the Reviewer, in the pass- 
age quoted from him, and now un- 
derguing the process, not of gradual 
decay, but sudden demolition, says 
“ that Mr Sadler merely shews, that in 
the thinly peopled States, the num- 
ber of children bears a greater pro- 
portion to the number of grown-up 
people than in the old States; and 
this, Mr Sadler conceives, is a suf- 
ficient proof that the ‘ condensation 
of the population is unfavourable to 
fecundity.’” “ This,” replies Mr Sad- 
ler, “ is also, I regret to say, a wil- 
ful misrepresentation. I say nothin 
of ‘ grown-up people’ as onahenteil 
the Reviewer again misstates my ar- 
gument, for the express purpose of 
concealing it from those of his readers 
whom he hopes, by a tissue of such 
falsifications as these, to prevent 
from reading it for themselves.” But 
read it will be—in good time—by 
many thousands—in the original 
Work—meanwhile, what it is, shall 
shortly be stated in Maga. 

Fourthly, then, Mr Sadler states 
his own proposition—which the Re- 
viewer has basely misstated—thus. 
The proportion of children under 
ten, to the females between sixteen 
and forty-five—or in other words— 
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the child-bearing women—varies in- 
versely to the condensation of the 
population. Will the Reviewer dare 
to deny that Mr Sadler has proved 
this ? If he do, he must at the same 
time deny that the children under ten 
in America have been born of fe- 
males between sixteen and forty-five. 
Mr Sadler’s demonstration is found- 
ed on great and uniform variations, 
obeying the degree of condensation 
of the population, and the Reviewer, 
preposterously as he opines on all 
the topics on which he _ blindly 
touches, would hardly on this occa- 
sion shuffle in the preventive check. 
But to be sure, there is no saying 
what opinions the witty father or 
husband—we wot not what to call 
him—of the lady with 1.762,500 
children, may hold about the period 
by nature allowed for child-bearing 
—and it is very possible, so odd are 
some of his other notions—odd 
enough to startle the most enthusias- 
tic of Malthusians—that infancy is 
not the bearer of mere dolls—nor old 
age the season of mere dotage—but 
that human beings, “ to speak with 
strict accuracy,” never precocious or 
premature—and never eflete—from 
bright-haired childhood to “ hoary 
eld,” may be, and are, actively occu- 
pied in peopling the earth. 

Fifthly, the Reviewer having, as 
we have seen, misstated Mr Sadler’s 
argument, let us now see how he re- 
futes it. We must here, too, requote 
a few of his words. “ Nothing can 
be more obvious than the explanation 
of this phenomenon. The back settle- 
ments are, for the most part, peopled 
by emigration from the old states— 
and emigrants are almost always 
breeders. They are almost always 
vigorous people in the prime of life.” 
Good—granted—and given tohim by 
Mr Sadler, from whom, notwithstand- 
ing, he stole it. But though good— 
granted—and given to him by Mr 
Sadler, from whom, notwithstand- 
ing, he stole it, the observation of the 
Reviewer about the vigour of emi- 
grants has nothing whatever to do 
with the question at issue. For the 


question at issue is not whether emi- 
grants in the prime of life multiply 
in proportion to their numbers infi- 
nitely faster than can an entire po- 
pulation, consisting of due propor- 
tions of infancy, childhood, old age, 
weakness, and decrepitude, in short, 
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made up of all ages and conditions 
of life—a fact which none but he, and 
the school of which he is a most ig- 
norant disciple, ever doubted—but 
the question at issue is, whether an 
equal number of married women, 
from sixteen to forty-five years of 
age, would not, on his principle, have 
an equal chance of prolificness, whe- 
ther they were, for example, resi- 
ding in the state of Massachusetts 
or Missouri? In this total eclipse 
and irrecoverable dark—the Review- 
er accounts for the great difference 
and variations in the prolificness of 
these populations, by what Mr Sad- 
ler justly calls one of the strangest 
reasons ever urged, and which it is 
indeed “ difficult to keep one’s coun- 
tenance” (a favourite expression of 
countenance with the Reviewer) 
while reading, to wit, “that emigrants 
to the back settlements are almost all 
vigorous people in the prime of life.” 
They are; but pray—thou “ wale 
o’ wiseacres”—is a given number of 
females between sixteen and forty- 
five, in the back settlements, more 
“ vigorous,” more in the “ prime of 
life,’ than an equal number of pre- 
cisely the same age in the other 
states—in the front settlements? If 
they are, what made them so? From 
what race of parents were they born? 
of what wondrous land are they the 
Antochthenes? “ Had I,” says Mr 
Sadler, “ in proof of my theory, as- 
serted that the females migrating 
with their fathers or husbands, to 
London or Manchester, were, just as 
the argument demanded, more or 
less vigorous than those they left 
behind, it would have sounded some- 
what paradoxical; but that they 
should be a younger class, though at 
exactly the same ages, would indeed 
involve a ‘ phenomenon; and yet 
this is the very reason which the Re- 
viewer has assigned, why there are, 
in proportion to the females of the 
ages specified, more children under 
ten in the new than inthe old states 
of America; and why the difference 
is constantly and precisely conform- 
able to the variations in the density 
of the population! ‘ Nothing can 
be more obvious,’ says he, ‘ than this 
explanation of the phenomenon.’ 
One thing, however, is full as much 
so, namely, his reason for misstating 
my position, and for his writing 
‘ grown-up people’ instead of fe- 
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males between sixteen and forty-five ; 
the truth simply stated. would have 
exposed his ‘ obvious reason’ to the 
derision which it deserves. But if 
the Reviewer will truly meet my po- 
sition, and offer me a reason ‘ ob- 
vious’ or occult, distinct from my 
principle, why, in an universally mar- 
rying country, the proportion of chil- 
dren compared with that of the pro- 
lifie females, is greatest where the 
population is least, and least where 
the population is greatest, and why 
the variations in this prolificness 
should conform constantly, uniform- 
ly, and universally to the principle 
now fully explained—he will then do 
more than he has yet attempted. At 
present, the most charitable conclu- 
sion I can form regarding my anta- 
gonist, is, that he is perfectly ignorant 
of the subject, an opinion fully con- 
firmed by the reckless confidence, 
and the amazing complacency, with 
which he pronounces concerning it.” 

Sixthly—* It is perfectly clear,” 
says the Reviewer, “that children are 
more numerous in the back settle- 
ments than in the maritime states.” 
Why so? Why should the children 
in the maritime states be less nume- 
rous than in the back settlements ? 
You will not avail yourself of Mr 
Sadler’s “ reason why’—so we ask 
your own? Doesthe preventive check 
operate so much more powerfully in 
the maritime states as to account for 
the “phenomenon ?” No. It cannot 
—for your school holds that the pre- 
ventive check is almost unknown any 
where in America, and therefore sure- 
ly not experienced in the most pros- 
perous part of it. Do the children un- 
der ten years of age emigrate—in 
large bands adorned with flowers, and 
led in hymning procession by their 
guardian angel—unaccompanied by 
their parents, who from their lily or 
dandelion hands fling adieu-kisses to 
their disappearing progeny with their 
pretty faces turned towards the back 
settlements—where their vigour will 
be found far to surpass that of the 
native children of the same age, nay 
their very age itself to be younger 
than the same age of the white pec- 
caninnies born under Jaws that af- 
ford an astounding specimen of the 
Irreducible Case? No. None of 
these reasonable-looking solutions is 
the right one. They are all plau- 
sible—but here is the true solution 
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—and it is indeed, as Mr Sadler 
says, an unique. “ It is perfectly 
clear,” quoth the Reviewer, “that the 
most prolific people go to the unoc- 
cupied land!” “ He indeed betakes 
himself to miracles infinitely more 
monstrous than any my theory in- 
volves, even as expounded by him- 
self. He thus finally attempts to ac- 
count for the superior prolificness 
of the thinly-peopled states of Ame- 
rica, by asort of migratory principle 
or instinct operative on human be- 
ings, infinitely more incomprehen- 
sible than any thing that has hither- 
to been said to occur in the animal 
kingdom. It seems that in this won- 
derfully marrying and prolific coun- 
try, those who are destined to be 
the most prolific, are made aware of 
it by a sort of second-sight, and ac- 
cordingly move off to the unoccu- 
vied parts! The argument regard- 
ing the United States, he said, should 
detain him but for a short time. I 
think it would have been wiser in 
him not to have been detained by it 
at all.” 

Seventhly, Mr Sadler has not yet 
done with the Reviewer on his 
Trans-atlantic trip—who seems not 
only to have gone and come in a 
steamer, but to have lived when in 
the new world in vapour, and since 
his return to the old, to have ended 
in smoke. “ He is a poor philoso- 
pher,” says Mr Sadler, “ who can 
gravely expound a phenomenon” of 
a general character, by a reason 
which can only apply to a single 
instance, but which in this single in- 
stance does not apply. Other docu- 
ments there are, to which the “ per- 
fectly clear reason” of the Reviewer 
ought to be equally applicable—but 
which they leave entirely in the 
dark. These documents Mr Sadler 
furnished him with in his Work— 
but the Reviewer saw and shyed 
them—for they struck him blind and 
dumb. There are almost as many 
inhabitants in Ireland as there are 
free white persons in America. 
Now, many as are the circumstan- 
ces to disturb those ratios of in- 
crease, in Ireland, on which Mr Sad- 
ler’s argument is founded, still they 
are sufficiently manifest to corrobo- 
rate the general conclusion, and to 
silence the Reviewer’s objection, al- 
ready however, say we, silenced as 
deafly as any mud-fort with a single 
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gun and a single engineer as blind as 
the sand-bag behind which he in vain 
sought to shelter himself, was ever 
silenced by one discharge from a 
park of heavy artillery. Mr Sadler 

ives a table which proves this ; and 
if he declines entering into parti- 
culars respecting towns of various 
population, and does not compare, 
for example, the small town and 
territory of Carrick-Fergus with the 
metropolitan county of ireland, it is 
for the same reason that induced 
him not to acquiesce in the solution 
which, we have seen, the Reviewer 
insisted on in an earlier part of his 
discourse, namely, that ou Mr Sad- 
ler’s principle, the town of Guild- 
ford ought to be less prolific than 
the boroughof Southwark! Mr Sadler 
did not choose again to crush in that 
empty noddle such another crotchet, 
as that the inhabitants of Surrey 
were the most rural in the modern 
Arcadia, though some hundred thou- 
sands of them were comprehended 
—as a species of nondescripts—a 
queer kind of half-breed between 
cultivators and Cockneys—living pa- 
radoxically within the Bills of Mor- 
tality—and freakishly interred in 
burial-grounds—once severely tax- 
ed—in that enormous city, by Cob 
bett ycleped “ The Wen.” But sup- 
posing that the Reviewer were to 
summon up resolution to look at 
these tables, and that his eyes told 
him that the facts therein contained 
were true, would he then begin to 
draw comparisons between the “ ma- 
ritime and back settlements” of Ire- 
land? Would he talk of the people 
of Ulster “ moving off to the unoc- 
cupied land” of Munster, and so 
forth? Would he picture bands of 
emigrants more “ in the prime of 
life,” and more “ vigorous” than the 
natives of the spots to which they 
progressed, whose prime of life, and 
whose vigour, were necessarily the 
same as theirown? Would he paint 
in their faces and figures, in the dash- 
ing style of a Salvator Rosa, the con- 
sciousness, or rather the prophetic in- 
timation, mysteriously inspired, of 
their superior prolificness to that of 
their brethren, blessed indeed with 
equal brogue, but not with an equal 
power of begetting a progeny tospeak 
and preserve it in its racy richness ? 

What the better is the Reviewer of 
having paid a visit to Prussia, the 
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Netherlands, and America? The air 
of England and Ireland did not seem 
to suit his constitution. The poor 
fellow was somewhat sickly—but he 
is now in the last stage of a gallop- 
ing consumption—not a dainty on 
any one of the many tables Mr Sad- 
ler has covered for him can he even 
taste with the tip of his tongue—and 
nothing is left for him but to Jay him 
down and die—to give up the Edin- 
burgh Review, Sadler, and the Ghost. 

But we are sorry to see that he is 
determined to die hard—an impeni- 
tent sinner. He indulges in misre- 
presentation in what his affrighted 
friends fear may be the last gasp. 
All unlike as the “ puny whipster” 
is to the strong man described dying 
in that powerful and original poem, 
the Grave, by Blair, yet of him it 
may be said, in the last convulsions, 

* See how he lays about him !” 


Mr Sadler, before proceeding to 
prove that his theory of population, 
which he has hitherto established by 
statistical evidence, is in unison with, 
or rather required by, the principles 
of physiology, reminds his readers 
of the difference between those who 
hold the fecundity of mankind and 
himself, in regard to those princi- 
ples which are to form the basis of 
his argument. They contend—Mal- 
thus, though not Senior—that pro- 
duction precedes population; he, 
on the contrary, maintains, that po- 
pulation precedes production, and is 
the cause of it. They teach, that 
man breeds up to the capital, or in 
proportion to the abundance of food, 
he possesses ; he asserts, that man is 
comparatively sterile when he is 
wealthy, and that he breeds in pro- 
portion to his poverty. But he tells 
us, that he does not mean by poverty 
a state of privation approaching to 
actual starvation, any more than the 
persons he opposes would contend 
that extreme and culpable excess is 
the grand patron of population. Ina 
word, they hold, that a state of ease 
and affiuence is the great promoter 
of prolificness—he maintains, that a 
considerable degree of labour, and 
even privation, is a more efficient 
cause of an increased degree of hu- 
man fecundity. 

Mr Sadler’s Assailant then returns 
to the charge—and after saying in his 
usual small sneering way—a way, by 
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the by, very common, and exceeding- 
ly disgusting in social life—* that 
to prove this point {what point ? 
which one of several points ?] Mr 
Sadler quotes Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Dr Short, Dr Gregory, Dr Perceval, 
M. Villermi, Lord Bacon, and Rous- 
seau.” Hedoes. But now Mr Sadler 
has a greater authority for “ this 
point” than any of these—that of thie 
equally witty and wise person, whose 
article now in hand shews what a 
world this would have been, had it 
been produced by a fortuitous con- 
currence of atoms. “ We will not 
dispute it,” quoth the Oracle. But 
though he will not dispute—he will 
mangle and misrepresent it—and 
finding it easier and safer to buffet a 
dead body than a living soul, the 
caput mortuum of his own imagina- 
tion, than the bold brow of Mr Sad- 
ler’s reason, he commences his ope- 
rations—thus. “ The poverty of 
man—must (according to Mr Sadler) 
be in inverse proportion to their num- 
bers.” ‘ These are his own words” 
-——says Mr Sadler, “ not mine.” But 
let him use what words he will— 
can he look at Ireland, where the 
condition of society is perhaps pre- 
sented in more appalling extremes 
than in any other civilized commu- 
nity on earth, and deny that the fact 
he attempts to controvert exists ? 
“ Mr Sadler tells us’”—quoth he— 
“in one of those tables which we 
have already quoted, that, in the 
United States, the population is four 
to a square mile, and the fecundity 
5.22 to a marriage ; and that, in Rus- 
sia, the population is twenty-three 
to a square mile, and the fecundity 
4.94 to a marriage. Is the North 
American labourer poorer than the 
Russian boor ? If not, what becomes 
of Mr Sadler’s argument?’ Oh! 
dolt! dolt! dolt! What infatuation 
has sent him to Russia? He asks 
what has become of Mr Sadler’s 
argument? Let him go to the four- 
teenth chapter of the first book of 
Mr Sadler’s Treatise, and there he 
will find it in all its vigour, intrench- 
ed against all attacks even of stoutest 
foes—let him assail it there, and like a 
rat he will be drowned in the ditch. 
“ Does he notsee,” eloquently asks Mr 
Sadler, “a difference between the 
American freeman and the Russian 
slave, in every thing that gives supe- 
riorityto human beings—in bis origin, 
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his information, his capital, his coun- 
try—in a word, in his entire condi- 
tion, physical, moral, political ? And 
whence did he derive those advan- 
tages, but from the circumstance of 
his having been schooled in, and re- 
cently sprung from, the most densely 
peopled districts of Europe ? And to 
his close intercourse with these, he 
still mainly owes his retention of 
them. If the Reviewer means to meet 
the question fairly, let him compare 
countries otherwise similarly ctrcum- 
stanced, and then see whether my 
position, even as he has ‘ announced’ 
it, will not hold good. Let him say, 
for instance, whether the Russian 
boors would not be richer and hap- 
pier, if they were liberated in their 
condition, and multiplied in their 
numbers. Or, as he seems to argue 
that the poverty of men must be, not 
in inverse, but direct proportion to 
their numbers, will he say, to com- 
— nearer neighbours, whether the 
ussian boor is richer than the 
Dutch boor, who belongs to one of 
the most densely populated districts 
in the world; where, in the very 
same number of the Review, we are 
told of ‘ opulence and a taste for the 
conveniences and enjoyments of life, 
diffused even among the lowest 
classes,’ and ‘ that at this moment 
the Dutch are, beyond all question, 
the richest and most industrious 
people on earth?’ Or, if he compare 
districts of the same country, will he 
contend that the richest population 
is that which is found in the least 
populous parts; or, that, as the po- 
pulation increases, the community 
becomes poorer ? He refers to Rus- 
sia and America—is such the case in 
either instance? As to the latter 
country, the periodical valuations 
which have taken place there have 
disproved such a supposition alto- 
gether. Hence one of their latest 
writers, who glories not a little in 
their growing numbers, nevertheless 
remarks, concerning the different 
states, that it has been calculated that 
‘ capital accumulates with more than 
twice the velocity of population.’” 
Miserable indeed—and wretched 
beyond any condition ever seen be- 
fore—except perhaps, that of some 
poor diseased creature among one 
of the forlorn tribes who extract 
maintenance from worms wriggling 
from the wet wood of wreck-drift 
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rarely blown on the shores of Terra 
del Fuego—is now the plight of our 
Reviewer. But though stripped to 
the skin—a worse fate befalls him— 
that skin itself is stripped off his body 
—yes, Mr Sadler flays him alive—and 
over the entire superficial “ esta- 
blishes a raw.” 

For having, as he thinks, demolished 
Mr Sadler’s system, nothing will sa- 
tisfy him but to establish his own— 
having pulled down—he must needs 
build up—but alas! the poor mason 
has neither materials nor tools, no- 
thing but heaps of rubbish and his two 
awkward and unhappy hands. Yet 
to work he sets, as if he were sole 
master-builder—at once architect, 
journeyman, and apprentice—and all 
the while that the shapeless rubbish 
is blinding his eyes with small parti- 
cles of dusty lime till they water like 
the rheumy optics of an old woman, 
does he remain in the delusion that 
he is building—a School! Aye,—a 
School of Political Economy ! 

Mr Sadler, after proving the geo- 
metrical duplication of a given po- 
pulation in twenty-five years, to be 
impossible—and by many calcula- 
tions, as he thinks, demonstrated 
it to be an arithmetical one—as- 
suming too, the very degree of pro- 
lificness attributed to the Americans 
by Mr Malthus, or even by Dr 
Franklin—has then shewn, not by a 
series of suppositions, but of tables, 
that the prolificness assigned by the 
former to American marriages, is 
quite insufficient to double the popu- 
lation every twenty-five years, which 
Mr Malthus asserts has been there 
the very slowest increase. Why kept 
the Reviewer aloof from all these cal- 
culations—calculations which, even 
on Dr Franklin’s hypothesis, that all 
should marry at twenty, and all the 
married should have eight children, 
of whom one-half should also live to 
marry at twenty, (suppositions which 
Dr Barton’s tables quoted by all the 
Economists shew to be false,) and 
that these again should be similarly 
fruitful—that no marriages whatso- 
ever should be barren, nor any in- 
terrupted by the death of either of 
the parties before they had yielded 
their full number of children—and 
lastly, that all who marry should live 
sixty-five years each, one with ano- 
ther—calculations too, through a se- 
ries of regular entries continued 
through the term of 208 years—and 
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proving, te what Mr Sadler boldly 
avers is no less than a mathematical 
demonstration, the slowest rate of 
duplication contended for by this 
Reviewer, doglike sneaking at the 
heels of these supposed masters in 
science—to be—impossible? Why, 
we repeat the question, did this illus- 
trious geometrician and arithmeti- 
cian keep far aloof from all these cal- 
culations ? Why did not the Wooden 
Spoon shew that he was worthy of 
standing high on the Tripos, or ra- 
ther that whatever men might idly 
suppose, he could count his fingers, 
without any very long and laborious 
process, and declare, as if by the in- 
tuition of genius, that they were—ten, 
including a brace of Tom Thumbs ? 

Instead of thus covering his digits 
with glory, what does he? Why— 
“ Keen,” says Mr Sadler, contemp- 
tuously, “ as he is in checking my 
arithmetic, he passes over this part 
of my work, comprising many chap- 
ters, without a single observation, 
and still has ‘ disposed of my prin- 
ciple; and having thus disposed of 
it, he goes about to contend for the 
Opposite notion, by assuming as a 
fact, that which, after having ex- 
amined my tables, he knows to be 
impossible, and proving it, by what 
all Europe, and I may add America, 
knows to be false.” 

What is that ? Why, that the white 
population of the United States does 
increase by32 per centevery ten years, 
Mr Sadler deties him to the proot— 
and is willing even that he shall pro- 
ceed in leading it on all the incredi- 
ble—the unnatural—the impossible 
suppositions of Dr Franklin. 

But it would puzzle Mr Babbage 
himself to make a calculating machine 
in the shape of a Wooden Spoon— 
and this one fresh from the hand of 
nature, declines the task. Yet it 
attempts to reason, and really in a 
style not a little remarkable for 
timber. “ Our reason,” quoth the 
Spoon, “ is this’—our reason for 
assuming an increase every ten years 
of 32 per cent. “ There is in the 
United States a class of persons 
whose numbers are not increased 
by emigration—the negro slaves. 
During the interval which elapsed 
between the census of 1810, and the 
census of 1820, the change in their 
numbers must have been produced by 

procreation, and by procreation alone. 
Their situation, though much hap- 
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pier than that of the wretched beings 
who cultivate the sugar plantations of 
Trinidad and Demerara, cannot be 
supposed to be more favourable to 
health and fecundity, than that of 
free labourers. In 1810, the slave- 
trade had been but recently abolish- 
ed, and there were, in consequence, 
many more male than female slaves— 
a circumstance, of course, very un- 
favourable to procreation. Slaves are 
perpetually passing into the class of 
free men; but no freeman ever de- 
scends into servitude—so that the 
census wili not exhibit the whole 
effect of the procreation which really 
takes place. We find, by the census 
of 1810, that the number of slaves in 
the Union was then 1,191,000—in 
1820, they had increased to 1,538,000 
—that is to say, in ten years they 
had increased 29 per cent—within 
3 per cent of that rate of increase, 
which would double the number in 
twenty-five years. We may, we 
think, fairly calculate, that if the 
female slaves had been as nume- 
rous as the males, and if no manu- 
missions had taken place, the census 
of the slave population would have 
exhibited an increase of ten per cent 
in ten years.” 

The folly and ignorance of this is 
indeed portentous. That increase 
which Mr Sadler has shewn to be 
impossible, under all the supposi- 
tions of Dr Franklin, who created a 
golden age, in which people had 
nothing else to do but propagate, 
and to propagate from earliest pu- 
berty on to green old age, in neither 
sex becoming impotent or effete— 
this ninny believes to have been 
realized by negro slaves, in an Ame- 
rican house of bondage, in spite of 
numbers of them perpetually passing 
into the class of freemen, and in spite 
of the comparative scarcity of fe- 
males in proportion to males, a cir- 
cumstance which he very profoundly 
remarks, is “ of course very unfa- 
vourable to procreation !” 

But every single statement or as- 
sertion, in this, “ our reason,” is 
false. Do not mind the lines in 
Italics. Mr Sadler tears to pieces 


the whole concern. 

In the first place, the female slaves 
were, at a nubile age, as numerous 
as the males, which we kindly men- 
tion, just that the Reviewer may see 
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that he can’t open his mouth, but out 
comes a mistake. 

For, even if the computation be 
made to commence at fourteen, in- 
stead of about sixteen, and to end at 
twenty-six, the whole difference be- 
tween the males and females at that 
age, in a population of above a mil- 
lion and a half, is only 652. Our arith- 
metician does not see this, but Mr 
Sadler does; and so, at his pointing 
out, does all the world, but the Wood- 
en Spoon. 

Secondly, The Reviewer says, 
“ And if no manumissions had taken 
place.” What have manumissions to 
do with the matter? Nothing. Do ma- 
numitted slaves not propagate? They 
do—and none the worse or less fre- 
quently, one would think, for manu- 
mission. Add, then, the free coloured 
population, and the slave population, 
in 1810, and in 1820, and the deuce 
is in it, if you do not get at all the 
manumissions. Now, the total 
number in 1810, is 1,377,810; and, 
in 1820, it is 1,771,658, actually gi- 
ving a less increase than that in the 
slaves only, instead of amounting, as 
it ought to do, on the principle of 
the Reviewer, to 32 per cent! “I 
ean retort the Reviewer’s compli- 
ment, with the utmost sincerity,” 
adds Mr Sadler; “ he is, indeed, a 
bad arithmetician.” 

Thirdly, “ Slaves,” says the Re- 
viewer, “are perpetually passing into 
manumission.” Be it so. “I hope 
and believe,” says Mr Sadler, “this to 
be the case in America and to a con- 
siderable degree. But the Reviewer 
does not mean to say, that, in gain- 
ing their freedom, they lose their 
country or their colour. There they 
are; and included among another 
class of persons in North America, 
the free-coloured population,—to 
which I have in vain directed the Re- 
viewer’s attention in the volumes 
under criticism. I will make an- 
other attempt. As the number of 
them is not more than a sixth or a 
seventh of that of the slaves, it is 
very obvious, that the constant pass- 
ing of numbers, however moderately 
estimated, from the large to the small 
community, must have had a great 
effect upon the increase of the latter. 
Now, the free coloured population 
have women enough among them to 
satisfy even the Reviewer’s ideas on 
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the subject. The number of these 
free coloured inhabitants, of both 
sexes and of all ages, in 1810, was 
186,446 ; in 1820, it amounted to 
233,530; having, therefore, increa- 
sed, during that period, something 
above 25 per cent. But to take the 
very lowest supposition regarding 
manumissions, at how much smaller 
an increase than that must he arrive, 
when we calculate that which has 
taken place from procreation only ! 
Thus, then, the population of Ame- 
rica contains within itself a dis- 
tinct class, exhibiting those results 
which completely overturn all the 
fables which have been uttered re- 
garding American increase ‘ by pro- 
creation, and by procreation alone.’” 

Fourthly, Now for the squabash. 
The Reviewer has most audaciously 
said, that, between 1810 and 1820, 
“the numbers of the slaves in the 
United States were not increased by 
emigration.” The assertion is false ; 
and if the Reviewer did not know it 
to be so, he is the most ignorant man 
now extant. Is there a man, asks 
Mr Sadler, who is not aware, that 
long after the act of Congress of the 
2d of March, 1807, and up to a very 
recent date, if not even to the pre- 
sent hour, the slave-trade has been 
carried on in America to a prodigious 
extent? Why, the proceedings of 
the legislature, and of the courts of 
justice there, give witness to the fact. 
In Congress, several acts have been 
passed between 1810 and 1820, of 
which the object was the suppression 
of the slave-trade. On the 15th of 
May, 1820, Congress passed an act 
constituting the offence piracy,and in 
spite of the aversion of the legisla- 
ture of that country to capital punish- 
ments, adjudging those found guilty 
to suffer death! Nor has even that 
law, with such a penalty annexed to 
its violation, been found effectual ; 
for, in 182], in a report of the House 
of Representatives, we find, that “ it 
is still a melancholy fact, that the 
disgraceful practice is now carried 
on toa surprising extent!” In April, 
1822, a committee of the Senate de- 
clare, “ The African slave-trade now 
prevails toa greatextent.”” MrSadler 
does not say that this nefarious trade, 
so extensively carried on by the 
Americans during the period in ques- 
tion, was directed to the supply of 
the home-market exclusively—he is 
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tion to say so; neither does heattempt 
to extricate the proportion of it that 
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was so engaged. But he refers the 
Edinburgh Reviewer tothe American 
Reviewer, who says, “in 1824, the 
laws were sti/l found to be imperfect, 
as they neither afforded a sufficient 
check to the trade of American citi- 
zens on the coast of Africa, nor pro- 
vided any means of redeeming and 
restoring to their country the unfor- 
tunate victims who might, in viola- 
tion of the laws, be introduced into 
the States.” Indeed, distinct informa- 
tion has been frequently given, and 
from undoubted authority, of the dif- 
ferent stations where, and the various 
channels through which, it has been 
conducted, and imports of slaves 
effected into the Southern States. 

That the actual number of slaves 
introduced between the years 1810 
and 1820—during which period the 
infatuated Reviewer says there were 
none at all—was vast, is most cer- 
tain. In the report of the American 
Society for colonizing Free People 
of Colour, for the year 1821, it is 
stated, that in the course of twenty- 
five years, during one half of which 
period the Reviewer asserts that the 
import had entirely ceased, 1,500,000 
slaves have been imported from Afri- 
ca! The report of a Committee of 
the House of Representatives states 
the “average annually withdrawn 
from Western Africa to be a mean 
somewhere between fifty and eighty 
thousand!” Now, what is the sole 
object of the American Colonization 
Society ? The re-emigration of the 
blacks. And why should Congress 
have assisted that Society, in that at- 
tempt, and also put forth a similar 
estimate in proof of its absolute ne- 
cessity, if America had not fully 
shared in these immense African im- 
portations ? 

Fifthly, Now for the squabash of 
squabashes. The Reviewer,to prove 
his position that the American slave 
population doubled itself in twenty- 
five years, or nearly so, by procrea- 
tion alone, asserted, as we have now 
seen, in the face of all evidence, that 
there was no importation of slaves 
between 1810 and 1820. But, grant 
for a moment that this monstrous 
falsehood is atruth, and let Mr Sad- 
ler be Jet loose upon him as he lies 
behind that position. Why, if the 
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importation of slaves between 1790 
and 1800 was unlimited, which no- 
body is denying, and between 1810 
and 1820 it had totally ceased; and 
if the laws of nature were not re- 
versed during these periods, merely 
to serve the Reviewer’s argument, 
and to render America in this respect 
“independent of commerce,” would 
not, Mr Sadler asks, the increase be- 
tween 1790 and 1800 have been vastly 
rreater than that between 1810 and 
1820? But, alas! and alack-a-day for 
the simpleton, it is absolutely less! 
The number of the slaves in 1790 was 
697,697 ; in 1800, 896,849, exhibiting 
an increase of 28 per cent. But in 
1810 they amounted to 1,191,364, and 
in 1820, 1,538,128, or an increase of 
29 per cent. And still the Reviewer 
argues, with figures like these before 
him, and against facts of the most 
striking and “notorious description,” 
that the increase in the latter period 
was “ from procreation only !” 
Finally, Now for the squabash of 
all squabashes, intensified beyond 
itself into something for which squa- 
bash is an inadequate appellation. 
In the slave-holding states, it ap- 
pears, that there are astonishing ir- 
regularities in their increase—and 
we might almost say, decrease. They 
cannot be said to be owing to varia- 
tions, surely, in procreation—more 
especially by the Reviewer, and the 
school in which he is booby of the low- 
est form—who all contend with so 
much pertinacity for an arbitrary and 
fixed ratio of human increase, under 
all circumstances, as a law of na- 
ture. Now, in the states in which 
it is well known that the law of abo- 
lition has been in a great measure 
operative, little increase, and in one 
of them a positive decrease, has ta- 
ken place; but in the new slave- 
holding states, where it is as noto- 
rious as the sun at noonday, that 
that trade has been activelypursued, 
there have these varying and vast 
augmentations occurred. Mr Sadler 
gives us a table from which it ap- 
pears, that in the district of Colom- 
bia,—in which we are assured the 
slaves are exceedingly well treated, 
marry universally, and in which 
slave-labour and service is constant- 
ly preferred,—and where on that as 
well as on many other accounts, we 
may rest assured that the slaves are 
increased by other means than pro- 
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creation only—a fact, indeed, to 
which Dr Torrey bears witness— 
still the increase there in shis fa- 
voured Colombia—is little more 
than half of what it ought to be on 
the Reviewer’s hypothesis—it being 
but 18 per cent instead of 32—while 
in Missouri again, it has been 239— 
and in Illinois 445. The table con- 
tains all the slave-holding states of 
the great American republic—with 
the rate of increase of the slave po- 
pulation in each, during the periods 
1790—1800, and 1810—1820. To 
these Mr Sadler adds—separately— 
Alabama—which in 1820 contained 
41,879 slaves, claimed by the Re- 
viewer as the product of “ American 
procreation alone,” though in 1816, 
the total number was only 10,494, 
giving an increase, therefore, of 
about 300 per cent in—four years! 
“ Procreation alone,” indeed! Why 
they must at least have imported 
one propagator—the daughter, with 
all her mother’s powers and charms, 
of the Reviewer’s lady, with the 
small family, as we say in Scotland, 
meaning a large family of small 
children—the Reviewer's lady who 
sat, like the myriad-breasted Cybele, 
with 1.762,500 children round her 
knees ! 

The Reviewer, we think, had bet- 
ter never return to England, but, be- 
coming a citizen of the United States, 
remain in America all the rest of his 
days. Nay, perhaps, since he so 
greatly admires the slave popula- 
tion there, who are not only ‘so 
much happier than the wretched 
beings who cultivate the sugar plant- 
ations of Trinidad and Demerara,” 
but increase their numbers by “ pro- 
creation alone,” in a style which sets 
all imitation on the part of free la- 
bourers at defiance, bidding 


* Europe and her pallid sons go weep,” 


who knows but he may become 
himself a Slave Proprietor, and crack 
his finger and his thumb at the Anti- 
slavery Reporter, the African Institu- 
tion, and at all that his friend Thomas 
Babington Macauley has written and 
spoken against al] sorts of slavery, 
and in favour of all sorts of liberty 
all over the world ? 

We must now bid the Reviewer 
farewell. We wished to have shewn 
how Mr Sadler has proved that his 
ignorance of the British Peerage is 
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equal to his ignorance of the Ameri- 
can slaveage; but we cannot en- 
croach on another sheet, having limit- 
ed the Double Number of Maga to 
288 pages—enough surely to satisfy 
the maw of the most greedy sub- 
scriber. 

A very few words—at parting— 
with the Public. Pamphlets seldom 
or never sell very widely—and there- 
fore Mr Sadler’s assailant has hitherto 
had a great advantage over him, in the 
circulation of his wit, wisdom, and 
erudition. But now Mr Sadler is on 
something more, perhaps, than an 
equality with him there ; and we call 
upon the Public to judge between 
the combatants. We also call upon 
the Periodical Press to do Mr Sadler 
justice—if not for his own sake, for 
that of the best interests of mankind. 
The settlement of such a question 
cannot be barren of consequences to 
Society ; on all hands it is admitted 
to bear most powerfully on the wel- 
fare and well-being of the State. 
There may be others, but we have 
not seen any thing like justice done 
to Mr Sadler by any of the London 
newspapers, except the Atlas and the 
Standard. In the Atlas appeared an 
enlightened view of his doctrines 
very soon after the publication of 
the work ; and we do not doubt that 
the same able writer will continue to 
defend and vindicate the cause of 
Truth. The great talents of the Edi- 
tors of the Standard are well known, 
and such a daily paper has it in its 
power to expose, widely, the igno- 
rance and presumption of the spite- 
ful persecutors of a man who is one 
of the brightest ornaments of this 
- age. We shall go hand in hand, and 
heart with heart, with such allies, in 
the support of principles, of which 
the maintenance is essential to the 
liberties of the land—the civilisation 
of the species. 
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The Reviewer has accused Mr Sad- 
ler of carrying on his controversy 
with Mr Malthus, “ with all the li- 
cense of the seventeenth century”— 
and adds, “ We are quite as little 
afraid of a contest, in which quarter 
shall be neither given nor taken, as 
he. But we would advise him seri- 
ously to consider, before he publishes 
the promised continuation of his 
work, whether he be not one of that 
class of writers who stand peculiarly 
in need of the candour which he in- 
sults, and who would have most to 
fear from that unsparing severity 
which he practises and recommends.” 

Nothing can be more ludicrous 
than the sight of these words now ; 
and as the Reviewer—in spite of the 
buffeting and bastinadoing he has 
received at the hands of Mr Sadler, 
whom, without any provocation—for 
how could that gentleman have in- 
sulted him?—he attacked with all the 
license of the nineteenth century— 
will probably be instigated, by the 
bruises under which he must still be 
smarting, to return to the charge,— 
it is our intention to be present at 
the conflict, to see fair play, and to 
record the issue. In a former num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, “ Mal- 
thus is backed against Sadler—more 
fearful odds than any offered at Tat- 
tersall’s.’ We know not if that ce- 
lebrated courser is going to start for 
the stakes; but should he, and also 
Auchingoul, and half-a-dozen untried 
horses besides—we back Sadler ten 
to one against the field; odds which 
we believe never were offered at 
Tattersall’s, but which were offered, 
but not taken, in the days of Eclipse. 
We also offer a thousand to one— 
meaning thereby a thousand gold 
sovereigns glowing from the mint, 
to one brass shilling, pale from the 
pot—against Reviewer. : 
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